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the SEA - HORSES 


“They are marvels of engineering skill—their power and 
speed are truly amazing. I predict the Sea-Horses will 
revolutionize the sport of outboard motoring—particularly 
since they eliminate the old outboard motor starting prob- 
lem and the bothersome racket and gases of the exhaust.” 


The above statement by Major H. O. D. 
Segrave, holder of the world’s automobile 
speed record of 231.36 miles an hour and 
winner of the World’s Championshi 
Speed Boat Classic held at the Miami Beach 
Regatta, March 20, was made after he had 
witnessed the remarkable showing of the 
Sea-Horsss in the outboard events. 


In these events SEA-HorsE speed and SEa- 
Horse stamina vanquished all contenders 
for the most coveted prize in outboard 
motordom—the famous Col. E. H. R. 
Green Free-for-all Trophy. The SEa- 
Horse 32 not only won ie and second 
places in this event but followed up—in 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACT 
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rough water—with an official American 
Time Trial Record of 43.76 m.p.h! See 
our dealer for a demonstration. 6 SEA- 
ORSE models. Sold on free trial and 
easy payment plan. Write for Catalog. 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia, Hoflar’s, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


~ JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1585 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
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4 For Every Kind of Fishing | 






Famous Pflueger Reels 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


Internationally Known 
and Used 
















Pflueger 

MEDALIST 

Reel 4 

No. 1494— | 

s SS ‘A Med. Size— $8.00 
No 1573—$25.0 ee ee 
The test of time has proved this Reel true to Satin-Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish. For Right 


its name—in strength, line capacity and dura- or Left Hand Angler. 3 sizes—Prices, $5.00 to 
bility. A dependable reel for Bait Casting. 
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Atlapac 
Reel 









No. 2858—250 yd.—$10.50 No. 1660—$75.00 







Double Multiplying Here’s the finest reel ever built to take Tarpon, 
A dependable pal for the Ocean Surf Caster. Sailfish and all big salt water game fish. 
Other sizes in either Satin Nickel Silver or It is all that the finest materials and three 
Polished Nickel. 100 to 400 yards. Prices, generations of experience can make, for the 
$6.50 to $16.00 each. fisherman who insists on the best. 


























A Reel for Every Purse and Purpose Pocket Catalog No. 148 
This is more than a catalog. It isa 

p While the four reels illustrated cover every fishing need, we have a niente. 
P wide variety of. other reels for each type of fisherman. These are illus- game fish—where they are and 
al trated and described in Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 148. Ask your how to take them. 

dealer for free copy or write us. The 
~ 
, E i 

THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mfg. Co. 
Dept. FS-6, Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President Dept. FS-6, Akron, O 
Gentlemen: 







Please send me, free 
of cost, your Pocket 
Catalog No. 148. 
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BRISTOL No. 27—Large opening agate 
guides and offset_top reduce friction on 
lineto minimum. Double cork grip handle, 
lengths 4 to 6 feet. Weight about 934 oz. 
Equipped with exclusive, patented align- 
ment device. Price $11.00. 


JAPAN SILK 
BLACK WONDER 


KINGFISHER BLACK WONDER— If 
you chose but one line, you’d want this 
fine, thoroughly waterproofed silk line 
that is the most popular of all our lines for 
mr “oe general use. Price per 
100 yards (18 Ib. test) 
—$3.60. Other tests in 

proportion. 


LUCKIE No. 700— 
Nickel mountings, 
double cork grip 
handle, detachable 
finger hook. Narrow 
agate casting guides 
and top. Price $6.75. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with the 
above, order direct enclosing price. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND. STREAM. 
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AKE YOUR PICK... 
..- AT YOUR PRICE 


_ only $11.00 you 


can have one of the 
finest fashioned steel bait 
casting rods that is made, 
Bristol No. 27,—splen- 
didly balanced, beauti- 
fully finished, absolutely 
dependable in every 
situation. For but $6.00 
you can have Luckie 
No. 700 which is the 
kind of rod which es- 


tablishes an immediate 


understanding with any 
bait-caster from expert 


to novice. 


Whether it’s rods, lines 
or reels, if you are look- 
ing for the kind of values 
in fishing tackle that 
prove themselves 
through enduring satis- 
faction, remember these 
names—Bristol Steel 


Rods, Kingfisher Silk 
Lines, Meek Reels. 


Steel Fishing S 


b fags now for our new complete catalog and insure selection from 
the widest variety of good fishing tackle at right prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
26 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


It will identify you. 
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Up 


HE limpid waters of beautiful 

Lake Belle Tain sparkled and 

glistened in the dawn as I peered 
through the partly.opened flap of my tent. The rumble 
of an oar rent the stillness as it was apparently tossed 
carelessly down in the bottom of a boat. Voices were 
heard, first in low tones, then gradually increasing in 
volume until they reached a pitch too loud for ordinary 
peacefuiness. I listened. 

“Hey! Ease up a bit, you can’t land a musky horsing 
him around like that. Let ’em run, let ’em run. Oh, 
shucks, gimme that rod, you fool, I’ll show you how to 
land a fish.” 

Silence followed for a moment or two, then— 

“Well, of all things. Did you see that?” 

“Say, you crazy catfish, 
what’s all the racket. Can’t 
you let a fellow snore a bit 
longer without waking him 
up thinking a pack of wolves 
are about to start breakfast!” 

The boys looked up, each 
possessing a guilty counte- 
nance. 

“Did you see the musky 
I hooked ?” 

“No I didn’t see any fish— 
but I heard the racket. If 
the fish was anywhere near 
as big as the noise he must 
have been a whale.” 

We had arrived at Lake 
Belle Tain the day before 
and were now comfortably 
settled amidst the heavy foli- 
age of a section of country 
that still bears the ear-marks 
of pioneer days. The breath 
of pine stimulated our red 
blood and the anticipation of 
battling a few Minnesota 
muskies kept the party in 
high spirits. 

In this community of the 
Tea Thousand lakes district 
I found waters of semi-virgin 
nature, teeming with game 
fish. Wild life is plentiful in 
the surrounding country. 


we 


By CAL JOHNSON 
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The author and a Belle Tain musky. 
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here ‘*e Mississippi Begins 


Battling the Warriors of the Weed Beds 


The town of Park Rapids was our 
starting point. From this station it is pos- 
sible to fish waters in every direction. It 
is claimed that there are more than fifty lakes within 
an hour’s drive from the village. That’s enough water 
for quite a gang of fishermen. 

To the north and a bit west is located the famous 
Itasca State Park region and the Minnesota National 
Forest, one of the most picturesque spots in America. The 
headwaters of the Mississippi river rise in this section, 
and there are hundreds of lakes and streams containing 
musky, bass and pike. 

These waters are fed by clear, cool springs and many 
of them are connected, forming a chain of lakes that make 
long canoe trips possible. Duck hunting is very good here 
in season, also deer hunting. 
The latter are seen daily 
along the waterways and 
roadways of the community. 

From the waters we 
fished, Lake Belle Tain, it 
was possible to canoe many 
miles. Channels led into 
Shallow Lake, then into 
Clausen Lake, thence to 
Boulder Lake. Many other 
waters are located close by 
that also offer the best of 
fishing, such as Fish Hook 
Lake, the nearest waters to 
the station of Park Rapids, 
Long Lake, Potato Lake, Big 
Sand Lake, Upper and 
Lower Bottle Lake, Portage 
Lake and a host of others. In 
fact, no fisherman could pos- 
sibly travel to this section of 
the Northwoods and be un- 
able to locate good fishing 
waters. 

Lake Belle Tain gave up 
many excellent muskies last 
summer, among them being a 
twenty-five pounder caught 
by Bob Irwin of Dorset, 
Minnesota. Another battler 
tipping the scales over 
twenty-one pounds fell prey 


to the skill of G. N. McGee 
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of Trenton, Missouri. So we know 
that large ‘lunge inhabit the waters 
of the Mantrap and Big Sand Chain. 

But let us get back to our camp. 
The boys have awakened and the 
smell of boiling coffee smothers the 
odor of pine-fire smoke. Our canoes 
are pulled well up on the bank and 
everything is in readiness for the in- 
vasion of musky land. 

“Gimme another slap-jack, and 
toss me a hunk ’o that sausage, I’m 
as hungry as a bear.” 

“Pour me some more coffee—and 
another piece of cheese.” 

Half an hour later our two 
canoes were gliding silently down 
the lake. Bob and I separated from 

‘the others and started for the island. 

Elbow Lake was on the other side 
of the island and early reports re- 
vealed the fact that several good- 
sized muskies had been hooked—but 
lost—around there during the past 
week. 


“ KNOW a dandy bar just 
around the point of the 
island,” said Bob, “and there is usu- 
ally a big ‘lunge hanging around there waiting for a scrap.” 
“Well,” I replied. ‘“Let’s paddle over there right away 
and get in an hour’s fishing before the sun gets too high.” 
“Don’t look like we will get much sun this morning,” 
remarked my partner. 
“Hope not. I came up here to fish muskies and when 


the old Hay Maker gets too bright the ‘lunge seem satis- 
fied to just loll around without batting an eye.” 
We soon reached the spot and commenced casting our 


lures over the waters in earnest. The “spat” of our 
plugs as they struck the waters proved to be the only 
noise that broke the silence for ten or fifteen minutes. 
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There are numerous canoe routes. 
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Splash-swish! The sound brought 
us up with a start. Both lures being 
out, we did not know who had the 
fish hooked for a moment, so quickly 
did it happen. 

“Guess it’s yours, Cal; my line’s 
slack!” 

“Mine, nothing,” I replied. “That 
fish leaped just for the fun of it—I 
never felt him at all.” 

We paddled in towards shore and 
let the canoe drift over the bar 
again. I had noticed some fine weeds 
about two inches below the surface 
when we drifted by and apparently 
that was where the muskie was feed- 
ing. 

The next fish that struck hit Bob’s 
lure with a smashing strike. Then 
with a mighty lunge he dashed to- 
ward deep water and sounded. Bob 
was compelled to give him line to 
take the strain off the bending rod. 

“Tt’s a good one,” cried Bob, “‘and 
I must have him hooked solid.” 

I reeled in my lure as quickly as 
possible in order to eliminate any 
possibility of our lines becoming en- 
tangled, then picked up my paddle 
and swung the canoe into better position for Bob to battle 
the fish, 

The musky bee-lined for the thick weed bed and Bob 
tried hard to check the fish before it nosed down among 
the tough stems of the water vegetation. In a few mo- 
ments he managed to retrieve a few feet of line and | 
noticed the strain on the rod became a bit less severe. 
Then all of a sudden the whole lake in front of us seemed 
to burst into a foaming mass of crystal commotion and 
spray. 

‘““Zowie!”’ howled Bob. 

(Continued on page 438) 


Our camp on the shores of Lake Belle Tain. 











The Last Quail Hunt 


The Story of Monty, the Wolf-Dog 


HIS is the story of 

i Monty. Monty was what 

is known as a sheep dog, 
or German police dog. For the sake of 
Monty I think well of the breed. These 
dogs differ materially in appearance, and 
probably in characteristics. Some are 
slight, others tall and rangy, or again they 
may be powerful, wolf- 
like dogs. Monty seemed 
to be a throwback to the 
wolf. I doubt if any one 
could have told him from 
a tamed Lobo, and he was 
commonly accepted as 
being at least half wolf. 
All his actions were wolf- 
like, but many genera- 
tions of association with man had 
made him a highly tractable dog. s¢@ 
Under his coat of the gray wolf, de-  ; 
spite his habitual manner of doing 
things, which were those of the wolf 
and not of a dog, he was at heart 
a biddable, powerful, courageous 
sheep dog. 

Monty lies buried under a maple tree, just above the 
yard, His grave is kept as carefully rounded up as that 
of a child. If people stare at that grave, I tell them 
that Monty, the wolf-dog, is buried there, whereat they 
grow silent, knowing that everybody is a bit crazy about 
something, and with me it happens to be dogs. We made 
a box for him and a coffin, wrapped him in my old mili- 
tary coat that I had worn in the Army, and buried him 
with full military honors. When I go past his grave in 
the morning, I say, “Hello, Monty, old man,” knowing 
how tickled he would be, if he could hear. He died of 
some form of distemper when about ten months old. 

It seemed such a short life for a dog of such tre- 
mendous vitality. I missed him keenly, having planned 
the things that we would do together, in the ten years 
that might remain to me. Monty was my dog, and it 
wouldn’t have mattered in -the least to him if no other 
man and no other dog and no other beast existed in all 
the world. If I had “gone west,” my family and friends 
would have missed me, as people do, but only Monty, not 
understanding death, would have listened for my voice, 
and looked far down the road, waiting for my return. 

My son was in the Forest Service, on a “lookout 
station,” high up on a Montana mountain. Living alone 
for three months at a time, he became lonely, as a boy of 
twenty would, and decided that he must have a dog for 
company. The pup was only three months old when he 
arrived but was not afraid of anything. The boy got 
the little fellow from the express office and the two’ went 
back to the cabin together, thirty miles, the puppy follow- 
ing until he tired out and then the boy carried him. 
There the dog learned to guard the place, and to hunt 
game, wolves, deer, elk and bear. He became a still 
hunter, with a splendid nose. Winding game, he would 
go to it, step by step, with a wolf-like crouch. Once the 
rifle was fired, he was off at the word, fastening on the 
dead beast with all the savagery of his wolfish ancestry. 

Once the boy shot a grizzly bear, knocking it down 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 
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twice, but the bear got away. 
The lad and the dog followed 
the bear all day, far back into 
unknown mountains, now and 
then getting close enough to the 
beast to make the dog’s shaggy 
coat bristle. Night came on and 
with it a mountain snow storm. 
The bloody trail of the bear dis- 
appeared and was not seen again. 
They had no bedding and noth- 
ing to eat. The boy cut pine 
boughs and pulled them against 
a log, and the young hunter and 
his dog crawled under them. 

According to the lad only the 
pup, snuggled against his back, 
kept him from freezing to death. 
The next morning, with the 
snow knee-deep and still falling, 
they headed back for the moun- 
tain cabin by compass, Charles breaking 
trail and the five-months-old pup follow- 
ing. They got in just at dark, the boy too 
tired to eat, but not so Monty, who ate 
like a veritable starved wolf. 

When his season was over and Charles Jr. was ready 
to come down from his lookout cabin and enter college, 
he found that a wolf-dog in the mountains and the same 
dog in civilization were different. The dog had to be 
fitted out with a harness and a heavy chain, for the now 
well-grown puppy was prepared to either shy away from 
everybody he met or to spring at them. Tied up, he 
would shy off and crouch—loose, he attacked. In camp, 
the cook told him that he might tie the sheep dog under 
a table in the corner of the kitchen, where he was placed, 
and told to watch an old coat, given him for a bed. The 
cook forgot, stepped too close to that bed and was bitten. 
The boy brought the dog home and turned him over to me. 


HAD to break him the first thing of attacking other 

members of the family who might come close to him 
when tied; had to break him of fighting the other dogs, 
which he would do without warning, snarling as he went 
in for a leg and then a throat hold. He knew nothing 
about chickens and would catch every one that got close 
enough, invariably killing it. He chased horses and 
cattle and was very determined about it. One day he 
jumped a well-grown calf where it had been lying in 
the grass and caught it before I could stop him. I got 
up before Monty could kill the young steer, and punched 
him off with the butt of a rifle, scolded him and drove 
him off. On the way home, a big forlorn pup came 
creeping up to me out of the tall grass, trying his best to 
explain that he didn’t know any better, that after all he 
was only a big, friendless puppy, with no master and no 
home except what I gave him. He never chased cattle 
again, and right then Monty and I formed a hard and 
fast alliance that lasted throughout his life. I learned 
that back of his wolf-like appearance he was tfuly a 
shepherd, beautifully obedient, never having to be told 
anything twice. Presently he was following me to town, 
among people and other dogs, not willing to be touched by 
any one except myself, but molesting nobody and nothing. 
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Now I entered him on jack rabbits, and great was his 
enthusiasm. I shot the rabbits running with a rifle, when 
I could hit them, and when I couldn’t, away went 
Monty, and Cute, the setter, and Bobby, the fox terrier. 
It was an old game to the setter and the terrier, and 
they well knew that they couldn’t catch a rabbit, unless 
it was crippled, but Monty didn’t know that. Long after 
the other dogs had quit he would follow the jack, first 
by sight and then by scent. He might be gone a half 
hour after one rabbit, but he always came back ready 
for another chase. The terrier would always bark as he 


ran a rabbit, and sometimes the setter did also, if close, 
but Monty ran in perfect silence. He was good at finding 
rabbits, and, strangely enough, when he caught scent of 
a rabbit in its form, would feather like a bird dog, cross- 
ing back and forth until he lined up the scent. Then 
he became a wolf, crouching, creeping forward, stopping, 
preparing for his spring. It was his behavior on the 
rabbits that made me think he might learn to stand quail. 

Presently the quail season opened. I had the rheu- 
matism in one hip, and couldn’t walk much, but could 
ride a horse as well as ever, and, with no pain at all. 
Fortunately I had a good horse, nicely gaited, gentle, with 
only one fault—he wouldn’t let me shoot off his back, 
and he wouldn’t stand without being hitched while I was 
shooting. Formerly he had permitted the shooting but 
shots had been fired too close to his ears before I got him 
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and he was afraid of a gun. I had to make the best 
of that. 


UTE was a good bird dog, staunch, a bird finder, 

and well behaved, if the other dogs didn’t bother 
him. Taken alone, he knew it was quail and nothing 
else, so would have to behave like any ‘well-trained setter, 
However, when the other dogs were along, he had the 
fixed notion that we were all out for a lark, and very 
little blame would attach to him whatever happened. It 
was time now for the sheep dog and the terrier to be left 
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at home while Cute, the brown pony and I hunted quail, 
but I hadn’t the heart to leave Monty at home very 
often. He wouldn’t say anything, not even whimper, if 
told to go lie down on his old coat and stay there, but 
would obey, simply looking after me and the gun with 
appealing eyes, sorrowful that it must be so. Left alone, 
I knew that he would get up and go to a window where 
he could see me going away down the road, and there he 
would sit with the patience of a stoic, waiting hour after 
hour without a movement, until I got back. I couldn’t 
stand that and more and more took the big puppy along 
and taught him quail shooting. “Monty,” I’d say, “how 
about a quail hunt to-day?” That was enough. He'd 
awake out of sound sleep and start for the door. Out- 
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side he’d parade around the yard, talking deep in his 
throat. That would be enough to arouse Cute and 
Bobby, because they very well knew what Monty had 
been told. Then the sheep dog would start for the 
pasture to drive up the horse, the next thing on the pro- 
gram. ‘Thereafter he watched the pony being saddled, 
the gun placed in its scabbard, the saddle bags adjusted, 
and we were ready to be off to the woods. 

This was the last day of the quail season, January 
first. Everybody had gone off for a New Year’s dinner 
except the dogs and me. I worked in the morning, but 
in the afternoon we would have a farewell quail shoot. 
It happened to be Monty’s last day on quail, and maybe 
his best day. It had been a successful season with enough 
quail killed, and this day was simply to be a treat for the 
dogs, wherein every man jack of them should do exactly 
what pleased him best. Monty should stand quail or 
chase his jack rabbits, just as he liked, and Bobby might 
put up every quail that Cute pointed, if he could get 
there before I did—and the little rogue could be trusted 
to do that. It would be an attractive day even for the 
bird dog, who on these off-days would blithely chase 
fur or feathers with his mates. Monty would point 
some quail, I knew that, because he had become a fair 
bird dog, but if he heard or saw the terrier running into 
his stand, the sheep dog was certain to make a dash into 
them for the first chance himself, and I never tried to 
stop him, though alone or with Cute he would have 
stopped to order. We were to hunt alone, having the 
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Y reputation of an easy-going, not to say 
py an exasperating outfit, entirely beyond 
by the patience of a real quail shooter. 

It was one of those inordinately fine 
days that we have in Oklahoma sometimes in midwinter. 
The sun shone with semi-tropical force. The wind had 
been blowing from the south, but it was now almost a 
dead calm. I went in short sleeves and sweater, but tied 
a leather coat on behind. It was one of those days that 
are locally termed a “‘weather-breeder,” that is, the fore- 
runner of a blizzard. Knowing what was coming by an 
instinct that is a bit stronger than a man’s reasoning, the 
birds were busy in the hedge-rows, and I knew that the 
quail would feed all day, stoking up for the lean time that 
might be coming. 

The dogs frolicked. Monty gazed longingly after a 
car that dashed past us, but he had been broken on cars. 
A farm dog, indignant, unwilling that such a gang should 
pass his home unchallenged, came dashing out at us. He 
saw Monty, to all evidence a huge gray wolf, and turned 
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with a yelp of terror. Monty chased him until he escaped 
under the front porch, and then came back grinning. 
Buster, the pony, voluntarily struck up a little canter. 
I was in good spirits myself. Never able to whistle an 
entire tune, I whistled at it, and then hummed a song. 
I couldn’t sing for company, but there was no one to hear, 
except the horse and the dogs, and they merely knew that 
I was in a good humor. No dog ever got scolded for 
anything whatever when I was whistling. Scolding 
would be all of it anyhow, for so far as I knew, not one 
of these dogs had ever been thrashed in his whole life. 


A JACK RABBIT got up in a pasture, crossed the 
road in front, and into a wheat field in plain sight. 
That rabbit ran slowly, merely teasing the dogs. Bobby 
got in back of him, barking twice to the jump; after 
him came Cute, silent because he was in the rear, and 
then Monty, laboring hard at first, then settling down to 
a great, gray streak, rapidly overtaking the other dogs. 
The rabbit unlimbered and drew away. Bobby quit 
short, and then Cute. The rabbit reached a mulberry 
hedge, dodged back of it, and turned nearly toward us. 
Monty was unsighted, and made circle after circle, try- 
ing to hit off the trail in the direction the jack had been 
going. He came back wagging his tail and we set off 
for the woods again. 

The jack-oak woods lie along the east bank of the 
Cimmaron River, almost unbroken, now narrow, again 
two or three miles wide. Now and then there was 
cleared land and perhaps a cabin, where some settler had 
filed when making the great race for the Cherokee Strip. 
All these had starved out, and the cabins were falling 
down, with bunch grass and weeds growing in the fields. 
The land was sandy and non-productive, except it would 
raise a bit of cane or field peas. “The woods 
were open and_ grass-grown, the under- 
brush killed out by forest fires which went 
through periodically. Quail drifted in there 
in winter from the adjoining farms, for the 
acorns, weed seeds, and nearly perfect shelter. 
The birds were readily found but the shoot- 
ing was hard, the jacks growing low with 
wide spreading branches nearly sweeping the 
ground. Mostly it was snap shooting, for the 
-bobwhites had to be taken before they could 
gain the shelter of a tree. I liked to ride that 
woods because in the course of half a day I 
might see a number of deer, mostly running, 
sometimes creeping away, sometimes bound- 
ing high, with flashes of red and white color, 
gleaming horns tossing and white flags waving. Deer 
were protected by a long closed season. It was also the 
home of the cottontail rabbit, the Western red squirrel, 
of coyotes, coons, possums and all vermin. 

We struck the woods and took a road south where we 
would have three miles of solid timber to pass through. 
The road had once been fenced and had been a public 
highway, but the posts of the fence had rotted down, and 
the wire lay along the ground. The road, too, was so 
sandy that a horse sank from six to eight inches, step 
after step, and wagons rarely tried to make it while cars 
could not. The wind kept the old sand road bare, and 
the daintiest bird or even a mouse left a trail as he passed 
over it. It was my custom to take the old trail and watch 
for places where the birds had crossed, whereupon they 
would be found hard by. 

Reaching an old deserted farm, Cute swung far away 
in the open fields and disappeared. Monty and Bobby 
jumped a cottontail and chased it under a brush-pile, 
under which the terrier went and set up a whale of a 
barking for such a little dog. Monty climbed on top 
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and stood looking down, no doubt seeing the rabbit, and 
waiting hopefully for Bobby to chase it out. I rode on 
and took a long shot at a hawk. Buster squatted and 
pivoted about but didn’t mind much. The two rabbit 
chasers came to me on a full run, highly curious as to 
what I had found to shoot at. 


LITTLE way on, I found where a bevy had crossed, 

the sand beaten into a trail, with flankers on either 
side where independent birds had marked a course of their 
own. It was a large bevy, and had gone into what had 
been the yard of the Thompson home. The house still 
stood, shaky and fallen at the corners, a monument to 
disappointed hopes. The owners had once _ planted 
locusts for shade, and these had sprouted into a thicket. 
I knew the birds were still in that thicket, and got off 
to tie my horse. The dogs were too quick for me. 
Monty struck the trail at once, feathered a time or two, 
and led straight into the thicket, stepping gingerly, with 
his queer, wolfish crouch. But Bobby had seen what the 
wolf-dog was doing, and in he dashed and out came the 
birds. They passed directly over my head before I could 
finish tying Buster. A fine opportunity was gone, but 
it wasn’t any use to say a thing, be- 
cause I knew what Bobby would do 
when I took him along. 

The quail did not fly very far, no 
more than sixty yards, alighting in a 
dense patch of second-growth jacks, 
where shooting was entirely out of 
the question. Bobby and Monty 
followed them, the terrier in full cry. 
They got among the birds at once 
and put some of them into trees, 
whereat Bobby barked frantically 
and Monty stood on his hind legs, 
feet against the tree, but he wouldn’t 
bark, and never did bark treed. Cute came out of the 
thicket where he had been pointing the birds, no one 
knew how long. I got on Buster, and Cute went on 
with me, leaving the reprobates to their fun. I knew 
that they would soon discover the desertion, and come 
on full tilt, fearing that something interesting would 
happen, which might be missed. 

A bit farther on, down in a swale where the timber 


as that of a child. 


was dense, the bluejays were having a very noisy meet- - 


ing. A stream of the blue fellows were coming in, 
shouting that reinforcements were on the way. Now 
and then a half dozen of them would rise into the air 
for forty feet above the trees, and then drive in head 
first, threatening death and destruction to whatever 
enemy they had in there. I imagined it was probably 
a horned owl, which. proved to be the case. The owl 
flew out as I rode up, with twenty jubilant jays striking 
at him, fully persuaded that they had routed that bird 
killer through a display of bluejay courage and resource. 
I didn’t watch them very far because a deer sneaked out 
of that swale on the opposite side, up the hill through 
the high grass, and over it. Only knowledge of what 
a sneaking deer looked like enabled me to see that big 
beast at all. I couldn’t see a particle of color about 
him, nothing but a shadow, a shadow a trifle more dense 
than that between the bunches of grass. His head was 
drooped and his tail tucked down, while the only move- 
ment to be seen was a slight quivering of the tall grass. 

Wondering why the dogs had not come up, I soon 
learned by the barking of Bobby. They had treed a 


squirrel. Bobby was prancing about, now on this side, 


now on that, tremendously excited. Monty had climbed 
into the lower fork and was trying to get higher. Cute 
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ONTY lies buried under a maple 
tree, just above the yard. His 
grave is kept as carefully rounded up 


that grave, I tell them that Monty, the 
wolf-dog, is buried there, whereat they 
grow silent, knowing that everybody 
is a bit crazy about something, and 
with me it happens to be dogs. 
made a box for him and a coffin, 
wrapped him in my old military coat 
that I had worn in the Army, and 
buried him with full military honors. 
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had taken a strategic position where he thought he could 
catch that squirrel if he jumped out. ‘The squirrel did 
jump out at my approach and Cute missed him; so did 
Bobby as the two dogs collided. Monty fairly fell out 
of the tree and was too late to get in on the chase, for 
the red fellow reached a larger tree and went into a 
hole. I called the setter and we went off down the 
road, leaving Monty and Bob still threatening that 
squirrel, 

. Again quail had crossed the road, from west to east. 
Cute could get but a faint trail scent, and no body scent, 
so began casting to get the wind. Monty and Bobby 
came up, Monty with his head down, trailing the horse. 
Bobby saw what Cute was doing, so ran to help him. 
On the other side of the road, from which the quail 
had come, was a long, grassy rise. Monty whipped 
into the grass and began trailing slowly up the hill. | 
followed the wolf-dog; his actions always interesting 
me, because, once having struck scent, he was no longer 
a dog, but a wolf, stalking his prey. Step by step, he 
went up the hill, now stopping almost rigid, now crouch- 
ing and creeping forward, entirely oblivious to what was 
going on behind him. The game might be running quail, 
might be a coyote or deer. I could have stopped Monty 
and held him with a word, but wished 
to see what would happen, so sat my 
horse. 

We reached the brow of the hill, 
and the dog stopped. Fifty feet be- 
low us was a valley, perhaps sixty 
yards wide, the timber dense, the 
grass rank, in deep shadow from the 
high hill beyond. Not a leg nor a 
back nor a pair of horns could I sce 
—nothing but what looked strangely 
like great white birds in bobbing 
flight, intermittent flashes of light. 
I knew deer when I saw them, and 
tried hard to distinguish bodies, to see whether or not in 
deer shooting I might have selected a target for a rifle. 
I did not see a deer at which I might have aimed until 
they reached the opposite hill and commenced climbing, 
then I might have shot one. Monty saw them and whim- 
pered, but would not break without the word or a shot 
being fired. 

Cute and Bobby came to us, and what they had done 
to the bevy of quail I never knew. Probably the setter 
had pointed and the terrier had flushed, as usual. I called 
the dogs away from the deer scent and turned back north 
towards the old Thompson farm. 


URROUNDING tthe cleared land the hills were 

high, not timbered but covered with grass. About 
the base of these hills grew dense masses of a sort of wild 
currant, locally called stink brush. I was riding by the 
base of one of these hills when my attention was attracted 
to a queer gray shadow among the brush. It was not a 
dark shadow, but was grayer than the mass of the brush. 
I halted, and then I saw Monty. He had stopped and the 
hair on his back was standing. Then he slowly crouched 
until level with the thin cover in which he stood. I could 
see the coyote now, his eyes fixed on me and the horse, en- 
tirely unaware of the dog out to one side. Catfooted, 
Monty crept forward, never pausing, never rising an inch 
above the cover. I might have shot the wolf, which was 
no more than thirty yards away, but never like to shoot a 
coyote except with a rifle, and he was Monty’s game any- 
how. I sat tight, knowing that the first suspicious move- 
ment would send the wolf into full flight. Momentarily 
I expected the wolf-dog to make his charge or the wolf 
to dash away. That never happened, and Monty got 
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WELVE YEARS AGO, with three years of warning of what was coming and what arms 
would be needed when “it” came, we declared war on Germany. From an actual military 
standpoint the jack rabbit spit in the face of the bulldog. 

We adopted the heavy and light Browning machine guns within a month of the declara- 
tion of war. We got the first ones a year after we adopted the gun. We would have had 
enough military rifles for about half an army in this time had we not been making arms for 
our allies for three years. 

A few weeks ago, in line with the desires of a handful of noisy fanatics in that state, the 
Legislature of Massachusetts sat in solemn consideration of a bill to stop the manufacture of all 
pistols or revolvers in that state (which would include Iver Johnson, Smith & Wesson, Harring- 
ton & Richardson and other old names). 

And, for the first time in history, although it had been quietly opposing such idiocy, the 
War Department of the United States came out in open opposition to this bill and to all other 
‘such specimens of insane fanaticism which would wipe out the arms industry of this country 
because crooks use a few of the millions of arms we produce. 


The War Department telegraphed to the Massachusetts State Legislature: 


“War Department considers continuance in existence of our arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers as vital to national defense and is opposed to any bill prohibiting the manufacture of 
small arms or their properly controlled sale to law-abiding citizens, which might result in forcing 
such manufacturers out of business.” 

Only those persons who know what a serious thing it is for a Government department to 
communicate to the law-making body of a state and object to pending legislation, can appreciate 
how desperate the War Department felt the situation was becoming with these idiotic bills 
springing up all over the country in obedience to the drive of self-appointed Crime Commissions 
and other hysterical Citizen Fixits. 


In explanation for its wire the War Department wrote that: 


“During the World War privately-owned arms and ammunition plants produced approxi- 
mately 95% of our small-arms ammunition; about 50% of our rifles and almost all of our 
machine guns and our pistols. In a future war they would be absolutely essential for the pro- 
duction of about 90% of our small-arms ammunition and a large percentage of our machine 
guns and pistols. In order to meet the requirements of a major emergency in the matter of 
small arms and ammunition it is essential that private manufacturers be in a position to under- 
take the production of these items.” 

And, when the Department charged with the land defense of our country is driven to 
protest against the insanity of these promulgators of anti-firearms bills, on the ground that it is 
fatal to national defense—then there is but one word we can apply to such fanatics if they 
persist, knowing the danger. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. Through Pacifists, Pinks, Reds, Communists, Inter- 
nationalists, Pussy-Footers, and Disarmament Fanatics. Lest we forget. Amen. 


EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 
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ID you ever 
stop to real- 
ize, Brother 


Angler, what an ev- 
erlasting cinch the 
Osprey has... or 
would have, if the 
eagles would only 
give him a decent 
break? Soaring sev- 
eral hundreds of 
feet over the wil- 
derness lakes and 
streams, he is en- 
abled to see clearly 
into the limpid 
depths, select the 
fish of his choice... 
and descending in a 
zooming rush, grasp 
the fish in his claws 
and rise... wings 
flapping heavily, to 
carry his prize in 
triumph to the top 
of a tall pine and 
there enjoy the fruits of his fishing. 

We felt a good deal like ospreys ourselves . . . George 
and I, as our roaring motor sang its throbbing beat and 
the Forest Service plane swept us over the green spruces 
and shining waters, giving us glimpses of little, hidden 
lakes, and silver streams, winding through the marvelous 
natural carpet of conifers that lay below. 

The motor stopped its roaring, leaving a blank silence 
with only ‘the singing of wind in the wires as we nosed 
downward. George turned his helmeted head and 
grinned at me. “Bet there’s a big trout in that puddle,” 
he shouted, putting the ship into a steep bank to enable 
me to follow’the direction of his pointing finger without 
the necessity of leaning out. 

A thousand feet below us I saw a tiny wilderness lake, 
a big mirror framed in darkest green where the cedars 
came to meet the water’s edge. A small stream wound 
away from this source . . . winding between two roll- 
ing hills and heading for the main Allagash. As the 
ship righted itself sharply and the motor again took up 
its cadence, I followed the course of the stream with 
eager eyes, noting where it joined the main river . . . for 
I fully intended to come back shortly and find out for 
myself just what sort of fish might inhabit the hidden 
eee 

We flew low over mile after mile of green spruces and 
silver waters, George busy with his controls and I with 
my camera. As far as the eye could see, clear out to the 
horizon, nothing but solid timber and water met the 
gaze, although we cruised high enough for safety at all 
times. The lakes in the Allagash region are pretty close 
together . . . most of them offering safe landing for a 
ship like ours. 

This was shortly after “Lindy” strutted his stuff, and 
George jokingly nicknamed the Forest Service ship “The 
Spirit of St Vitus,” due to her shimmying tendencies in 
a bad wind. “I could bring her down anywhere in the 


woods . . . and not get hurt,” he declared that evening. 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


“The Spirit of St. Vitus.” 
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A Trout as Wuz a Trout 


Discovering a Trout Pond from the Air 


“Well, try it some 
time when I’m not 
up with you,” [ 
told him very firm- 
ly. “Just how 
would you go about 
that little stunt, 
anyway ?” 

George had been 
flying for upwards 
of ten yéars. He 
had ‘‘washed out” 
three ships at dif- 
ferent times, escap- 
ing with minor in- 
juries, and was con- 
ceded to be a splen- 
did pilot, but this 
matter of landing a 
ship with a “conk- 
ed” motor “any- 
where in the woods” 
didn’t listen well at 
all, to me. 

“Td bring — her 
down on a _ long 
glide, and nose her up almost into a stall . . . just be- 
fore we struck, and then let her settle back on her tail,” 
declared the pilot. “‘It’d take her wings off and mess her 
up plenty . . . but I shouldn’t expect to get hurt... 
much, anyway.” 

That night we listened to radio news from the out- 
side world, and then played cards until quite late. 
Maxim and Gruhn, the Forest Service fliers, planned to 
hop off for their base at Moosehead Lake early the next 
morning, before the wind came up. 

We had flown more than a hundred miles that day, 
but, oddly enough, the thing which persisted in my mem- 
ory after I climbed into my sleeping bag that night, was 
the glimpse I had obtained of the tiny pond, far back in 
the Big Sticks. It stayed with me... irked me with 
its possibilities, for I knew very well that no fly had been 
cast in those hidden waters . . . perhaps for years. Be- 
fore going to sleep I had registered a resolve to visit that 
pond the first time it rained enough to make the timber 
safe from fire. 





WEEK later we got it... a drenching rain 

which soaked the entire district of which I had 
charge. So I informed the Lady that she would be de- 
prived of my company for a couple of days, filled my 
basket pack with grub, cooking utensils, silk tent and 
sleeping-bag, shoved my fly-book in on top and made 
certain that the little bottle of fly-dope was in its proper 
place . . . cranked the Johnson on my twenty-footer, 
and was away. 

Down the Allagash a few swift miles, I pulled the 
canoe out on a sandy shore and turned it over, covering 
the outboard motor with a square of rubberized cloth 
and stuffing it under the canoe. Then I shouldered the 
heavy pack-basket and struck off through the spruces 
afoot. For a short distance it was hard going, through 
dense cover, then I came out into hardwood, following 
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a ridge which sloped away toward the little lake. 

Twice I stopped to slam a .45 metal-cased bullet 
through a big porcupine. They do a lot of damage .. . 
once I had a dandy fishing rod ruined by a porcu- 
pine and I have never forgiven them for it. Deer snorted 
and went bounding off at the sound of my ap- 
proaching footsteps, and once I caught a furtive 
glimpse of a fisher. 

Black flies followed me in swarms as I 
crossed a patch of burnt land, forcing me 
to apply the evil mixture of tar and cit- 
ronella to my face, neck, arms and wrists. 
But it did the trick, for a time, and made 
it possible to travel without being carried 
off bodily by the voracious little pests. 

The ridge slanted downhill finally. 
Entering a deer-trail which led in the 
proper direction, I crawled under blow- 
downs and through cedar tangle, at 
length emerging on the shore of the little 
lake. A pair of mergansers . . . like little 
loons, fished in the cove; before me was 
the body of water we had seen from the 
air, and now the question was to be 
solved. Were there big trout in the lake? 

All along the shore-line were tangled 
blowdowns, mean things to avoid when 
a fighting trout is to be handled properly. 
Trout seem to know as well as the angler 
that their best chance of escape lies in a 
sudden dart into the branches of a tree 
which has fallen into the water. The big 
ones love to lie under just such a blow- 
lown, and it is a real task to separate one of these fat, 
yellow-bellied chaps from his refuge. I found that out 
. . » very shortly! 


ELECTING a relatively open spot on the shoreline, 
I hastily jointed the little rod, selected three flies, a 
Parm Belle, Silver Doctor, and Brown Hackle, number 
eight hooks with no barbs . . . for I planned to put back 
most of ’em, anyhow. Six-foot leader tied to a double- 
tapered line, I dropped my first tentative cast well beyond 
the treacherous blowdowns. 
Nothing happened. It kept on happening, and the 
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The old boy himself. 
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flies arrived in battalions, platoons, contingents, bevies, 
posses, squadrons, or what have you? Each new crowd 
appeared uglier and more cannibalistic than the last. 
They lapped up the coating of fly-dope, chewed at my 
neck and ears and wrists. ... If the trout had been 
holding up their end I’d certainly have stayed with 
‘em, flies or no flies. Fifteen years in the Big 
Timber has pretty well inured me to insect annoy- 
ances ... there's so much of their 
venom in my system now that I fre- 
quently suspect that a black fly who is 
unfortunate enough to bite me... 
probably dies instantly anyhow. 

But, there apparently were no trout 
. .. and it was perfectly obvious that 
there were beaucoup flies... so I 
finally quit, admitted that I was licked, 
and devoted myself to hastily setting up 
the little silk tent. 

“No use fishing at noon, anyhow .. . 
should have known better,” I thought, 
working fast to get the tent up meantime. 
“Bet this water will fairly boil after the 
sun gets down somewhat.” 

Inside the little tent, and protected 
against the swarming hordes by its bar 
of bobbinet, I dug out some pilot biscuit, 
smeared it with peanut butter and jam 
. .. (there’s a combination for you), 
ate a big handful of walnut meats and 
raisins; went out on a keen run and got 
a pint of cool water. 

My after-dinner nap lasted until the 
sun had passed beyond the line of spruces to the west- 
ward. I stuck my head out, noted with deep satisfaction 
that the flies were no longer hovering over the tent. A 
moment later I stepped out and sat down before the 
shelter, rested my elbows solidly to support my binocu- 
lars, and scanned the calm waters before me. 

There was a deep cove less than a hundred yards away 
at my right. With the glasses I could see occasional 
breaks where trout fed on the surface . . . then a great 
swirl in the edge of the lily pads brought me to my feet 
with a gasp. That was a trout as wuz a trout! 

(Continued on page 439) 
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The Dog’s One Day 


A Springer Spaniel in New England Uplands 
By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


T is one thing to train 
l a new dog for hunting 

and quite another thing 
to train yourself to hunt 
with a new dog. Because 
of this, the fact that I had 
trained Tess, my English 
springer spaniel, to hunt 
and spring her game and 
had neglected to train my- 
self to swing the gun on the 
game thus flushed, I stood 
like a dizzy dumb-bell, 
watching the dog, while 
two grouse which really 
presented a comparatively easy chance for a double, 
whirred away into a thick pine grove without hearing 
even a single ring of the nitro. 

I had just started out, after parking the car on an old 
abandoned farm, and was tramping across the pasture in 
the direction of the woods. Tess had preceded me, quar- 
tering the ground thoroughly, worming her way in apd 
out among the little patches of sweet fern bushes, and 
then, with a sudden side jump, she had landed right in 
the middle of one of these clumps of bushes. Quick as 
had been this spring of the dog, it was slow in com- 
parison with the speed of the grouse which roared out 
from the other side. 

Although the bird was flying fast, it should have been 
an easy matter to have brought it down, for it had to 
cover a distance of fully twenty yards across the open 
pasture before it reached the shelter of the pines. But 
I had neglected to school myself for such situations and 
stood watching the dog for a moment, and one of those 
birds will go a long way in a moment. Meantime the 
dog, with another quick leap, had sprung out the second 
bird, which also roared off into the woods while my 
confusion increased until I was hardly able to tell 
whether I had seen one dog flush two birds or two dogs 
spring one. 

Quite a little train of circumstances led up to this afore- 
mentioned situation and perhaps will serve as an excuse for 
my poor performance. In the first place it was the last 
day of October, which is the last day of the open season 
on small game in Vermont. All through the long, golden 
month I had been 
out with the gun 
whenever I could 
find a bit of leisure. 
During this time I 
had secured quite a 
bit of game, for it 
had been a good sea- 
son, but I had se- 
cured it all by still 
hunting. In the sec- 
ond place it was 
my dog’s first day 
of the season, for 
Tess had been bur- 
dened with the ma- 
ternal duties inci- 
dent to the rearing 


The springer and the rabbit. 


Tess retrieves squirrels very nicely. 


of a litter of puppies, and this had kept her confined to the 
near vicinity of the kennel. It had been a matter much 
regretted by me, for I do dearly love to hunt with a dog, 
so when the last day dawned clear and warm I went in for 
a look at the puppies, decided they were old enough to 
leave for several hours, and told Tess that she might ac- 
company me. This caused her no small amount of satisfac- 
tion. She had known, by some canine intuition, whenever | 
had a hunting trip in mind and would follow me about, 
close at heel, even before I began any preparations. Now 
she went into ecstasies over the gun and game bag. 

Hap, one of my boys, presently appeared and watche: 
proceedings with one of the most wistful expressions that 
a human face can record. He, too, was well aware that 
it was the last day of the season and was making mental 
comparisons between the big, open woods and the stuffy, 
close study halls and recitation rooms of his high school. 
The fact that he had been hunting every Saturday during 
the month didn’t reconcile him. It only served to make 
him realize what he would miss on this particular day. 
Now I am entirely in sympathy with all branches of 
education and insist that my children take their school 
work seriously, but I also realize that future genera- 
tions will have an ever-increasing number of complexi- 
ties in a super-civilization to contend with and I believe 
that much of their success will depend upon how the) 
take advantage of recreational possibilities. So, after 
writing a little explanatory note to the school principal, 
I told Hap that he might go hunting. 


FTER leaving the car we had separated, Hap 

to work up on the hardwood ridges to look for 
gray squirrels, while I had taken the dog and gone down 
over the hill in the other direction. So those two grouse 
constituted the first game to be flushed by my dog that 
season and since I was so much interested in how Tess 
would perform, it was not altogether surprising that | 
allowed the first birds to get away. 

As a matter of fact, Tess never worked better. After 
putting up the birds we worked into the woods and she 
quartered the ground thoroughly, working back and forth 
just in front of me and nosing under every bush and into 
every brush pile and wind-fall. As she nosed about, her 
tail wagged continually and its speed was an indication of 
the proximity of game. The next game to be put out was 
a cottontail rabbit. 
I didn’t see just 
where she started it, 
in fact I only got a 
fleeting glimpse of 
a streak of brown 
fur as it shot down 
a burrow at the 
foot of a big tree. 

Just before we 
emerged on_ the 
other side of the 
woods, Tess put out 
another bird or, 
more likely, one of 
the birds that we 
had already driven 
in there, but it rose 
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on the far side of some thick 
bushes and I did not get a shot. 
Crossing a strip of open pasture, I 
climbed up a rolling ridge where 
the forest growth was hardwood— 
maple, oak, birch, beech and but- 
ternut. Here, at this season of the 
year feed the gray squirrels, and 
almost before we had entered the 
woods Tess sprung the first one. 
It had been feeding on the ground 
and scurried up a nearby tree at 
the approach of the dog only to 
drop back down again at the re- 
port of the gun. Tess retrieved 
the squirrel quite nicely and, drop- 
ping it into my game bag, I con- 
tinued hunting. 

This hardwood ridge stretched 
away for a half-mile or more, ris- 
ing gradually toward the farther 
end. As we worked along, the 
dog put up several birds, but it so 
happened that she sprung them in 
such a way that I secured no 
reasonable chance for a_ shot. 
Then another “gray” was put up. This one climbed 
on the back side of the tree and did not expose itself to 
iny view until it had nearly reached the top. Then it 
ran out on a limb where it presented an easy shot. 

Up at the top of the hill we emerged into an upland 
pasture, a rocky piece of ground studded with low, brushy 
spruce trees. As I crossed the meadow, Tess continued 
her quartering and presently plunged into a little clump 
of low-limbed trees. As she went out of sight I heard 
a little scratching sound and then a big snowshoe rabbit 
went out of the cover and bounded off across the pasture 
in wild, erratic leaps. A hasty shot stretched him out. 
Tess was ordered to retrieve and brought the rabbit in, 
but one of these big hares is quite a mouthful for her 
and she dropped it at my feet instead of delivering it to 
hand as she should have done. Anyway she doesn’t seem 
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to like the feel of fur in her mouth 
and will not retrieve it with as 
much evident enjoyment as she 
will feathered game. 

It was a wonderful autumn 
day, unusually warm for so late 
in the season. It was the kind of 
a day that encouraged a little 
loitering and from this high ridge 
which rose above the surrounding 
country there were broad out- 
looks which made it an especially 
desirable place for loafing. ‘The 
side slopes of the ridge dropped 
away quite abruptly, with a 
sparse growth of shrubs and trees 
clinging to the crevices in the out- 
cropping granite. At the foot of 
the ledges lay a woodland which, 
from this vantage point, resembled 
a billowy brown sea. The 
autumn frosts which had splashed 
these hardwoods with such gor- 
geous tints a few short weeks 
earlier had all disappeared, but 
there is a certain subtle charm to 
the somber brown woods. Beyond these woods lay the 
farmlands, irregular pastures reaching long fingers out 
into the surrounding forest; square fields, some of them 
light tan in color with their coat of dead grass, others 
ribbed in wash-board effect by long rows of corn stubble, 
and still others that were nearly black with the rich soil 
that had been turned up by the plow. 

So pleasant was this prospect and so warm and com- 
fortable the sunshine that I decided to call a brief halt 
that I might lunch and enjoy the view at the same time. 
As so often happens, the brief halt lengthened to a full 
hour, and then I took up the gun and waved the dog into 
the grove of mixed woods that was draped over the other 
end of the ridge and sloped gradually down. 

(Continued on page 428) 


I am glad my dog is an all-around hunter. 
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Me an’ My Old Pard 


The Old Muzzle-Loader Comes Down Off the Rack 


PREDATORY cat was stalk- 
A ing one of my little chickens 

down in the back of the garden. 
Slowly, body level with the ground, he 
advanced on the unconscious chick, busy 
looking for bugs and worms. 

The old muzzle-loading, hair-trigger 
rifle, which for many years had not been 
fired and, as a relic of former days, had 
hung in its forked-limb rack above my 
door, was in my hands. I raised the long 
barrel and settled the deep-cut breech to 
my shoulder. Ye Gods, how natural it 
felt! Just then the cat turned and looked 
at me. He was black, but a small. white 
spot shone on his head. As the bead of the 
old gun covered that spot I touched the 
trigger—there followed the familiar crack 
—the chicken thief sprang in the air and, 
after a few convulsive kicks, lay still. As 
of old the bullet had gone true to its mark. 

I petted and hugged that old gun: “Dear 
old Pard,” I said aloud, “you have not for- 
gotten, though I have neglected you all these 
years and allowed myself to be led away 
by younger and prettier. I humbly beg your pardon.” 

We all look backward adown the years as they pile up 
one on another, whitening our locks, sapping our strength 
and vigor and sobering our thoughts. Seldom, however, 
are we transported back to boyhood’s days as I was then, 
standing there with that trusty rifle in my hands. The 
old gun, the pride of my youth, had all these years looked 
down on me from its rack above the door, where it hung 
useless and neglected, and at times seemed to shame me 
for my desertion and forgetfulness. Now the sight of it, 
and familiar feeling in my hands, brought back to me the 
happy days of youth when together we ranged the woods 
and fields in search of game. A true companion it was 
and I wanted no other. 

It came about “this-a-way,” as the montaineer down 
where that gun 
came from would 
say. I read a 
story of a “shoot- 
in’ match” in the 
southern moun- 
tains and, though 
the writer evi- 
dently knew little 
about the old rifles 
used, which he 
tried to describe, 
the tale brought so 
vividly to my mind 
such scenes in days 
of yore that I took 
the old gun down 
from its place, 
cleaned the stock 
of accumulated 
dust, oiled the 
lock, wiped out 
the barrel, loaded 
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At the shooting match. This pictute was taken about 1885, down in the 
mountains of North Carolina. 


it and—just then my wife called— 
“Fred, that cat is after the chickens 
again,” and handed me my .22 Savage. 
I waved her aside: “Never mind that, 
I’m going 
to shoot the 
old gun.” 
“That old 
thing,” she 
said, “you 
can’t hit 
anything with tha-at!” Ah, she did not 
know the thoughts in my mind, she did 
not know my old Pard! 

“Off with the old love and on with 
the new.” With the march of Time 
come changes to which we must con- 
form. Old things are cast aside and 
“improved” ones take their place as we 
strive to keep pace with the advance of 
“civilization.” Our stable is now empty 

of horses and the saddle hangs dusty and neg- 
lected on its peg; the big doors, through which 
we erstwhile rolled our shiny buggy, now 
open to receive a snorting “flivver”; fancy) 
rod and reel have displaced the old cane pole that stood 
in the chimney-corner outside and our gun-rack holds 
high-power rifle and breech-loading shotgun. 

Yet, with all this, I question seriously if we get any 
more out of life than in days agone when all was less 
complicated, any more enjoyment than before we were 
forced to keep pace with the demands of the present age. 
In fact I know that we do not. So let’s go back. 

In those days, and in that part of the country, the 
southern mountains where I was “raised” (or, like 
Topsy, ‘‘just grow’d”’), every boy learned to shoot, some- 
times before he could hold a gun “off hand,” and had to 
take a rest on fence or stump. His little savings bought 
a gun of some kind, were it no more than one of the old 
“Enfield” rifles left through the country after the Civil 
War, bored out to 
shoot shot, with 
an iron ram-rod 
which rang in 
loading until it 
could be heard a 
quarter of a mile, 
and used _ with 
clumsy “musket” 
caps, but of this he 
Was as proud as 
one would now be 
of the most mod- 
ern arm. 

I was envied by 
all the boys of my 
set, for I was the 
proud owner of a 
real shotgun, a 
single barrel of 
curious pattern, 
tube set in the end 
of the barrel and 


I raised the 
long barrel. 
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hammer in center like a revolver. What ‘“‘make” it was 
| did not know—nor care. It would shoot and bring 
down squirrel or bird as well as the best, but my am- 
bition was to own a rifle and to that end all my energy 
was bent and the pennies earned, or received from sale 
of skins, were hoarded. 

Money was scarce in those, the days of “Reconstruc- 
tion,” which Governor Vance (of North Carolina) 
aptly termed “The Reptilian Age of American Politics.” 
We traded in skins at the store for our powder and shot, 
and only for a specially fine one did we ever receive any 
cash. We were careful too of our ammunition and not 
a load of shot or a bullet was wasted. We could not 
count on having’a second shot and made each one tell. 
{ remember going out once with 5 bullets and a “neck” 
and coming back with 5 squirrels and a rabbit. In these 
days the repeating rifle and pump-gun or 
automatic are what keep the ammunition fac- 
tories busy. 

Perhaps it would be well for our marksman- 
ship—and our pockets—if we had only single- 
shot guns and took more time to reload. 

While saving money I kept my eye out for 
a good rifle and, when at last the necessary 
$9.00 was accumulated, I walked 8 milés up 
in the. hills, bought it, and walked back with 
it on my shoulder. It then seemed “as light 
as a feather” though its weight is 10 pounds. 

Never since have I known such joy and 
pride in the possession of anything. 

There is no special calibre to these 
guns. Each one has its own bullet moulds 
and the size of the bullet is expressed as 
—‘‘runs about .... to the pound.” My 
treasure ran about 120 to the pound 
though the bore is now a bit larger as it 
was afterward “rifled out” and _ the 
moulds “cherried out” to fit. They have 
two triggers, the one in the rear bears up 
with a strong spring against the arm 
from the “dog” of the lock and some 
guns will not even stand cocked until it is sprung down 
and, with a click, sets in a shallow notch in the front 
trigger. The slightest touch on this releases the other 
which in turn strikes the arm and throws the hammer. 

The proper charge for each gun was determined by 
placing the ball on a flat surface and pouring powder 
(black, of course) on the apex until it was covered. 
Then a charger was made, of turkey-bone, tip of horn 
or cane, to hold that amount. Cotton cloth of proper 
thickness was selected for patching and greased from the 
“taller-box” in the stock. This patching was placed 
over the muzzle, ball seated and set down enough to 
allow gathering it up, and then cut off level. The ball 
was then rammed home with the hickory rod, and if it 
fit properly one could feel it turn as it took the rifling. 
Thus when seated the ball already had the grooves of 
the rifling cut in it and did not have to take them on 
discharge as in a breech-loader. Of course “leading” 
of the barrel was unknown—for this reason and with 
the covered ball. 

At last I had reached the summit of my desires. I 
had a rifle, and together we ranged the woods, happy 
and care-free. 

Incidentally I may say that when a boy I was con- 
sidered “puny.” It was said that the angels had taken 
a liking to me and predicted that I would probably join 
their happy throng before I reached the age of twenty- 
one. I was taken out of school and turned loose to make 
the best of what years might be to my credit. I DID. 


Rifle on shoulder I took to the mountains and in their 
fastness lived in the cabins of the mountain folk, worked 
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‘with them, hunted and fished with them and adopted 


the primitive life of the wilds. To that I owe the 
strength and health which for many years has’ been 
mine. The rifle saved my life! Had the city swallowed me 
as it does so many of our youth today I no doubt would 
have fulfilled the prediction and gone to the “Happy 
Hunting Grounds” ere I had reached my majority. 

{ hunted, of course, with other boys and men, but also 
much alone, often preferring to slip through the woods 
with only my beloved rifle for company—and my little 
black “fice,” “‘“Mink.” 

Mink was of no particular breed—without the much 
vaunted pedigree now considered essential—but just as 
good a companion as the highest 
bred dog could ever be. He would 
stick to the trail of a rabbit until 
brought within reach of my gun and 
when his bark was heard in the 
woods it meant that a squirrel was 
in the tree under which he sat—no 
matter how often he had jumped 
from one to another. At night as 
I sat by the fire he would patiently 
pick from my frazzled trousers the 
burs and beggar-lice accumulated in 
the day’s hunt. All these he would 
put in a pile and, when he could 
find no more, wag his tail and look 
at me with evident satisfaction over 
a job well done and in expecta- 
tion of the pat on the head and 
word of praise he always received. 

A boy and his dog? What com- 
bination can beat it? As he goes 
through life that boy never has a 
truer and more trustworthy friend. 

I also hunted much with 
“George.” George was a_ half: 
breed Cherokee Indian. What the 
other half was is hard to say. He 
claimed that his father was “‘a pun- 
However, for his pedigree I cared 
He was the most expert 
There was no sound 


“It’s a 
catamount, 


all right!” 


kin-skinned nigger.” 
not at all—or if he had any. 
woodsman and hunter I ever knew. 
his ear did not catch, no.movement on ground or in tree 


escaped his eye. He knew the haunts and habits of each 
bird and beast and could gauge accurately what, under 
certain conditions, each would do. His judgment seldom 
erred—nor his rifle—and he could throw a “rock” with 
such precision that when the range was close he often 
used one and saved his ammunition. 

From him I learned about all I know of woodcraft 
which is of any practical value and it has stood me in 
good stead many a time in the years since then. 

How often -we hear the phrase—‘‘a green country 
pumpkin!’ Ye Gods! of all the verdant individuals, 
a city man in the country is the greenest and most 
ignorant. What does it profit us that we know city 
ways? As Goldsmith has it— 

“If to the city sped, what greets him there? 
To see profusion that he may not share, 

To see ten thousand baleful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and to‘thin mankind.” 

But what a countryman absorbs, from his youth up, 
is of daily use and practical value. I long ago learned 
to respect and admire the varied knowledge possessed 
by the “backwoodsman.” He can tell you what tvery- 
thing around is, and its use; he knows the wild life of 
bird and beast and can give reasons for everything seen 
or heard. To him all around has a meaning; the unusual 
flutter of a leaf, the unnatural form of a limb, at once 
catch his eye; the soft sounds of the wilderness speak 
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to him in a language he knows. Nature is an open book 
which he daily reads with understanding, while the poor 
city man stands dumb and impotent in its presence. 

George could neither read nor write, yet he taught me 
what books could not teach and “Me and my Pard” 
trailed him whenever opportunity offered. Do you 
wonder? Who will say that a thirst for that kind of 
knowledge is less commendable than one for “book 
larnin’”’? 

Our “shootin’ matches,” usually held in the late fall 
or winter, were either for turkey or beef, though I re- 
member one where a sheep was the prize, and at times, 
when there was some difference of opinion as to the 
relative marksmanship of any two boys, they met, each 
with his friends and backers, and “shot it out.” 

I was considered the best shot in my section while 
Will Hefner, “over on the crick,” enjoyed the same 
reputation in his “de-strict.”” This was not to be tolerated 
by either party and we met to settle the matter. The 
match was to be the usual “60 yards, off hand,” and 
two best out of three shots was to decide the champion- 
ship. We agreed to have only three, neither to demand 
more, and to shoot at the same target. I knew I had 
to shoot close to beat Will and I am quite sure he felt 
the same about me. Balls were selected with care and 
showed not the least flaw or bad cut at the “neck.” Our 
rifles were carefully wiped out after each shot. A piece 
of board was blackened in the fire, a cross (X) cut on 
it with a knife, the spot, a piece of white paper about 2 
.nches square, was fastened to it by a peg set in its center 
and that of the cross and the board nailed to an oak tree. 

As nobody in the crowd had a coin to toss up wé 
“drew straws” for the first shot, which Will won. He 


took his place at the mark on the ground and, after re- 
newing his aim several times—fired. 


“Center!” shouted his crowd, as the paper fluttered to 
the ground showing that the peg had been “driven.” So 
jt was, a center shot, could not be beaten and hard to 
equal. However, I had done as well and took my stand 
determined to do so now. The hole made by his ball 
was “mudded up” and again the peg set in the center. 
At the crack of my rifle it was my crowd that shouted 


“Never mind that. 
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“center,” for the paper again sailed off in the wind. 
My bullet had gone in the same hole. Will took his 
place and fired again cutting into the former hole— 
and I did the same. At the third shot everyone was 
holding his breath as that one must decide. Again Will 
cut into the old hole—and I did the same. It was a 
tie! Some wanted us to try another shot but we stuck 
to our agreement, shook hands and parted. I think each 
was a little afraid of the other and glad to call it a 
draw, but neither need to have been ashamed to be beaten 
by such accurate shooting. "They were about the best 
three shots I ever made. I was proud enough of what 
I had done, the more so when George said, “You done 
mighty well, boy. Most as well as I could have done.” 

When we shot for beef or turkey everyone had his 
own board and the shots were measured from the cross. 
The spot was not always put over the cross but some- 
times to one side—above or below—according to the 
way each one knew his gun was apt to shoot. Some- 
times a turkey was put in a box with his head sticking 
up between the slats of the top and we shot at his head 
or neck. At 60, or even 40 yards—off hand—it was a 
hard mark to hit as Mr. Gobbler did not always “hold 
still and look pretty.” When we shot for beef the value 
of the beast was sold in shots and the first and second 
best got the hind quarters, third and fourth the fore 
quarters and the fifth the head and hide. Usually at 
these matches there was plenty of “co’n licker” to be had. 
A jug sat on a stump, or other point of vantage, and the 
boys helped themselves to just the number of drinks they 
thought would enable them to hold a steady bead. Some 
times they got over the line—and paid for it by shooting 
wild—but not often. Sam Swanson could not hit “the 
broadside of a barn” unless he had a drink or two and 
I’ve seen him so loaded up that the muzzle of his gun 
was afflicted with the “double wobbles,’ but when he 
touched the trigger you might look for the hole near 
the cross. He often walked home with beef on his 
shoulder. 

All this the old gun above my door brings back to 
my mind through the mist of years, aye, numberless 
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I’m going to shoot the old gun!” 





State-Controlled 42 
Trout Waters 


A Practical Solution of the 
Where-to-Fish Problem 


By F. 1. SHERMAN 


Read posted rules. 


OME twenty years ago Louis Rhead wrote as fol- 

lows: “Crossing the Hudson (from the Catskill 

region) into the Berkshires and thence into Con- 
necticut, some distance back from the coast, there are 
many streams and brooks well stocked with trout, afford- 
ing really good fishing.” We are all pretty well aware 
of the effect that the automobile has had upon fishing and 
hunting conditions throughout the country—no need to go 
into that; however, judged in the light of conditions as 
they exist to-day, the above statement still holds true of 
the regions mentioned. Even nowadays when a brass band 
is the one thing missing to make a sure-enough Big 
Parade out of “opening day” on practically any well- 
known trout stream, there is still some pretty fair fishing 
in the Berkshires and Connecticut; not, perhaps, of a sort 
that would cause the annual visitor to the Nipigon to run 
a termperature, but some pretty fair fishing, for all that, 
as trout fishing goes the country over. 

And as regards Connecticut, at any rate, there is every 
prospect that this state of affairs will continue indefinitely. 
In fact, there is reason to believe that, in spite of the 
annual heavy depletion of the streams, conditions will im- 
prove rather than the opposite. And in any event, such 
fishing as there is—time will prove its quality—will, as 
respects many of the State’s best streams, continue to be 
open to the man in the street, anyone who acquires a 
license ; and, speaking as one who somehow has never been 
able to wax enthusiastic over the private preserve idea, 
that’s . something. 
Something the im- 
portance of which 
is difficult to over- 
rate, in fact. All 
over the country 
streams are going 
under lease to pri- 
vate clubs. The 
non - club - member 
will in no long time 
find his style con- 
siderably cramped, 
to say the least. 

Whether or not 
cognizance of the 
situation described 
figured to any con- 
siderable extent in 
the policy adopted 
by the Connecticut 
State Board of Fish- 
erles and Game 
some three years 
ago, the writer is 


Jay W. Penny, the noted Eastern fly-caster, working out a stretch of water 
on the Middle Branch. 


The step-over. 


not in a position to know. Regardless of the conducing 
factors the result has been to make Connecticut safe for 
the trout fisherman. To quote from the report of the 
Commission for the years 1924-1926: “One of the out- 
standing accomplishments of the Commission during the 
biennial term has been the acquisition of fishing rights 
on eleven of the largest trout streams in the State. The 
leases embrace about 116 miles of fishing waters and 
run for a period of four years. 
" HE leases also convey fishing rights on certain 
tributary streams to the extent of over 18 miles, 
thus making it possible to close these important breeding 
waters. The rights were given to the State by 263 
lessors in return for one dollar and other valuable con- 
siderations to each. The more important of the other 
valuable considerations include: the erection of step-overs . 
on all line fences and the making and enforcement of 
regulations for the protection of the lessors. The regu- 
lations provide that anglers are to keep within ten feet 
of the waters edge along the stream banks; that the 
crossing of cultivated lands is prohibited, and that the 
law which prohibits the building of fires is to be en- 
forced. . .. Another important consideration was the 
promise to annually stock the waters with trout not less 
than six inches long.” 

As noted, the above appeared in a report of the Com- 
mission published in 1926. As to how the system has 
been working out 
since that time, the 
writer is in receipt 
of a letter from 
Mr. John W. Tit- 
comb, Superinten- 
dent of the State 
Board of Fisheries 
and Game, which 
reads in part as fol- 
lows: “We now 
have fourteen 
streams under our 
control, on three of 
which the fishing 
rights have been 
purchased, indicat- 
ing that the land 
owners along those 
streams were Satis- 
fed with our 
methods of manag- 
ing this proposition 
—something which 
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N a fine rain I 
I started down 
the old short- 

cut trail at the foot 
of which lay the lake 
and my log cabin. 
I had been over in 
~ the hardwood coun- 
try helping my old 
neighbor Jim Mar- 
latt get in his hay. 
I had been amply 
repaid in listening 
to the exchange of 
reminiscences be- 
tween Superior Jim, 
as he was known on 
the river years ago, 
and Joe McKim. 
Both were old ex- 
lumberjacks and 
their stories of Ot- 
_sego Lake in the 
early days of the 
pine lumber opera- 
tions were vigorous, 
racy and delivered 
with much _ gusto 

and detail. 

“You mind the 
time—,” Superior 
would begin and 
then both would 
lean on their forks 
and work would stop all around 
while the second generation ab- 
sorbed history first hand. They 
had lived in a day when workmen on the river waded 
ice water of the log drive, working for from 16 to 18 
hours a day, living largely on salt pork and beans and 
drinking from the river they drove. My own father 
was their companion in those distant days, now happily 
past and I know they spoke the truth. Today they are 
all as healthy and vigorous as the great pine forests of 
which they were a part. Like all old-timers of northern 
Michigan’s pine woods, they possess a natural bent toward 
biting satire and cynical jibes, and mastery of a vocabu- 
lary abounding in expletive phrases of wondrous variety 
and picturesqueness. ‘Their talk was strong with the 
smell of sawdust and wet bark, the odor of fresh cut logs 
and white water—the unforgettable pungency of white 
pine. They spoke of amorous adventures down stream, 
and related many stirring incidents of the then frontier. 
Their conversation was replete with material for a hun- 
dred stories; but I was on a fishing trip. 

The air was mild and soft and full of aromatic scents 
coming from the damp trees and the wet litter on the 
forest floor. The gentle rain wove a delicate gauze 
through the shady woods. And as I paused by a great 
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pine log across the 
trail, I saw, in a nest 
at my feet, four 
pinkish white eggs, 
thickly peppered 
with reddish brown. 
Mother Towhee 
flitted about ner- 
vously watching me 
as I stood spell- 
bound. I did not 
molest her or her 
nest but stole silent- 
ly on down the trail. 
The shadows of late 
afternoon were 
lengthening as | 
emerged from the 
last stand of timber 
on the old short-cut 
trail and entered the 
pine plains country. 
From this elevation 
could be seen the 
chain of lakes below. 
At the foot of the 
range on which | 
stood, Guthrie Lake 
glistened in the rays 
of the late afternoon 
sun. If I hurried | 
might do two or 
three turns around 
the lake casting for 
bass. The trail led between high 
hills so for the thirty minutes it 
took me to reach the bottom of the 
range I did not see the lake. To appreciate the glory 
of my northern Michigan hills you should see them in 
contrast with a level country. While there is much of 
peace and spiritual inspiration in any hilly country, there 
is also much of joy, much of playfulness of wind and 
shadow and sun. Guthrie lies in a valley between high 
ranges. ‘The sun sinks early behind the thickly-wooded 
western hill and its shadows creep up on the gently rising 
slope opposite, painting the yellow Norway pines in 
golden hues and outlining the: stately white. pines. 


T was still early when I arrived at the cabin. My com- 
panions had not returned from the day’s jaunt. Each 
day we outlined a different schedule. One day we would 
follow the Sturgeon river north to Mackinac. Another 
day would see us. in the big pines east of Grayling on the 
East branch of the Au Sable. Or perhaps we would fish 
for trout in the headwaters of the Manistee. There are 
seven trout streams rising in Otsego county and we were 
not necessarily confined to any one of these. Farther 
east were many trout streams and several splendid lakes 
with great black bass just waiting for the lure. 
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Just as I was about to push off for a few hours casting, 
Blake came down to the dock. He had been in north on 
the upper Chub Lakes but had caught only one great 
northern pike about four pounds in weight. We went 
back to camp, cleaned and scaled the big fish and placed 
it where the women would find it upon their return. We 
knew that come what might we would have savory pike 
steaks for dinner that evening. The afternoon was warm 
and we donned our bathing suits, for it is more com- 
fortable out on the lake with little clothing than it is to 
be clothed conventionally. 

The lake was a jewel lying between the high hills. 
Not a ripple stirred its surface. We swung silently. 
away from the dock, heading east toward the Black Hole, 
so called because the shore-dropped abruptly down into 
dark, green depths. It was here I learned to dive when 
a boy. We who had mastered the art of swimming “dog 
fashion” were daring each other to leap into the black 
depths from a cordon of old’ boom sticks which jutted 
out over the water. I recall with what fear and trepi- 
dation I advanced to the end of the log. How cold the 
water looked! But there was no backing out after we 
had gone that far. Tom, our boy companion, had dove 
without mishap so I poised and slipped headfirst into that 
dark depth. The water was icy cold. Exceptionally 
cold here, for a hidden spring shot its icy waters up in 
the center of the Black: Pool. Down, down I went and 
even as I passed wide-eyed into the icy waters below the 
boom sticks I saw several great dark shadows slink away 
into the deeper and warmer water of the lake. Then to 
the surface and I swam back to the boom sticks. What 


memories! 


DREW in the oars and, using one as a paddle, care- 

fully rounded the sandy bar so that Blake could cast 
directly into the shadows of the western shore of the 
bay. His first cast produced nothing. Slow- 
ly we advanced to the center of the pool. 
Back went the fisherman’s fore arm and 
forward with that easy movement so diffi- 
cult for the novice but so easy for the ex- 
pert. The lure sailed through the 
air like a swallow and alighted at 
the end of a sunken pine log jut- 
ting out from a tangle of brushwood 
at the far end of the pond. A great 
form shot into the air but did not 
strike the bait. He had missed it. 
Again the bait was 
retrieved, slowly, 
with life-like mo- 
tion, but no fish 
followed it. We 
waited a half 
minute and _ then 
Blake cast again and 
as the plug struck 
the water he tensed 
himself for the 
strike. He was not 
disappointed. The 
big fish did .not 
break water but.the 
line . stiffened and 
the reel sang_ its 
song of joy. Then 
came slack line. 
Quickly I ~ba¢ked 
water, for I felt sure 
the fish was heading 
for the open lake 
and would have to 
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pass our boat to get there. Blake retrieved madly. Then 
without warning, about thirty feet to our right, the big 
fellow stood on his tail on the surface of the water and 
shook his great head like a bulldog. We could hear the 
loose hooks tinkle and rattle against the wooden plug 
before he sounded. The line again stiffened and I was 
glad to follow the fish, for he tore off so much line in 
thar last mad rush that we feared he would clean the 
reel. With long, even strokes I followed the maddened 
fish as he made for more open water and the eastern 
shore. We breathed once again. Had he wrapped the 
line around that boom stick projecting in front of our 
boat the line would have snapped or the hooks would 
twist out, for this was no ordinary bass. 


HE big fish was growing perceptibly weaker. The 

rushes were shorter and soon we saw his grest, 
bronzed back under the prow of the boat. We had no 
net and the gaff was in Blake’s tackle box. There was now 
no need to row after the fish to lessen the tension on the 
line. I scrambled madly in the tackle box for the gaff, 
but before I could assemble its three pieces into one, 
Blake had the fish behind the gills and was heaving the 
great flopping monster aboard. ‘There would be more 
than pike for dinner we knew now. ‘This proved to 
be one of the largest big-mouth black bass we had ever 
caught in this lake, a body of water noted for its excep- 
tionally large fish. : 

A light breeze from the west had come up since we 
landed the fish. We made a few more casts, but hoped 
we would not get anything, for we had all the fish we 
could use and we had not built our new live box as 
yet. Soon we heard the cars of our company coming 
in. The others were returning from the 
trip of the day. We remained out on 
the lake just long enough to get out of 
chopping the wood for the next day— 
we were catching fish you understand— 

and then came in proudly 
bearing the catch of the 
Hot coffee and season. We put him in corn- 
hotter cakes— meal after which they sunk 
lead me to it! him in sizzling butter. I re- 
call I ate three large pieces. 

And all night I 
dreamed I was 
afloat on a half sub- 
merged log in the 
Inside Passage of 
Alaska with a black 
bass the size of a 
Pacific whale chas- 
ing me up and 
down the coast line 
waving a gaff over 
my head. That’s 
what too much fish 
will do after a hard 
day’s haying and 
fishing. 

The evenings in 
this north country 
are most entrancing. 
One of the charm- 
ing occurrences of 
the late summer 
nightfall in north- 
ern Michigan.-is the 

* gathering of the fire 
flies. They are 
thick around the 
water and over the 
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swamp lands. Every evening at certain periods they flit 
past with their tiny lanterns blinking on and off like 
aerial burglars lighting the way for the mosquitoes with 
their drills. We would build fires on the sandy beach 
and sit about enjoying the evening. Great moths would 
blunder into the flames, flutter out on the water and 
drop to the surface. What a feast the fish had then. 


Early next morning the bass would feed on these singed 
moths and their rushing in the water would awaken us. 


HE moon in northern Michigan seems especially 
large. Perhaps it is the altitude, 1400 feet above sea 
level in this section. Only on the Yukon River near 
Dawson have I seen the moon so large and yellow. In 
June the moon gives 
a fresh wonder to 
the woods. It 
shines down through 
the dancing aspen 
leaves to the mottled 
ground below. 
Tiny mice scurry 
about in the leaves 
and the whippoor- 
will sings his lilting 
lullaby throughout 
the night. One 
imagines many 
things as he sits by 
the edge of the lake 
in the velvet moon- 
light. The loveli- 
ness is indescribable. 
The rays _ shine 
through the dark 
needles of the pines 
and the green leaves 
of the white birches. 
The crystal. glory 
of the summer moon 
in the high country 
is a secret loveliness, 
known only to the 
fortunate who have 
been eye-witnesses 
to this miracle of 
rarefied atmosphere. 
We have several 
secret trout fishing 
grounds throughout 
the north where we 
can go, always as- 
sured of finding big ones. Usually this is in country prac- 
tically impassable to automobile and far off trails of any 
kind. Perhaps logs jam the stream and fly fishing is out of 
the question in spots. There you can depend on it you will 
find the largest and best trout. The spring-fed brooks are 
the favorite haunts of the trout, although most of them are 
closed to fishing by the Conservation Department and 
are so posted. These fish seek the cool, shadowed pools 
deep in thickets where the rays of the warming sun 
have the least chance of tempering the water. Several 
trout often remain in the same pool for months if the 
natural food is plentiful. The fisherman who knows 
his sport and the nature of the surroundings best adapted 
for the fish is likely to win the reputation of being a 
“lucky” angler. 

One warm morning in June we were making our 
way down the Pigeon River on the flats a few miles 
northeast of Gaylord. Here were tangled cedars and 
a jumble of tamarack filling the stream. I recall that 
a beautiful red bird flitted ahead of us as we made 
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our way down stream, shooting like a scarlet flame across 
the river. Now and then, his flaming form reflected in 
the tumbling waters below. The ground was red with 
strawberries which seemed to mature much later on these 
moist flats. Clouds covered the sun and we felt it was 
one of those “fishy” mornings when the trout would bite 
anything. I was using a single dry fly, a flying midget. 
The logs were so thickly strewn that it was with difficulty 
one could approach a hole large enough to hold the fly. 
Beavers had built a dam across the river at one point 
and in the back waters of this dam the water was com- 
paratively quiet. A huge turnout, a cedar root, offered 
protection and I slipped behind it. Without looking | 
cast the fly ahead and where I remembered the center of 
this tiny beaver 
pond should be. 
The instant the fly 
alighted I felt a 
sharp tug and knew 
I had hooked a good 
one. I must per- 
force forsake my 
hiding place now 
and come out into 
the open to battle. 
As I stepped around 
to the edge of the 
pool the fish made 
another race for the 
tangled timbers at 
the opposite side of 
the pond. That 
would never do and 
I swung the rod 
back sharply. 


HIS rod, a nine 

footer, gave the 
fish leeway but still 
held stiff enough to 
discourage him. 
The big trout bored 
down to the bottom 
and I could see the 
mud stir as he 
struck the more 
miry depths, but as 
yet I had not seen 
the fish. He turned 
and started up 
stream and for the 
- first time he turned 
broadside and then I saw him in all his beauty. I 
nearly dropped the rod in my excitement. He was the 
largest squaretail I ever hooked. I was doubly careful 
now as I handled him. For fifteen minutes we played, 
the fish never tiring. Not once did he come near the 
surface, but I could see the great bronzed back as he 
swam to and fro trying to disengage the fly from its hold. 
Once he wound the line around a sunken stake the 
beavers had placed in their dam to hold it ‘together. 
Fortunately the leader slipped off before he could tear 
lose. I reeled in. As he came toward me he saw me, 
evidently for the first time. There was new vigor in his 
going. At the edge of the brush tangle I held him. He 
steamed ahead like a power boat and despite all I could 
do to hold him he gained the brush and tangle. Turning 
sharply to the right he caught the leader under a sunken 
cedar root. Then he began a terriffic wrenching and 
twirling, his great pink belly shining in the water. The 
sun came out for a moment and illumined the scene. 


(Continued on page 455) 
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Bobwhites and Buskins 


When in Rome, Do As the Romans Do 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


HERE is an old saying 
that bids one when in 
Rome to do as the Ro- 
mans do. Applied to sports 
afield there is much sense in 
the saw. When one is away 
from home in a strange country 
it is well to look around and 
make note of the clothing the 
natives wear, the weapons they 
use and the methods they em- 
ploy in taking their game. 

For the habits and customs of a locality are largely 
the outgrowth of the needs of the neighborhood, which 
one new to the country could well copy. 

I will never forget the first trip I took to Missouri after 
bobwhites. I was a mature man at the time and fully 
versed in the doctrine I herein preach, yet the crisp 
November morning Doc. and Joe pulled up before my 
house with two setters and one pointer in the automobile, 
I ignored all past experience and smiled to myself at their 
stiff, canvas trousers, and heavy, high, laced boots and 
climbed in wearing ordinary shoes and moleskin trousers. 

Of course, I had a little excuse upon that particular 
occasion for not having spoken to Doc. and Joe about 
the proper raiment for such sport. You see I had 
hunted quail all my life out in the short-grass country 
and it did not once occur to me that there was anything 
a dentist and a coal operator could teach me about bag- 
ging bobwhites, regardless of where the hunt was to 
take place. 

Almost as long as I have hunted bobwhites I have had 
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Good cover. 


“Here they are 
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a snicker in my system for the indoor man who decks 
himself out in all the sporting goods store paraphernalia 
he can hang upon his frame for a day afield. 

I long ago decided that I preferred comfort to pic- 
turesqueness when I go after game. When | hunt quail 
in nice weather I dress lightly, and don’t want any ten- 
pound footwear on my feet to tire me out, either. 

So that opening day of the Missouri quail season when 
I smiled to myself at all of the high pacs, slicker-lined 
pants and game pockets Doc. and Joe disported, I little 
dreamed that the laugh was really on me. 

“Are those all the shells you are going to take?” de- 
manded Joe, noting me count out 15 shells from a fresh 
box into the pockets of my hunting coat. 

“Why?” I countered. “Isn’t the limit ten quail in 
Missouri this year?” 

I expect I seemed a bit cocky about it, although I 
didn’t mean to be. Out on the open plains, where I 
haled from, the bagging of ten bobwhites with even ten 
shells is nothing to write a news story about. 

So I looked on in honest surprise when Doc. and Joe 
each crammed their pockets, reckoning privately, that 
some people present were either expecting to exceed the 
bag limit or else were mighty poor shots. 

It was a crisp fall day, just cold enough to be exhilarat- 
ing. The call of a bobwhite had rung across the air as 
we had set up our guns, so, with keen anticipation, we 
followed our dogs over to an immense black hedge row 
that enclosed a square quarter-section of Missouri land. 
We found the hedge free from underbrush, its base as 
clean as a closely-cropped cow pasture. A kaffir corn 
field skirted one side of it, and a field of unshucked, 


announced Doc. 
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standing corn flanked the other. It was ideal quail ter- 
ritory. 

Following good dogs down such cover is a treat. Not 
fifty yards along the hedge Peggy, one of Doc’s setters, 
came through and scouted, tail swinging stylishly, among 
the rows of stubble. She found something interesting 
in a shallow swale, sniffed high-headedly back 
toward the hedge ten steps and pointed, in- 
dicating that the birds were between 
her and me in the hedge. 

“Peggy has them,” I called. 

Joe and Doc. came up on the 
opposite side. Betty, Joe’s 
pointer, and Bob, Doc’s other 
setter, both stiff as steel, like- 
wise looked through the 
hedge, keenly interested in 
Peggy and me. 

Getting up Peggy’s find 
was a simple matter of 
walking toward the hedge. 

About a dozen birds got 

up. One swung left over 

the shocks. I fired and it 

fell upon bare ground. Three 

quail were flying down the 
hedge when I returned my at- 
tention to the covey. I selected 
the middle one and it, too, went 
down. 

Two shells, two birds. I complimented 
myself that I hadn’t forgotten a great deal 
since last quail season. 

Bob retrieved one of my birds and Peggy the other, 
both taking them to Doc. as they had been taught to do. 

Bob was the outstanding hero the next half hour, find- 
ing three singles and a bunch of three for me during 
that time. 

The first single darted into the hedge before it had 
gone fifteen feet. It was one of those “harvest hay while 
the sun shines” shots, which thrill a hunter—if he kills. 
I snap-fired and the bird fell amid a rain of hedge limbs. 

Bob pointed the second single out of my sight. It 
came my way when flushed and I hung it up on a branch 
before I realized it was showing intention to alight. 

The third single refused to lie for Bob. Bob froze 
on it twice, only to have it run away both times. The 
last sprint was in plain sight, so I was all set to shoot 
when it saw me, squatted, and sailed away toward the 
kaffr. A neat left angle requiring a rather accurate 
estimate of lead, that in late years seldom bothers me. 
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The bunch of three had taken refuge in a kaffir corn 
shock. Bob trailed them a full fifty yards with me at 
his heels, eager, alert, happy Bob, whose hair is smooth 
as silk, telling me as plainly as spoken words that the 
birds were in the shock ten feet before we reached it. 

That was old stuff to me, but I remember yet the 

tingle of anticipation which swept over me as 

I stepped up to Bob. Such sensations are 

precious to me. When I become so old 

and hardened that I get no thrill 

from an arising bobwhite whir- 

ring away from the nose of a 

good dog I expect to store away 

my guns and give up days 

afield. But there is no dan- 

ger of that. I never will. 

Recently I ap- 

proached a beauti- 

ful, clever, pair of 

setters on point, 

gun beneath my 

arm, camera 

opened for a_ photograph. 

As I maneuvered into the 

position I wanted I almost 

stepped upon a bird at the 

outer edge of the concealed 

flock. Out it clattered. With 

nerves aquiver I flung the camera 

away and killed the single, even as it 

swerved downward and to the right to 

dodge behind a clump of standing cornstalks. 

Tough on the picture machine, but real sport. Then, 

with the single down I retrieved my camera, laid my gun 

upon the grass out of the way of further temptation and 

made my exposure of those wonderfully trained dogs that 
all through my fiasco had held their point. 

The trio from the kaffir shock flushed simultaneously. 
In a straight line six feet apart they flew directly from 
me. I began with the right bird and dropped it before 
it had attained maximum speed. I swung left, pulled 
the trigger and that bird crumpled. 

“Nice work,” complimented Doc. from the other side 
of the hedge which at that point was too dense for com- 
fortable crawling through. 

“Maybe he has got enough shells, after all,” reckoned 
Joe. 

Eight birds with eight shells the first hour out. A 
smug satisfaction enveloped me. A satisfaction that made 
the sun brighter and the walking easier. Even the dogs, 

(Continued on page 425) 
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The angler who passes up the fly rod and modern lures is missing interesting sport. 


Bassing with Light Lures 


A Practical Article for the Bass-Bug Enthusiast 


HE angler for black bass and 

pickerel who passes up the fly 

rod and its modern lures is 
missing out on one of the most interest- 
ing branches of the angling pastime. 
Moreover, there are often times and 
places when the fly rod and its smaller 
offerings are indicated in preference 
to the bulkier and more obvious presen- 
tations of the bait-caster ; and, likewise, 
after a protracted siege with the short 
rod, a-change to the fly rod is often welcome. 

It seems to the writer that just now there is consider- 
able uncertainty in the minds of many anglers regarding 
how to outfit for casting cork-bodied lures, large deer- 
hair flies with floating properties, fly-spinners, and the 
various other lures used with a fly rod for black bass, 
pike and pickerel. Incidentally, I might make the point 
right here that the effectiveness of these so-called ‘“‘bass 
bugs” is by no means limited to the large- and small- 
mouth bass, but the angler whose fishing is confined to 
pike and pickerel can rely on some good sport resulting 
from their use, provided some judgment is used as to 
where and when to fish them. 

I think most of the uncertainty about outfitting for 
bass bug casting is due to the custom of angling writers 
of treating this subject more or less superficially in con- 
nection with articles on the general subject of fly-fishing 
for bass; whereas an outfit which quite likely would be 
wholly satisfactory for fly-casting for bass with standard 
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By SAMUEL G. CAMP 


HE effectiveness of these so- 

called “bass bugs” is by no 
means limited to the large- and 
small-mouth bass, but the angler 
whose fishing is confined to pike 
and pickerel can rely on some good 
sport resulting from their use, pro- 
vided some judgment is used as to 
where and when to fish them. 


flies, a la trout fly-fishing, might at 
the same time be very poorly adapted 
to bug casting. The present article, 
then, is confined strictly to the sort of 
rod, line, etc., best to use for throwing 
cork-bodied lures, large bucktail flies, 
fly-spinners, and the other modern 
“light lures” as they have been termed. 

Perhaps the term ‘“‘fly-rod light 
lures” answers the purpose well 
enough, but actually, from the view- 
point of the angler who has used only standard flies 
without spinner attachment, bass bugs, fly-spinners and 
the like, possess appreciable weight. To be sure, such 
lures are light in comparison with most. bait-casting 
offerings, and possibly the inventor of the term had that 
in mind. Anyhow, not only do these so-called light lures 
possess weight but they are also of such size as to create 
considerable air and water resistance when cast and being 
retrieved. Selection of the fly rod, then, should be made 
with due recognition of these determining factors—the 
weight, air and water resistance of the lures in ques- 
tion. 


ELECTION of the right rod, too, is not nearly so 
much a matter of rod weight as of its action."* Too 
often writers on this subject confine themselves merely 
to suggestions regarding the weight of the rod, perhaps 
with the further advice that the rod possess “plenty of 
backbone.” Suppose a rod of 514 to 6 ounces is advised. 
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Perfectly good advice, as far as it goes. But take the 
5% ounce rod, for example. In that weight you will 
find fly rods running all the way from 8 to 9% feet. 
Certainly, at a given weight, you can’t add a foot’and a 
half to a rod without materially changing the action. 
And with equal certainty the prospective bass bug artist 
who enters a tackle store merely with the idea of “a 5% 
ounce rod” in mind has his luck with him if he comes 
out with an article anywhere near suited to the purpose. 

Within reason, the shorter the rod at a given weight 
the better it will be suited to bug casting. This, because 
only a stiff, hard-action rod will stand up under the 
weight, air and water resistance of lures in the bass bug 
class; and because, too, such a rod is necessary if one is 
to be able to cast these lures with any sort of efficiency. 
A limber rod, even in the requisite bass weights, is. simply 
out of the running. 

Not to draw out this matter of the rod to too great a 
length, I give here the weights and lengths of the bass 
bug fly rods turned out by one of our most famous rod- 
making concerns. These rods are built for the express 
purpose of bug casting. The specifications are as fol- 
lows: 8 ft., 514 0z.; 8% ft., 534 oz.; 9 ft., 6%4 02z.; 
91% ft., 61% oz.; 10 ft., 7 oz. Notice the weight of 
5% ounces in the 8-foot length. An average 8-foot dry 
fly or medium stiff rod would not at the most weigh 
over 414 ounces. That gives you an idea of the right 
kind of rod for handling “‘light lures.” 

However, here are the figures on an equally well- 
known but more moderate-priced line of rods suitable 
for all-round fly-fishing of the heavier type and personally 
known to the writer to be wholly satisfactory for bass 
bug fishing under ordinary conditions: 8% ft., 544 0z.; 
9 ft., 534 oz.; 9% ft., 6% oz. Again let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that 414 ounces would be about the top 


weight for the average 8'4-foot trout action fly rod, as 
against a weight of 514 ounces for this length as above 
specified. 

Averaging up, I would say that most anglers would 
be well suited with a 534 ounce rod in a length not over 


9 feet. This should insure a sufficiently stiff rod, and 
as above suggested, what you need is the right action, not 
weight necessarily. And when you get above 534 ounces 
you’re getting weight—make no mistake about that. 

It has always seemed to me that when writing prin- 
cipally with the idea of being of some assistance to the 
beginner, writers should be pretty careful about obtrud- 
ing their personal notions in regard to tackle and methods 
when, to their knowledge, these ideas are contrary to 
general experience 
and to well-recog- 
nized custom. For 
example, if a 
writer suffers from 
the hallucination 
that it is feasible 
and practicable to 
make a business of 
fishing a dry fly 
downstream, why, 
all right, let him 
go ahead and do it, 
and may joy go 
with him. But 
when he hands out 
any such sugges- 
tion to the begin- 
ner—and it has 
been done — I 
maintain that, to 
say the least, he is 
not doing the new 


A likely stretch 
of shore. 
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hand at the fly-rod game any particular favor. By the 
same token, I think it would be for the best interests 
of all concerned if the chosen few—very few—who 
favor a tapered line for bass bug casting would be some- 
what careful about their manner of breaking into print 
to that effect. 

Tapered lines, including the worthwhile domestic 
products, are not only expensive but unnecessary for use 
with bass bugs, fly-spinners and the like, the chief reason 
being because usually it will be found much more diff- 
cult to straighten out the line on the forward cast. Pos- 
sibly the idea is that added “delicacy” is acquired by the 
employment of a tapered line; but as a general proposi- 
tion it would seem that delicacy is of no significance in 
bug casting, and that the bigger the splash and the more 
fuss the lure makes the better are its chances. 


GAIN, the theory that the weight of the lure car- 
ries the line after it, as the bait-ccster’s plug car- 
ries a light casting line, does not work out in actual 
practice. The weight of these large bucktail and cork- 
bodied flies is not sufficient to overcome their air re- 
sistance and the drag of the line, with the result that 
what is needed is the requisite weight in line and leader 
right up to the point of attachment to the lure. Line 
and leader must carry the lure, the same as in any branch 
of fly fishing, and in bug casting this is best effected by 
using a level line up to the line-weight capacity of the 
rod, and also a short, heavy, level leader. 

A soft-finish line is by all means the best for the pur- 
pose of the bass bug caster, one reason being because a 
line of this type is a better floater than the ordinary hard- 
enameled line, and when using any kind of floating fly 
rod lure, especially when the lure is allowed to remain 
quiet on the surface for some moments, it is of great 
advantage not to have the line sink. Be sure to have 
some form of line-dressing preparation handy and use 
when necessary. These help to float and also preserve 
the line. 

I have said that the line should be up to the line- 
weight capacity of the rod. Ordinarily, for a rod say 
nine feet in length and weighing 534 ounces, that woul: 
probably mean a line of size D. However, it is not pos- 
sible to advise in this respect without reservation. One 
of the best known American soft-finish lines runs a bit 
over-weight and over-size, and the most famous of the im- 
ported vacuum-finished lines runs one size smaller, letter 
for letter, than the domestic products. But with the 
majority of lines size D should be about right. Twenty- 
five yards will be sufficient, and to this a backing of bait- 

casting line may 
be added if indi- 
cated by the char- 
acter of the fish- 
ing. 

Leaders for bass- 
bug casting may 
now be said to 
have become 
standardized at + 
or 414 feet. They 
are made of heavy 
gut with a regular 
loop at one end 
and about a 2 to 
2% inch loop at 
the other for at- 
taching the lure. 
I know of no good 
reason for using 
anything else and 
my preference is 
(Cont. on p. 446) 





Our Cabin by the Lake 


Building a Log Cabin at Moderate Cost 


HE urge to own a cottage in 
some vacationland is very hard to 
deny ; at least we found it always 

bobbing up at the 

most unexpected 

times; and as the 

children grew older 

there was a_ real 

need for a cottage. 

When the urge be- 

came a need, then it 

was time to look 

around. 

After the log cabin 
by the lake was com- 
pleted, we wondered 
why we waited so 
long. The cost of 
the lot was only a 
few hundred dol- 
lars; suitable loca- 
tions in hundreds of 
excellent regions 
cost from $200 to 
$750, most of them 
with watered front- 
age and a good beach. Timbers and lumber used in the 
construction cost less than $900. Labor, hardware and 
cement blocks for. the chimney, as well as the fire bricks, 
amounted to something like $500. 

In short, it is possible to become the owner of a mod- 
est log cabin, with all the sentiment attached to such a 
vacation home, for $1,500, or thereabouts, lot and all. If 
one cares to tackle the work of construction himself, this 
cuts off at least one-fourth from the total cost. There is 
added satisfaction in planning your own camp. 


Possibly you may not prefer a log cottage, as many do, 
in which case there are numerous other kinds of camps 
possible. The rough board shack is popular in the West 
and found in many National Forests on land leased from 
Uncle Sam for a nominal sum; while throughout the lake 
region or the Middle West and in the eastern Adiron- 
dacks, the frame cottage with painted siding (ship-lap or 
novelty siding) seems most favored. As I have said, we 
voted for the romantic. log cottage. This meant that we 
ad to consider a location where small timbers were avail- 
able for the walls. 

In the hundreds of wooded lake and hill sections of the 
United States there is plenty of material suitable, which 
need not be logs more than five or six inches in diameter. 
I'he smaller the timber, the easier it is to handle and fit. 
The most essential thing is to look for a supply of straight 
trees, usually second growth; frequently you can buy a 
lot with plenty of them on it and ten to one they need 
thinning out anyhow. Suitable timber should neither be 
too heavy, which excludes most hardwoods, nor too light, 
such as poplar or basswood; anyhow none of the woods 
nentioned are likely to be symmetrical. Good timbers 
for log cabins include spruce, fir, pine, balsam, larch and 
cypress. 

We were not fortunate enough to find a lot with trees 
suitable for building, but before we acquired it we made 
sure that there was a good supply near and learned the 
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By FRANK BRIMMER 


End view of Lake Lona Lodge. 


price. It took 75 logs to build Lake 

Lona Lodge, the main structure of 

which was 28 x 30 feet, and these were 
cut and hauled from 
a nearby swamp for 
$1.25 each.  Inci- 
dentally, winter is 
a good time to get 
out your logs for 
several reasons; the 
sap is then below 
the ground, the 
snow makes lum- 
bering easy; it also 
prevents scarring 
the bark when the 
timbers are skidded, 
and in some places 
where good cabin 
logs grow in 
swamps it is next to 
impossible to get at 
them with _ horses 
until the frost has 
made the place ac- 
cessible. 

There are a number of styles for building log cabin 
corners; one of the most attractive, and at the same time 
easy to do as well as economical, is illustrated by the ac- 
companying photographs of our camp. Two 2 x 4 sticks 
each 9 feet long were first sawed out for each corner, 
eight of them in all. Then these were spiked together 
in pairs to form an ordinary trough. As the logs were 
built into the four walls, each was end spiked against the 
2x4 face against which it rested. The last thing, a 
small timber 9 feet long, was stood at each corner within 
the trough. The edges of the 2x 4’s are all hidden by 
the four-inch casings. 

Where doors and windows come in the walls, the free 
log ends are likewise held in place by having a 2 x 4 of 
suitable length spiked to the ends. This means that all 
timbers should be sawed out as nearly square as possible, 
which is not difficult. The 2x 4’s used in the windows 
and doors not only hold the logs in place, but each is also 
the upright part of door or window frame, as the case 
may be. 


ORKING in doors and windows, it is obvious, 

saves useful full length timbers for the walls, where 
above such openings it was necessary to use a timber that 
extended the full length of the wall, which was 28 feet 
one way by 30 the other. There is no trick about build- 
ng up a log cabin wall, with this type of corner, except 
that butts and tops should alternate in order to keep the 
walls going up as near horizontally as possible. 

We used casement windows, as these seemed more ap- 
propriate for the type of wall and height, and where a 
maximum amount of light was needed, two sashes were 
placed side by side, rather than one above the other as in 
the ordinary manner. 

Along the thirty-foot front a porch ten feet wide was run. 
Five upright timbers supported its roof. At the back we 
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for its wall-eyed pike, its bass and musky fishing. 

That was in the days before the steel mills came 
to the cities of Doyer and New Philadelphia. In other 
words it was many years ago. But I have the joy of 
knowing those days, when the river was a river among 
others. When wall-eyed pike had as yet to be known 
as “wall-eyed pike,” as “pike-perch” or any other sort of 
pike. They were called ‘‘sa’mon,” and sa’mon they are 
to this day among the few old-timers that are left. 

But that was yesterday. The day before the steel mills 
grew On its upper reaches and sneaked their acids in when 
the winter and spring floods were running. If there is 
talk of re-stocking, the listener immediately holds up both 
hands with a thinly-veiled horror. 

“What! Not thinking of stocking that stream—why 
the acids will only kill them off again”—and that is the 
end of the movement, for the dear old river 
has a name far and wide among those who 
attend to these things in the state of 
Ohio, as being badly tinged with acids. 

And the worst of it is that it is true. 

In the winter seasons these acids are dumped. Then 
they spread like a veil of destruction, and in the spring, 
when the buds have opened on the sycamores and the 
water maples along shore, the boulders, the sand of the 
rifles and the rocks under the leaning old trees are all 
tinged a deep, threatening reddish color. It takes some 
of the sweetness from the spring. Some of the beautiful 
blue of the fresh skies of the woodland haunts along the 
river is stolen—but it does not take from the souls of the 
old chaps who once knew good wall-eyed pike fishing in 
the stream, the desire to get out and try their wobbling, 
diving plugs along the pickerel weeds 
and over the eddying pools below the 
rifles. ... 

The moon had just set in the west, 
a faint, haunting half-circle that hung 
coldly over the young sycamore sap- 
lings. The brilliant morning star was 
gazing at its own dazzling image in the deep pools be- 
low the bridge that crosses to the river road which runs 
by Stockers river bottom farm, when the three of us, 
all old-timers, drove up the road that led to the farm. 
A solitary square of lamplight told us that Lester Stocker 
was up and waiting. 

This stretch of river, from the old Stocker home to 


Tiers was a time when the old river was famous 


Ready to 
embark, 


The Professor 
put back 


a small bass. 


Silvery Shadows 


The Stream Was Polluted 
By BEN C. 


the Tiderick Ford, has always been one of the finest 
stretches of wall-eye water on the entire river. I have 
some records of pike taken as high as twenty pounds. 
Sounds almost unbelievable, I know, but nevertheless it 
is true. A pike that weighed twelve pounds was not at 
all unusual, rather it was a very commonplace event to 
take such a fish when the river was in its prime. But, as 
I have said before, those good old days are gone now. 
And, yet, there are many fine ten- and twelve-pound wall- 
eyes in those deep, blue-green, eddying pools. For this 
reason the gang had decided on fishing this stretch of 
water once again. 


UR boat was one of the old-time river models, uscd 

since the time of Adam on these inland streams. 
Eighteen feet in length, broad of beam, with slightly 
tapering ends, which were but very lightly sprung and 
square at both ends. The stern and the bow were alike. 
But with a riverman and a good pole there is no finer 
fishing boat afloat. 

It was growing lighter. And the time of all times to 
fish for these wall-eyed pike of the Ohio drainage system 
is just as the dawn is breaking. 

But there was a growl of disgust from our host when 
he saw the lunch. Here we had almost, unwittingly, 
offended this fine fellow. He had made all arrangements 
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of the Tuscarawas 


But It Still Contained Fish 
ROBINSON 


for us to take dinner at his house, but we had figured that 
a shore-dinner would be the best all around, as we would 
in that manner not be forced to return up the river if 
we found the fish striking downstream. 

The long, swift riffle spun the boat like a top at times, 
but we always managed to strike the smooth, glassy-green 
current bow first. 

“There’s a good spot,” I thought to myself, deciding 
that I would do the most of my casting into those twist- 
ing eddies that hugged the bank. 

The water had not yet attained summer temperature. 
The big fellows were well down in the gravel pools. In 
this river there are three places where wall-eyed pike can 
be expected: In deep gravel pools, where the depth 
ranges from eight to twelve feet, and where the fish school 
in bunches of two, three and even half a dozen; in the 
rock-littered pools at the foot of the riffles and rapids; and 
along rocky points of land. But in all cases, the wall- 
eye of the rivers is in the current. Rarely ever do they 
seek the backwaters. ‘They are essentially a fish of the 
omen and in these currents must the angler cast his 
ure, 


HE Professor and Johnson decided that the east 
shore looked promising to them. We beached the 
boat and they took positions on the rocks and started 
casting over the main current of the river. In these spots 


no doubt there lay some fine fish, and I would have chosen 
the location for a chance strike of a muskellunge. We 
had not reached the center of the river before a call from 
the Professor caused us to look back. He had landed a 
nice two-pound wall-eye. 

“There’s a part of the dinner,” he called to us. 

“We'll keep that one to take home,” grunted Lester 
aside to me. ‘A big one will make us a better meal. 
Four men takes a lot o’ fish.” 

“Why are you so-sure of getting a big one, Lester?” I 
inquired. 

“Notice where that wind is,” he directed me, and I 
thrust my finger in my mouth and held it up to the breeze 
that wafted lightly across the river. The side facing the 
south chilled soonest. 

“In the south—sure!” 

“An’ where you're figurin’ on casting over along that 
shore, there’s a cross-over where th’ big 
pike feed. It’s just th’ time they’re start- 
ing to feed right now, and I’ve never seen 
water in prettier shape. That’s a few of 
the reasons why I look for a good fish this 


Talking 
it over. 


morning.” 

“Then you really think there are some of the big fel- 
lows still left, do*you?” 

“TI don’t think it. I know they are there. That acid 
is not getting them all. It’s a shame and a crime, I tell 
you, how this grand old stream is being treated. You 
watch the next pike you catch out o’ this river. You've 
never seen brighter, prettier things in all your life. I tell 
ye, they’re just like silver shadders, dartin’ through th’ 
water when they’re hooked and playin’ for release!” 

A few minutes later, I was to remember those words. 

Lester knew what he was talking 
about. In the northern woods, where 
the wall-eye is a high card among the 
summer anglers and 
cottagers on the lake 
shores, these spots 
are possibly not 
known as “cross-overs”—at least I 
never heard them called such, but nev- 
ertheless every guide seeks the same 
spots in taking a fishing patron out for 
good wall-eyed pike fishing—where one 
gravel pool is separated from another 
by a sand or gravel “breaker” or bar. 

There the fish feed and hang 
close in morning and evening 
hours, and there is the spot where 
a wobbling, darting white and 
(Continued on page 435) 


The fly rod 


offered a change. | 
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Days Along the River Meacham 


A Tale of a Little- Known Adirondack Trout Stream 
By ROBESON BAILEY 


UCKED away in 
a corner of the 
Empire State, some 


miles north of Paul 
Smith’s, lies a triangular 
tract of wilderness be- 
tween two roads. 
Through this wilderness 
runs the River Meacham, 
a stream almost unknown, 
but one that is loved by 
the fortunate few who 
have wandered its piny 
banks, camped in the ver- 
dant wilderness through 
which it winds its course, 
and waded its enchanting rapids. It is a little river, 
possessing all the charm of swift white waters, and the 
long, deep stretches so dear to the angler’s heart. And 
yet it is not so little but that one may cast his fly in free- 
dom, without fear of tangling fly and leader around the 
leafy branches of overhanging trees. In short, it is the 
most nearly perfect stream that I have encountered in all 
my wanderings, and, most important of all, there are 
trout there, big, and husky, and every one of them 
fighters. 

A friend of mine has built a camp in an ideal spot by 
the banks of the stream, in the midst of a veritable wilder- 
ness of forest and hill. There is no human activity 
within miles; and the only sounds one hears are the un- 
dulating rhythms of the river, and the voices of the forest. 
A short tramp through the woods brings you to the head 
of a half-mile stretch of rapids, every inch of which is 
fishable. Then comes a quarter of a mile of deep, still 
water, where the big fellows lie close in under the banks. 
‘There is a boat here to lazy you along with the current 
as you cast. Then 
another bit of 
rapids, where the 
stream foams 
around a_ sudden 
bend, followed by 
more quiet water 
and another boat. 
And up on the hill, 
some’ five hundred 
yards from the 
camp, is a cold, 
deep pond, cover- 
ing about’ two 
acres, and well 
stocked with the 
fighting _ beauties. 
There are many 
deer in the vicin- 
ity, and one may 
see them of an 
evening as_ they 
come to _ drink, 
and visit the salt 
lick put there for 
their use. So you 
see there is every 


There are trout here. 


A stretch of rapids, every bit of which is fishable. 


type of fly fishing to be had for the taking, and under the 
most perfect conditions. 

My companions on this trip were four—each of them 
a different type, but all thorough sportsmen, and possessed 
of that instinctive regard and feeling for the forms of 
nature found in every lover of the outdoors who is at the 
same time a gentleman. In addition, there were two 
guides, Art and Jake, and two of the finest characters on 
earth they were. 

We spent the first day in getting settled and looking 
over the stream. Inasmuch as there were five of us 
fishing, and the river offered five separate fishing grounds 
counting the pond, there was little time spent in arguing 
as to who was to fish where. After looking over the 
whole two miles of stream, I decided that the upper 
rapids was most to my taste, and since Mark preferred 
to use one of the boats with Fritz, and Maurice hankered 
after the middle rapids, while Joe went to try his skill on 
the pond, I had the half-mile stretch of current to myself. 
That first morning, when we all gathered in the cabin 
for a pre-dawn breakfast, stands sharp in my memory. 
Art had coffee boiling on the stove, and was mixing up 
cake batter as we came up from the tents—and what 
cakes that man could cook! Crisp, done to a turn, and 
flooded with golden maple syrup they lay on one’s plate 
like an offering to Ceres. After breakfast and a cigarette, 
as the roll of hill and forest was ur.folding into the dawn, 
we gathered together our tackle, selected flies, and set out. 


HE air hung heavy with the scent of pine as I made 

my way along the mossy trail. Though not yet 
above the trees and ridges, the sun showed a crown of 
gold across the wooded top of Bull Hill as I came to the 
lead of the rapids. Some twenty yards below the spot 
where I entered the water, the remains of an old log 
jam squeezed the current far over toward the right bank, 
forming a_ deep, 
black pool, where 
the current 
bumped against the 
logs, swirling over 
to the opposite side 
of the _ stream. 
The first few casts 
brought no results, 
but shortly I: stood 
at the head of the 
pool, and prepared 
for a careful cast. 
The line whipped 
back and _ forth, 
the flies hovered a 
split second above 
the logs, then fell 
lightly down, 
brushing the bark. 
The current 
caught the line 
and swept it over 
toward the narrow 
channel. Suddenly 
the line jerked 
straight, there was 
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a-splash at the surface, and the rod bent into a bow. Round 
and round the pool went the line, cutting through the water 
with lightning speed. At last I worked him over to the 
current, and held him against its full force. The sun 
had reached its bright roundness of splendor above tree 
and ridge as I slipped the net under my prize. There 
is nothing in the world that can compare to the myriad 
colors of a fresh-caught trout in the early morning sun— 
beauty of form and color, color that shimmers in a thou- 
sand hues of loveliness that can never be forgotten. 


The hours passed swiftly, and it was well into the 
morning by the time I had covered the half-mile stretch 
of swift water. The 
stream widened 
into shallows and 
riffes, then quietly 
into depths and 
slow movement. I 
sat down on a rock 
in midstream and 
lit the old _ pipe. 
Meditatively I laid 
my morning’s catch 
out on the rock— 
six fine specimens of 
the native trout, 
averaging about a 
half pound; not un- 
commonly large, . 
perhaps, but cer- 
tainly satisfying. 
Each of them had 
put up a stiff fight, 
a fight I knew I 
could recall with 
pleasure during the 
long tiresome 
months of winter, 
when the _ angler 
must content him- 
self with going over 
his tackle, rewind- 
ing frayed ferrules, 
and fondling the 
faded flies in the 
old fly book. I 
knew as I sat on 
that rock, the little 
Parmacheenee dan- 
gling from the end 
of the leader would 
again conjure the 
scene that lay be- 
fore me, some night 
in January when the snow hisses against window panes, 
and the wind whistles around the chimney in plaintive 
melancholy. And so I drank deep of the picture—the 
<a the green legions of the forest, sun, sky, and 
cloud. ... 


The old, 


cheerful haloo of: the fisherman from time 
immemorable—“What luck?’—came floating above the 
song of the stream, and I turned to see Mark and his 


father moving slowly upstream in the boat. They had 
caught eight between them, most of them larger than 
mine, though none over a pound. They tied up the boat 
to the convenient roots of a tree, and together we moved 
toward camp. ‘Time goes quickly and unnoticed on a 
river, and we were surprised to find that Art had lunch 
waiting for us when we arrived in camp, but then one’s 
appetite expands under the influence of life in the open, 
and we were more than ready for him. Maurice had 
fared nearly the same as I, producing seven, and Joe had 
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The flies hovered a second and fell lightly. 
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done nobly on the pond—five, and nearly all of them over 
a pound, 

And so it was that after lunch we came out into the 
sunlight, stretched out on the porch of the cabin, and 
spoke of many things. Old Jake was there, telling us of 
experiences that reached back across the years—how Mr. 
— himself had taken the four-pound trout that hung 
mounted above the doorway of the dining room; tales 
of deer hunting in the fall; of the old logging days. We 
spoke in turn of the,morning’s experience, narrating just 
how the successful cast was made, the particular fly that 
seemed most effective. We pored over bits of tackle, 
mulling through the 
pages of old fly 
books, until at last 
the sun grew red, 
and hung _iarge 
above the pines. 
The river began to 
take on its twilight 
note, and the eve- 
ning hatch of insects 
swarmed through 
the air. Again we 
took up the rods 
and wandered off to 
the stream. 

I went to try my 
luck on the middle 
rapids, which were 
narrow, deep, and 
swift. It was 
necessary to enter 
the water some 
twenty yards above 
the place where the 
current first foamed 
white around a 
jagged deposit of 
rocks. Conditions 
seemed nearly per- 
fect as I stepped 
into the stream and 
made my way 
through the com- 
parative quiet of the 
riffes to the head of 
the rapids. Insects 
were winging and 
dipping over the 
water in filmy pro- 
fusion, and every- 
where trout were 
rising, breaking the 
still water immediately around me into many rings, 
and I could see them leaping in the foam and froth of 
the rapids ahead of me, sudden curves of color against the 
grey rocks, vivid and startling. It is somewhat infre- 
quent that one comes upon a time and place where trout 
are rising everywhere, and more than rising, leaping into 
the air, curving in sudden grace above the water. From 
limited experience and observation I think it not so much 
the fact that thoughts of dinner simultaneously cross the 
minds of all the trout in a particular bit of water that 
causes them to leave their element in so spectacular a 
manner, but rather that a mood, playful if you will, 
seizes upon a certain tribe of Salmo fontinalis at rare 
intervals, and creates this desire to leap. But be that as 
it may, here was I with rod in hand and trout in heart, 
and there was the stream and enough trout visible to fill 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE HOMELESS CAT 


NE of the pitiful sights of the city is the home- 
C less cats prowling the alleys and lurking in the 

basements of tenantless buildings. They are 
hopeless creatures reproducing ceaselessly with no check- 
up on their numbers other than that which nature im- 
poses by starvation and disease. 

In recent years humane societies have recognized these 
helpless creatures as a blot upon civilization which if 
allowed to remain would develop in those who were 
constantly coming in contact with them that indifference 
to the suffering of animals that we sometimes criticize 
in other races. The New York Humane Society, one 
of the first organizations of its kind in this country, has 
for a number of years employed agents to gather up the 
homeless cats. Good homes are found for as many as 
possible; the sick and homeless are destroyed. Last year 
a half-million stray cats passed humanely through the 
lethal chamber. As a result the homeless cat is disap- 
pearing from the streets of well-managed cities, and those 
in the homes are more carefully looked after than ever 
before. 

The situation in the country at present is very much 
worse than it is in the towns. It is no exaggeration to 
say that millions of homeless cats now roam the fields 
and forests. The great increase in their number in 
recent years is attributed to the fact that more people 
go to the country than ever before. The summer resort 
proprietor and the cottage owner carry cats with them 
into the country when they open up their summer homes 
and in the fall they return to the city and thoughtlessly 
leave these cats behind to shift for themselves. 

There are also many people too kind-hearted to drown 
a useless litter of kittens. They allow them to remain 
about the house or barn until they have grown to. a 
point where they become a nuisance. When it becomes 
necessary to dispose of them instead of doing so by 
humane methods they simply gather up the unwanted 
kittens, drive through the country in their automobiles 
and drop them along the wayside. The result is that 
the country is over-run with homeless cats. Bird life in 
many of the resort sections of the eastern states is now 
sadly depleted and the end is not yet. 

Recent communications indicate that like conditions 
exist all over the country. Dr. Pelsue of Raymore, Mo., 
declares that you can drive out on highway No. 71 in 
the vicinity of Raymore any Monday morning and pick 
up a bushel-sackful of kittens that have been taken out 
along the highways on Sunday night and dropped. A 
large number of these cats so cruelly disposed of un- 
doubtedly die from cold and starvation. The only way 
for them to exist is by turning wild, a menace to bird 
life and the smaller animals. 
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It is time that the humane society and wild life con- 
servation bodies in every state in the union got together 
and worked out a system that will handle this evil in 
the country as humanely as it is now being handled in 
the cities where the humane societies are well organized. 

To close a cottage in the fall and abandon to the 
wilds the cats that have been members of the household 
during the summer, to say the least, is thoughtless, and 
to drop a half-grown kitten along the roadside under 
the cover of darkness, to live or die as the case may be, 
is heartless. It is the consensus of opinions of humani- 
tarians that a moderate license would do much to im- 
prove the situation and insure better care for cats and 
more protection for wild life. 


se Fs & 
LEGISLATION PENDING 


To following legislation in the cause of fish, game, 


wild life and the preservation of our natural re- 

sources is now pending in the legislatures of the 
states. Some of this legislation will pass and some of 
it will not. It is safe, however, to predict that before 
the year is over good progress will be made in a work 
that appeals directly to a steadily increasing number of 
people. 

Arkansas: Creating a State Forest Department; giv- 
ing the Game and Fish Commission broad regulatory 
powers; better laws controlling drainage; stopping the 
use of dogs in hunting deer; and .a roadside beautifica- 
tion program. 

Colorado: A commission plan of game and fish ad- 
ministration, and preventing pooling of fish and game 
funds with the general funds of the state. 

Iowa: Establishment of a non-partisan game and fish 
commission with regulatory power. 

Maryland: Laws to stop the sale of tons of black 
bass for commercial purposes, regulations governing 
purse nets, and a system of predatory bird and animal 
control. 

Massachusetts: A wild-life refuge system, and public 
fishing waters similar to those acquired by Connecticut. 

Michigan: Codifying the fish, game, and fur laws, 
and establishing a resident anglers’ license. Michigan’s 
hunters now bear the cost unaided. 

Minnesota: The creation of a non-partisan conserva- 
tion commission with full regulatory powers; a com- 
prehensive forest program; an up-to-date game refuge 
system financed by increasing the resident hunters’ license 
to $1.50, the added fifty cents to be used for refuges 
and public hunting grounds; proper protection for the 
black bear; an .annual open season for male deer in- 
stead of alternate seasons for either sex; and more pro- 
tected spawning areas for fish. 

Missouri: Creation of a non-partisan game 


and fish 
commission with full regulatory power to govern the 
policies of the game and fish department. 


Nebraska: A game and fish department under the 
jurisdiction of a non-partisan commission instead of a 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture as at. present. 

New Hampshire: A conservation board to formu- 
late and govern policies concerning game, fish and forests ; 
also a law to protect black bears as game animals. 

New York: Devoting all income from fish and game 
licenses to those activities of the conservation department, 
and amending the pollution laws to make them effective. 

Ohio: A conservation department under the direc- 
tion of a non-partisan commission of eight to replace 
the present bureau in the Department of Agriculture, 
two members to be appointed every two years. 

Oregon: 
waters and prescribing regulations governing the de- 
velopment of hydro-electric and irrigation projects. 


Reserving to the state the remaining publics 


“ 
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Pennsylvania: Liberal appropriations for public forest 
land purchases; an effective anti-pollution law; clarifying 
the Game Commission’s regulatory powers and reducing 
the fee for special doe season licenses from $2.00 to $1.00, 
and stopping the sale of black bass shipped in from 
neighboring states. 

South Dakota: A resident angling license to better 
finance the game and fish work; broader regulatory 
powers for the game and fish commission ; and preventing 
the use of game funds for other purposes. 


Tennessee: A game and fish commission to govern 
the game and fish work; a resident angling license and 
all game and fish revenue to go to the department; a 
game refuge system; a fish hatchery and game farm com- 
bined, Tennessee now having neither; and a law to stop 
the sale of Tennessee’s black bass. 


Texas: A non-partisan commission to govern the 


policies of the game and fish department. 


es ss & 


CANADA’S VERMIN CAMPAIGN 

YEAR ago we announced that the Province of 

A Saskatchewan, after a careful study of the ene- 

mies of useful birds, arrived at the conclusion 

that the ducks, grouse, prairie chickens and song birds 

of the province were suffering from the depredations ot 
crows and magpies. : 

It was deemed advisable to take measures for keeping 
these predatory birds under control and a competition 
for their destruction, with cash prizes, was authorized by 
the state. The result of this competition was the destruc- 
tion of approximately 1,000,000 crows and magpies and 
their eggs. 

First place in this competition was won by a young 
boy, Willie Hall of Watson, who collected 1445 eggs 
and 5216 legs of crows and magpies. 

Good work along these lines is also being done in the 
Provinces of Manitoba and Ontario. The removal from 
the field of action of millions of predatory birds—in- 
veterate robbers of the nests of ducks and useful game 
birds—was reflected last fall in the largest ‘wild fowl 
flight in many years. The Pacific coast reports that: 
“Whatever sport the shooters missed because of the lack 
of birds in 1927 has been more than compensated for 
this year. It has been one of the best seasons for blind 
shooting in many years. Canvasback and bluebills have 
been plentiful, and many limit shoots have been had. In 
places the pond ducks, including sprig, have worked in 
to the shore blinds. This is a popular type of duck shoot- 
ing that any hunter who will work for his sport may en- 
joy; it is the poor man’s type of shooting. There is 
no expensive club to keep up, no keepers to pay and no 
baiting to be done.” 

On the Atlantic coast: 

“Reports on the abundance of wild waterfowl in the 

Chesapeake Bay region during the past open season have 
been very gratifying to officials, who are charged with 
the enforcement of Federal game. Data gathered from 
reports of observations, from notices in the daily press, 
and from sportsmen are to the effect that there have 
een many more ducks and geese in the waters of the 
Chesapeake during the past winter months than for 
several years. Especially does this appear to be true 
of the canvasback, the most sought after of all our 
ducks. 

“In the Hooper’s Island section on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, large numbers of geese, brant, and many 
‘species of ducks have congregated, sometimes in such 

_fumbers that their noise has disturbed people in their 
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sleep at night. This is especially true of the waters in 
the vicinity of what is known as Barren Island Bar, a 
large, shallow-water area extending several miles into 
the Chesapeake, on which the birds cannot be hunted 
even during the open season without violating some State 
or Federal law. In consequence they gather there, seem- 
ing to know that they are protected, and, spreading 
out, afford shooting to the hunters of the clubs: located 
along many miles of bay and river shores, in places 
where licensed blinds are located and where it is legal 
to shoot waterfowl between November 1 and January 
ot 

The fact should not be lost sight of that the guns of 
sportsmen are not the principal enemy of game. They 
have other enemies that prey upon them constantly that 
must be kept in check to preserve the balance of nature. 


es Fs Ss 
WINTER FEEDING 


URING the spring and winter that has just 
D passed, the sportsmen’s organizations of this 

country did more in the way of protecting and 
feeding birds during severe weather than ever before. 
This work will bear results that will be reaped next 
fall in the form of a more plentiful supply of game. It 
is only a question of time when sportsmen all over the 
country will organize for the purpose of assisting their 
State Game Commissions in caring for birds in time of 
stress. 

The most unique method of feeding birds is reported 
from Hillsboro, Oregon. During the cold weather a 
fire broke out in a local storage warehouse. Consider- 
able grain was damaged. Dr. H. E. Smith, an aviator, 
rigged a grain-carrying box to the fuselage of his plane. 
To this he attached a hose and then proceeded to spread 
grain over an area a mile wide and two miles long. The 
reports state that quail, pheasant and. other birds flocked 
in from the surrounding areas and took full advantage 
of the grain. 

sos 


MARSH HAWKS AND GAME BIRDS 


T is desirable to protect all beneficial birds, certain 
I hawks included. Although ornithologists classify the 

marsh hawk as a beneficial species, there is much 
evidence to the contrary. 

The marsh hawk is one of the most widely distributed 
members of the hawk family, and there is no doubt about 
it being exceedingly destructive under certain conditions 
and in certain localities, particularly in areas frequented 
by ground-nesting birds such as wild ducks and grouse 
during the breeding season. 

The distinguished naturalist and artist, Major Allen 
Brooks of the British Columbia Game and Fish Com- 
mission, has recently presented indisputable evidence of 
his personal observations of the destructiveness of the 
marsh hawk. Major Brooks tells of witnessing a num- 
ber of instances of capturing wild ducks and the killing 
of them by marsh hawks. It is also very well known 
that the marsh hawk has been deeply involved in the 
destruction of the heath hen of Martha’s Vineyard 
Island. 

Major Brooks has also pointed out very clearly that 
the dependence upon the examination of the birds’ pellets, 
to which many ornithologists attach so much importance, 
is not always conclusive for the reason that the marsh 
hawk as well as certain other hawks feed only upon the 
flesh of its victim and does not swallow the feathers. 
Therefore, there is no incriminating evidence in the form 
of pellets, 
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The Question of Barrel Steel 


' , YITH the average shooter it is really not a 
question at all. He accepts what the gunmaker 
puts into the rifle or shotgun barrel, feeling 

that said gunmaker very likely knows more about the 

right material than does the shooter. 

However in these days one can pay more‘and get dif- 
ferent grades of steel, alleged to have virtues denied to 
the cheaper varieties. For instance, some gun-making 
outfits will sell to you nickel steel barrels for a slightly 
enhanced price over the ordinary low carbon material, 
while others will furnish barrels that won’t rust—that 
is not much. 

There still exists the Whitworth superstition—that in 
this Whitworth fluid compressed steel there are magic 
virtues, the exact nature of which is unknown. 

Fluid compressed steel is no longer new, and we don’t 
have to go to the Whitworth works for good quality. 
Fluid compressed steel is merely steel which has been 
subjected to heavy pressure while in a molten state, driv- 
ing out the impurities which burn as they emerge. 

The rifleman of small-bore persuasion can pay more 
and get nickel steel in some makes or pay still more and 
get rustless. In big bore his barrels are made of nickel 
steel anyhow in standard make, and the extra cost is for 
the rustless grade. 

The shotgun man 
in this country takes 
what the factory 
puts in the grade 
of gun selected, in 
most cases being 
fluid compressed 
steel. These tubes 
are so much better 
than the old costly 
Damascus and twist 
barrels that even on 
guns selling for $29 
the barrel steel is 
far more reliable 
than the Damascus 
tube found on the 
gun costing $500 
back in the Damas- 
cus days. 

The sole reason 
for the slow and 
costly process of 
building up the Da- 


The .22 Long Rifle has more punch than many writers credit to it. 
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mascus and twist barrel was that the boys didn’t know 
how to make good steel in those days. So don’t write 
your gunmaker and order Damascus barrels because you 
have heard so much about them in the past. If you do, 
also order a hammer or percussion lock gun—the arm 
will then be consistent. 

Also, don’t waste money on Whitworth barrels unless 
you are the sort of chap lucky enough to afford what 
you want. The added value will then lie in being able 
to show to your friends the little wheat sheaf on the bot- 
toms of the tubes meaning Whitworth. 

Rustless steel is merely steel with a high percentage 
of chrome in it. It is made in this country and in Europe. 

The rustless qualities are not the only ones of this type 
of steel, it is very tough and strong, also it is hard to 
machine, as it works more like copper than steel. Of 
course, rustless is a comparative term. Were this not 
so the barrel never could be blued, which is a process of 
controlled rusting. The rustless qualities are pronounced 
enough to let the barrel go uncleaned for several weeks 
with old type primers without showing any signs of pit- 
ting. 

Nickel steel is said to have certain virtues, such as 
ability to take and retain a high polish, but it is not used 
in our military barrels, although it is in the late receivers 

and bolts. 


Soft Point Pistol Bullets 


I have remarked several times 
in print that the man buying soft- 
nose jacket bullets for his pet 

pocket gun was a 
party of much faith 
but little practical 
experience. 

Due to its low 
velocity the average 
soft nose or hollow 
point jacket pistol 
bullet adds nothing 
to the severity of 
the wound. The 
chances. for a jam 
in the gun are in- 
creased. If the point 
did upset to any de- 
‘gree it would be on 

" ; something like a 
Reet note-book ina 
pocket or other ob- 
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No. 4 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





VIGILANCE 


ONSTANT vigilance has to be exer- 

cised in preparing and making a proof 
test of all smokeless powders. Very slight 
variations in the loading of ammunition 
will introduce errors in the delicate mea- 
surements that are used to record the 
test results. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are to illustrate the degree of 
accuracy which is followed in the loading 
operation. 


Photograph No. 1 shows the actual weigh- 
ing operation of each charge of powder 
for a series of a 20-round test. The pow- 
der is weighed on an analytical balance 
which is accurate to a hundredth of a 
grain. 


Photograph No. 2 illustrates the care with 
which the wads are first loaded in the 
shells so that they will be parallel to the 
base of the shell. 


Photograph No. 3 shows how each shell is 
measured for a uniform length of crimp. 


Photograph No. 4 illustrates how the 
crimp is finally applied. Note that the 








machine is semi-automatic in operation 
—the loaded shell being forced against 
the revolving crimping head by a con- 
stant weight applied through a system 
of levers. 


The ammunition is now ready to be 
tested. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the 
principal ammunition manufacturers. 
They have selected du Pont powder be- 
cause its ballistic qualities contribute so 
largely to the superiority of the ammu- 
nition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies 
will continue to load those powders en- 
suring the best ammunition possible for 
a specified purpose. 

The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 126 years and its present resources can 
supply to ammunition companies the type 
and quality of powders required to main- 
tain the reputation of ammunition man- 
ufacturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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“48” MICROMETER 
RECEIVER SIGHTS 


for Winchester Model 52 target rifle, 
Savage Model 19 N. R. A. target rifle, 
Springfield M. 1 22 eal., and °03, .30 
G. °06, Krag, Mauser, Remington, etc., 
give extreme accuracy. Use No. 17 
Lyman Hooded Front Sight with “48” 
Receiver Sights. 


New 48T Microm. 48 G Rec. Sight for 
rec. sight for Win., Savage N. R. A.. M. 
52, .22 cal. $11.50. 19, .22 cal. $11.50. 


Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


ae NEW 


_ PortableTrar 


or 


Trap Shootin 
hap She You Go & 


A new inexpensive, folding trap— 


lightweight, compact, automatic. 


Ideal for camp, for farm, aboard 
yacht—for every outing. Slips 


easily into your car—always ready 


tor use. Trap comes complete 
with special mold for making your 
own birds. At your sporting goods 


or hardware dealer; or, 


ite forlilustrated FolderNo. 3 


DUVROCK CO, 245 S Main St losAngeles, Cal. 


OUGARS in the rimrocks, 

swooping buzzards, daring 
rattlers, lurking lobo wolves. A 
clean gun bore for deadly ac- 
curacy. In desert wilds or any- 
where, neglected powder residue, 
rust leading or metal fouling 
Protect 
your gun with famous Hoppe’s 
No. 9. At your Dealer’s, or 
Gun Cleaning Guide 


mean wild shooting. 


write us. 


FREE. 
Send10cinstamps FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
forsample 2311 N.8th St Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND HAND RIFLE BARGAINS | 


1 Ross 280 Pistol grip checkered like new_. 
1 Newton 30-06 Pistol grip checkered — 
sights like new — 45 
1 Mannlicher 9 m.m. pistol ‘grip “checkered d Lyman 
sights like new Bs . 45.00 
1 Remington 30-06 Pistol grip new condi 30. 
1 Savage model G 250 caliber like new 35. 
Will trade or exchange for other fi1earms. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
15 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


00 
00 


WHY NOT 223 Stes soa 
and Faligathering but- 

terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for cole 
lections. Sor rth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door, wor k = my inesruots one, pletaren, peice Net, list, 

cents ‘ not stamps) for my Illus 

ctus before sendi: potterisea, Mr. lair, 
Bealer int insects, Dept wut. 9. Box 1424. San 
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ject which the shooter would much prefer 
to penetrate. 

Rarely does the point upset to even the 
full diameter of the bullet, which of 
course is the measure of the tissue dis- 
placement and shock. Particularly is this 
true with the pocket type of cartridge— 
.32 Colt auto., .380 Colt auto., .25 and the 


like, 
Song Without Words 


Clipping from New York newspaper: 

“Dissatisfied mail order customers have 
filled the main post office on Eighth Ave. 
with more than 150 automatic pistols, 
other firearms and ammunition, postal in- 
spectors announced, while they awaited 
an opinion from Washington on how to 
dispose of the weapons. 

“The firearms were purchased by mail 
order customers who on becoming dis- 
satisfied with their purchases, returned 
their buys by parcel post against the 
warning of the catalogue issued by the 
concerns.” 


Up to date about a half million cheap 
pistols and revolvers have been dumped 
into this country from abroad. The Dept. 
of Commerce reported that the invoiced 
value of this stuff for customs clearance 
was less than $3 average. One shipment 
of some 15,000 guns had the average 
value of $1.88. 


Practically all of it was sold by the 
mail order route, at prices running about 
three times the invoiced value, but low 
enough even then to warn the purchaser 
that he could not be getting a real gun. 


The stuff has wrecked the American 
pistol-making industry, has forced some 
companies clear out of it—Savage and 
Remington for. instance—has put guns 
into the hands of half-wits and half- 
baked kids and dope fiends and embryo 
criminals and plain ordinary tough eggs. 
It has incited to violence and wild fire- 
arms laws those fanatics in Congress and 
legislatures without brains enough to stop 
and think where the damage is being 
done and by whom. 


I own about forty specimens of this 
stuff, have taken it down, measured the 
barrels, and stored the data in my files 
for identification work. 

It has no business on this side of the 
pond, it is merely sweat-shop junk, with- 
out any responsibility behind it, likely to 
injure the ‘user, and much more likely to 
fail him if ever he depended on it for 
legitimate use. 

If a man must buy firearms by mail, let 
him do so through the great and reputable 
mail order houses, who incidentally won’t 
peddle this stuff. 

Such companies as Stevens, Iver John- 
son and Harrington & Richardson are 
making pistols as cheaply as pistols can 
be made and still be safe and reliable. 
When you are offered foreign guns at 
much less than these prices, the answer 
is easy. American machine production of 
firearms of this class equals in speed and 
economy the slave-labor of Europe, plus 
standardized gauging, reliable materials, 
and honest reputation. Why monkey with 
this foreign finger-removing junk? 


More Cold Water for the 
80-Yard Gun 


“Few of us even try to stop a duck 
which is 80 real yards away,” writes 
Lou Smith of Ithaca, “because he looks 
to be about a mile away. There are 
about as few 80-yard gun pointers as 
there are 80-yard guns, and ‘there ain’t 
no 80-yard 12-bore guns.’ ” 

While this is not entirely conclusive, it 
would appear that a man who has been 
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in the gun-making game for a lifetime, 
and who reads and replies to all of the 
incoming mail of a gun factory, ought 
to know whether his or any other make 
of 12-gauge gun will kill regularly a 
80 yards. 


Weak Ignition and Inaccuracy 


I have preached a number of. times both 
in magazines and in a book on the sub- 
ject that weak main spring, which means 
weak blow and weak ignition Was often 
enough in itself to cause inaccuracy in q 
rifle. It is particularly noticeable in small 
bore target rifles. 

An eastern small bore target shark, 
winner of a high place in the recent 
Metropolitan Outdoor Shoot, sends to me 
three groups made with his rifle and 
Palma Long Rifle, two made with the 
former and too-weak main spring in his 
.22 Springfield, the last made with heavier 
main spring. 

They tell the story so clearly that fur- 
ther comment is not necessary. 


If You Can’t Write, Telephone— 
or send a.self-addressed 
envelope 


I observe, poking vainly around in my 
stamp box for a two-penny picture of 
George Washington done in red, that an 
increasing number of parties who read 
this magazine, have a thirst for informa- 
tion along gun lines, which is all right, 
and seem to think that the editor of a gun 
department ought to be able to furnish 
the answers, which may not be right. 

But, some of these brothers write a hand 
that is even worse than the one I| write, 
and when you add this to a blunt pencil, 
and a town that is something like Snow- 
qualamish, the letter ought to go to the 
puzzle editor, not the gun editor. 


Wherefore do I entreat such parties to 
enclose a stamped envelope that is ad- 
dressed to where the reply is desired. If 
you have to leave off either the stamp or 
the address, leave off the stamp. I can 
reluctantly dig up the stamp, but by gosh 
I’m no mind reader. 

If the return address is on the envelope, 
I can drop it in the mail box with a clear 
conscience and let the mailman try to 
read it. TThat’s what he gets paid for. 
If he does get it, he earns it. 


Manton Guns 


Pilgrim wants to know the age of a 
percussion cap shotgun which is marked 
Manton & Sons, London, and whether it 
is of any special value. 

A real Manton would be of consider- 
able value, but the old name fell into the 
hands of irresponsible makers after 
Manton’s death, and the name _ means 
nothing. Joe Manton was admitted in 
his time to be the king of gunmakers, 
and his guns brought the highest price 
paid for a double gun, 70 guineas or 
about $350. Joe died in 1835, and John, 
the other Manton, in 1834, . In 1351 a 
firm doing business as Manton & Sons 
was still in business in London. 

So this chap might have a real Man- 
ton, and might have a cheap old wildcat. 
Out in my garage is an old double ham- 
mer gun that would be a disgrace to a 


cheap Belgian maker in its materia! and | 


workmanship. The gun is number +398, 
and marked J. Manton Co., but ii Joe 
Manton ever saw the gun with his name 
on it, he’d turn over in his grave. 


The .410 at the Traps 


Want to join a .410 bore trapshooting 
club? No, I am not organizing any, 
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have served my full time with nothing off 
for good behavior, organizing and run- 
ning clubs. However, if one of such was 
near they would get another member— 
provided their requirements as to respec- 
tability were not too high. 

Given a full choke .410 bore gun, 
straight stock like a trap-shooting gun, 


fetime, 
of the 
ought 
make 
rly at 


7 chambered for and using 2% inch cases 
s both loaded with No. 8 shot, and standing any- 
> sub- where from 4 to 10 yards back of the trap 
means and the good shot can break practically 
often every clay disc that flushes therefrom. ; 
y ina You have to shoot ’em quick, but the ap- ; 
small parent large size of the bird at that dis- 
tance and the easier angles makes it pos- Famous Products of 
shark, sible almost. to snap-shoot ’em. It is as 
recent fascinating as anything I have tried in G e 9 
to me the clay target line. There is something the unsmith Ss Art 
and uncanny about the clay bird flying to bits 
h the in response to the feeble little pop of the ° 
in his gun with no recoil present to testify that : HE finest manufactured articles 
avier you were shooting real shot. ie : . 
But you cannot get much joy out of the come from factories in which 
+ fur- usual crooked stock .410 bore gun as sold ‘ 
over the counter, nor out of shooting 2- father and son have worked side by 
inch cases. The gun ought to have 1%4- ‘ : 
ne inch drop at the comb and not over 2% side for generations. They come 
= inch at the heel, with 2 inches preferable. ‘ from communities that have cen- 
Barrels ought not to be under 28 inches : 
and with 30 inch preferable. Sounds ridi- . tered around the factory for many 
al culous on such a little gun, but these little it 
y light-barrel guns are just the babies that i i 
’ of need long tubes to steady them down. | — There is such a community at 
. . Also this is my specification for the .410 Ilion, New York where for more 
rca bore gun for shooting in the field, there is 
ae no sense in making a popgun or a horse than a century Remington crafts- 
ight, pistol out of it. None of them come in : 
i weights much under the 28 bore, hence ; manship has produced fine firearms. 
ris you might as well have a gun that is a 
hand gun and not first cousin to a sling-shot. | The Remington Model 17 Repeat- 
rite, : | ° . 
nei ing Shotgun is a perfect example of 
the the modern gunsmith’s art. Its trim 
eit lines and beautiful balance appeal at 
- once to the man who loves a good 
pin gun. It has the smoothest and fast- 
we est action of any repeating shotgun 


made. Chambered for 2%-inch shells, 
it is unusually effective with Reming- 
ton Nitro Express Heavy Duck Loads, 
the longest range shells in the market. 


ope, 
lear 
> to 
for. 





fa 
aed aa ee (A See See this famous model at your hard- 
r it ve a ee. hae a Model 17, 20-gauge : 4 
; ia Se eee We Ye Remington Rebeat- ware or sporting-goods dealer’s. Confirm 
er- i ee ae ° 
- at. rs = ae ——' 4930 for yourself the judgment already pro- 

a ee tO RICE ; 
nt wr ae 3) + ae nounced by thousandsof ex 
in Among the corn. sportsmen — that the Remington Wwe. 
TS, * 
ice Model 17 is the leader among 20- 
: Bobwhites and Buskins gauge repeating shotguns. May we 
re (Continued from page 412) send you a descriptive circular ? 
n- as though scenting my success, all seemed eee Hes. 
at. to want to hunt with me. ; 
m- Right then I wouldn’t have traded my 25 Bapedveny on Poe 
a old, thin moleskin trousers and my dis 
nd reputable shoes for all the waterproofed 
8, pants and high-topped, patented pacs in 
oe the county. I was comfortable, and com- 
ne fort was my motto, 

Hees due for a jolt. I got it. 
resently in the east and west hedge 
along the northern line of the square 160 one 

g acres, a patch of small blackish bushes 
I appeared across my front. I had the sur- 


me) 
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.22 RIM-FIRES 


EXT time you go to 

buy Shorts, Longs 

or Long Rifle Cartridges 
for that .22 of yours, ask 
to see the new U. S. .22’s 
with copper-coated 
bullets. It’s a sure thing 
you'll like their looks. 
And they’re as fine in 
shooting qualities as in 
appearance. Primed, of 
course, with the self- 
cleaning type of non-cor- 
rosive priming mixture. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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prise of the year when thorns on those 
bushes cut and scratched me in a dozen 
places before I had taken ten steps. 

“What’s the matter, Von?” Joe inquired 
in the frank way he has, noting my sud- 
den stop and careful retreat. “Those 
pants aren’t much good for briers, are 
they?” 

“They aren't,’ I conceded. “My stage 
career is ruined, I’m afraid. My legs 
must be scarred for life. I can feel blood 
in both shoes already. What the heck are 
They look 


| like weeds and feel like Spanish daggers.” 


“Oh, those are only blackberries,” said 
Joe, mildly, wading into them and mo- 
tioning for me to take the outside. “They 
do dig in, don’t they? Boots and heavy 
canvas trousers are best for them.” 

Lesson number one. 

The berry patch extended from the 
hedge well out into the open, so I was 
some distance away when Betty pointed 
a new covey. 

“Here they are,” ‘announced Joe. 

“Bob! Steady there! Steady, sir!” 
cautioned Doc. as Bob came bustling back 
through the brush. “Back, Bob! Back!” 

Eight feet from Betty, Bob saw her and 
stiffened. 

It was utterly out of the question for 
me to negotiate those briers clothed as I 
was, so I stood at the edge of the jungle 
with gun ready. Joe and Doc. plowed 
in and routed the birds. 

The entire flock of some sixteen bob- 
whites left the immediate vicinity of Peg- 
gy’s nose in a wad. They were out of 
the briers and into the heavy Osage-or- 
anges before Joe was out of my line of 
fire. 

Nevertheless I took two hopeless tries 
at birds that passed openings in the 
tangle of hedge limbs. Took them with 
the helpless feeling one has when he 
knows he hasn’t a fair chance at the game. 
As I anticipated, I drew two blanks, 

Now I had killed quail ever since I 
could remember on the pairies—with 
dogs and without dogs. For some years 
I had considered myself a reasonably ac- 
curate shot at bobwhites. Of late I had 
always gone afield confident that I would 
bring back game. 

But we had no wild blackberries out 
there and that brushy, briery, long-dis- 
tance snap-shooting was all Greek to me. 
So when Betty fetched two dead birds 
to Joe for three expended shell and Doc’s 
Bob likewise brought him a pair for four 
loads, I, for the first timé, began to won- 
der if I hadn’t a few things yet to learn 
about quail hunting, after all. Ten shells 
and eight birds. Not so good. I gripped 
my gun determinedly and accompanied 
Joe and Betty to a small swale that con- 
tained a lone persimmon tree surrounded 
by a bunch of buck brush. 

Among the pretty red berries Betty lo- 
cated a single that came out across my 
front. But that only tree in a hundred 
acres of level land got in my way. Joe 
bagged the bird, neatly, efficiently, and I 
only made many fresh shot wounds in 
the rough bark. Eight birds for eleven 
shells.) My average was going down. 

Shortly thereafter I was wading after 
Betty across a narrow neck of grass in 
a finger of the swale. Betty made long, 
high lunges, looking over the top of the 
grass for Joe. I could see her only when 
she reached the apex of each bound, the 
grass was so tall. 

Some six jumps along her way, she 
gave a funny little hop, head and feet 
down, back up, bronco fashion and dis- 
appeared. I gingerly pushed my way 
over to her and found her on point, con- 
torted into a rigid, twisted knot, her feet 
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in a bunch, her nose at her right hind 
foot. She had scented the bird as she 
left the ground, but had been unable to 
stop. It was a very peculiar and most 
interesting point, the photographing of 
which in the heavy cover was impossible, 

I called Joe over. We found the quail 
reluctant to leave, and I was about to 
malign Betty by concluding that she had 
scented an old roost, when the bird flut- 
tered out so near me that its wings beat 
against my legs. 

That was a startling experience. T was 
frantic with fright when the quail started 
up my pants leg and the bound I gave, 
Joe insists, rivaled Betty’s recent ones for 
both height and breadth. Visions of strik- 
ing rattlesnakes intermingled with leap- 
ing tigers gave me strength and agility, 

Joe killed the bird then himself, almost, 
laughing at me. My average remained 
unchanged. 

That laugh grated on me. Three 
straight misses after eight straight kills 
rankled. Tough canvas pants began to 
appeal to me as something highly desir- 
able. I heartily wished I had a pair so 
I could navigate those briers. But I had 
none, so could only skirt the numerous 
patches of blackberries, a helpless, hope- 
less spectator, forty or fifty yards away, 
usually, when the birds flushed. 

I determined to conserve my ammuni- 
tion. I needed two quail to fill my bag 
and I had only four shells in my gun. 
But I have a minimum of will power 
when it comes to standing idle with a 
loaded gun in my hands, so three of those 
four shells didn’t last long. 

My first I wasted at a quail that cut 
back beyond Joe, fully sixty yards from 
me, so low that the bushes came between 
me and it, even as I fired. Success in 
such instances is sometimes possible, but 
not at all probable. That time the gen- 
eral rule prevailed and the quail escaped. 


Shell number two was expended in the 
general direction of a bird from the same 
flock. At the time the briers had forced 
me out into the open some forty yards 
from the hedge. Joe’s Betty pointed the 
quail and Joe chose the one that doubled 
back over his head. I could see the other 
pass openings as it flew down the oppo- 
site side of the hedge. Selecting a rather 
large space between trees well in the 
lead of the quail I fired. I thought the 
bird gave a lurch as it disappeared from 
view, but wasn’t sure until Joe handed 
it to me ten minutes later. That was 
one of the best shots of my life. 

I didn’t begrudge the loss of the third 
load. It was a most interesting experi- 
ence and worth the price to me any time. 
We were in the midst of a thicket of per- 
simmons and I was busy shaking down 
fruit when Bob came up to see what I 
was up to. A falling persimmon struck 
him in the upturned face. He jumped 
with both paws upon the persimmon, 
thinking it a mouse, perhaps. Dropping 
flat he lifted a foot, cautiously sniffing 
beneath it as he did so, The effect of the 
sniff upon Bob quite took me by surprise. 
Persimmon forgotten, he half arose to his 
feet, nose outstretched, eyes apparently 
glued upon a clot of leaves in a small 
depression six feet away. 


Now I had been tramping all about 
that tree, gathering up persimmons that I 
had shaken down, and it scarcely seemed 
possible that there could be bobwhites in 
those leaves. But I knew Bob, so push- 
ing off my safety, I beckoned to Doc. 

Doc. came and one lone quail arose. 
And when I say arose I mean it literally. 
That quail started straight up the instant 
it left the varicolored leaves in front of 
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Bob’s nose. It went up past the bill of 
Doc.’s cap, immediately past it, so closely 
that Doc. stepped hurriedly back. Not 
pausing to note the startled expression 
upon Doe.’s face it continued its upward 
fight, in a small clear space among the 
thick leafless persimmon trees, while Doc. 
stood and stared, mouth open, gun for- 
gotten. 

To be absolutely fair about it, all I will 
state that Doc. claims, now since it is all 
history, that my own expression of incre- 
dulity so fascinated him that he hadn’t 
the heart to break my trance, besides I 
was in the line of his fire. 

It should be obvious to all who are even 
remotely conversant with the procedure 
of quail shooting that I was not in the 
tree tops whence that bobwhite was bound, 
so Doc.’s second premise may, I take it, 
be safely ignored—even scorned. As to 
his first, I did shoot, ultimately, finally, 
which was more than Doc. ever did. 

To be sure I only clipped off six or 
eight persimmons from a topmost twig 
when the quail darted over the tree and 
I might just as well have saved my shot. 
Nevertheless it is evidence, I argue, that 
I was alive to what transpired or I, too, 
would have stood rooted to the spot, chok- 
ing my pistol grip as Doc. did. 

“Bang!” a gunshot rang out over in the 
woods. 

“Ha ha!” Joe’s voice. “Fetch, Betty, 
fetch. Atta girl! Send me over another 
one, boys!” 

I carried that last bird load about 
with me while Doc. and Joe hunted out 
three briery draws that I couldn’t get 
within rifle range of. In those draws the 
boys killed four or five quail each and a 
time or two I was greatly tempted to end 
the matter then and there at long range, 
angling birds that came my way. But I 
resisted all temptation with an effort. 
That last shell must get me a quail. 

“Want some shells?” inquired Joe as 
we ate our lunch in the sun beside a barn 
on a vacant farm. 

“We have plenty,” insisted Doc., still 
smarting from my insinuation that he 
might have been a victim of buckague 
in the persimmon patch. “Better take a 
coupla boxes. You’re apt to need ’em!” 

I shook my head stubbornly. 

After lunch we drove to an adjoining 
farm and let the dogs out at a short 
hedge that led up to a house. Along the 
south side of the hedge, rowed kaffir corn 
was shocked. Immense ricks of it that 
had been carried in off adjacent land. 

Opposite the kaffir corn the dogs found 
the quail we knew. must be near such ex- 
cellent feed and cover. 

I covered a straightaway rooster, a 
perfect target. It died in the air before 
I could pull my trigger. 

“Fetch, Betty,” bellowed Joe, and it was 
no mystery who had fired the shot. 

_I followed a hen that soared up the 
side of the hedge. She ceased flying and 
fell back one-tenth of a second before I 
was sure of my aim. 

“Ha! Ha! Got that baby!” exulted 
Doc. “Pick it up, Guy. About ten feet 
this side of you.” 

I retrieved on hands and knees beneath 
the overhanging hedge while the singles 
continued to arise all about me. Doc. had 
three birds down and Joe four when I 
crawled out of the hedge a /a bird dog. 

Joe had his limit. Doc. and I needed 
one quail each. When we had completed 
our invoicing, Bob and Peggy were miss- 
ing. We tramped back and forth ten 
minutes searching, but did not find them. 
Joe thought they had gone into a slough 
in the northern field. I circled out that 
way and found them in a path through 
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The Happy Little 
SONG BIRDS| 


Are here for the Summer 


Have you provided homes for them? 
There is still time to have them set- 
tle on your grounds. Put up houses 
built to fit the needs and habits of 
each little tribe and draw them to 
your garden year after year. 


Practically every kind of song bird 
raises two families every summer, 
some of them three. If you don’t | 
catch the first this year, you may 
get the second little brood near you. 
How you will enjoy hearing the 
happy little song birds and watch- 
ing them hunt the cut worms, 
bugs, moths, caterpillars and 
other annoying insects that dev- 
astate your choice trees, shrubs 
and flowers. 


DODSON artistic bird houses are a 
feature in the most beautiful estates, 
country clubs and parks all over Ame 
ica. They are in @ class by themselves 
on account of their superiority in de- 
sign, material and workmanship. Sold 
only direct at prices even owners of 

modest homes can. well | 
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to anyone who loves our beautiful song 
birds. It illustrates, describes and gives prices on all 
styles of bird houses, shelters, bird baths, special foods, 
etc. Mailed free on request. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
960 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill, 
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the dense weeds four feet apart facing 
each other. 

There was not a tree nor bush within 
shotgun range. My opportunity had come. 
I did not even warn the boys. I wanted 
it impossible that my kill of that last 
single have a shadow of doubt cast 
upon it. 

But instead of a single, a swarm of 
bobwhites thundered out of the swale. 
I was so startled that they were all up 
and well gone before I realized the full 
import of the moment. Then I selected 
a straightaway, sighted carefully and 
fired. 

I could scarcely believe it when the 
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bird went on, ducking hurriedly into the 
hedge near Joe. 

Doc. shot straight up, almost, at a quail 
that crossed above his head. A cloud of 
feathers flew and Doc, had filled his bag, 


On the way to the car, the dogs pointed, 

“Here, take a shell,” invited Doc. He 
all but insisted. 

But I refused. 


“Then,” said Joe with an air of final- 
ity, “fetch it, Betty. Fetch!” 

And Betty caught and brought to me 
my bird number ten, wounded beyond 
all chance of escape by shot from my 
fifteenth shell. 


The Dog’s One Day 


(Continued from page 403) 


' Almost at cnce Tess sprung another 
squirrel, but this one went up a big tree 
and dodged into a yawning black hole 
before I could get any fair chance to 
shoot at it. In a very short time after 
putting up the squirrel, Tess emitted a 
short, eager whine and I saw her sniffing 
about in the leaves and then, with an 
ear-splitting roar, a big grouse went up 
just in front of her. The bird went 
straight away from the dog, but was fly- 
ing at right angles to my line of progress. 
Almost at once the bird passed behind a 
brushy evergreen tree, and when it re- 
appeared on the other side it seemed as 
though it had doubled its speed. It was 
shooting through the brown woods like a 
meteor through the blue heavens, but I 
swung the gun until I had a long lead, 
pressed the trigger, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the bird crumple and hit 
the leaves. The dog was immediately 
ordered to retrieve, which she was eager 
to do, and brought the bird and delivered 
it into my hand. 

Tess had another grouse on the wing 
shortly after we had started on and I 
missed this one slick and clean, nor am I 
in any way ashamed to tell of it. A 
hunter that can make any kind of an 
average of shots on flying grouse is rare 
indeed. On the several hunts which had 
taken place during the open season I had 
still-hunted—had been obliged to walk up 
each bird that was flushed. I had bagged 
a few and whenever I did bring one 
down I had been mightily pleased with 
myself and each night I had returned 
home with a new respect for the cunning 
and aerial ability of these superb birds. 
They would burst out with a suddenness 
that was in itself disconcerting, roar away 
with a speed that reminded one of 
feathered lightning, and if there was a 
tree-trunk or any vestige of cover they 
would dodge behind it and wing their 
way to safety. 

When a grouse gets up in front of a 
springing dog it rises with even more 
suddenness than when it times its own 
take-off. This makes it necessary that the 
hunter focus his attention where it should 
be—on the rising bird—and this last was 
what I had failed to train myself to do. 
In other words, I had failed to charge 
my mind with the difference between the 
springing dog and the pointing dog. Once 
I had become used to the way a bird gets 
up in front of Tess, I found that I could 
score a better percent of possible shots 
than. when I had been walking up the 
birds.. A bird, when put up by the dog, 
may not be aware of the presence of the 


hunter, and, while it may place some 
cover between the course of its flight and 
the position of the dog, such cover does 
not necessarily conceal it from the view 
of the hunter. 

By this I do not infer that shooting 
these spaniel-sprung grouse is an easy 
matter. No! By no means, no! In the 
three seasons that I have hunted with 
such a dog I have sprinkled shotgun 
shells pretty liberally about the woods 
and (this next is just between you and 
me) it would be possible to count all the 
fallen birds on the fingers of two hands. 
Sometimes a bird, in its effort to get away 
from the dog, would bore down in my 
direction with the speed of a winged 
shaft. Not wishing to have a grouse- 
head buried in any vital portion of my 
anatomy, I would dodge to one side while 
the bird roared past and then, before | 
could regain my equilibrium and bring 
up the gun the bird would be safe behind 
some cover. At other times the birds get 
up with such speed that they are out of 
sight before I can get a shot and again, 
when they are flying straight away and 
offering what looks like an easy shot, they 
will bank their wings and swerve out of 
line just as a charge of leaden pills zips 
along down their original course of flight. 
But grouse shooting over a_ springer 
spaniel is a splendid sport and, since the 
dog also springs furred game such as 
squirrel and rabbit, there is the chance 
for a little variety which lends spice to 
any day afield. 

Even as I write these lines there comes 
word from the State Legislature that a 
two-year closed season has been declared 
on grouse, and this is another reason why 
I am glad that my hunting dog is a 
springer, an all-around hunter. Were 
she a pointer or a setter it would be 
necessary to give her a long vacation, but 
Tess can continue her hunting as usual, 
except that it will be essential that grcuse 
shots be passed up. 

But to get back to our hunting: With 
two squirrels and one big rabbit already 
to our credit I was particularly anxious 
to bring down one more grouse to round 
out what I would consider a reasonable 
day’s bag. As the afternoon was wear- 
ing away the birds would be feeding and 
if I expected to find many it would be 
well to work the dog where their food 
was most plentiful. So I worked out to 
the edge of the woods and hunted along 
there, at the upper side of a hill pasture. 
Here on the open knolls wintergreen ber- 
ries sparkled like red dewdrops among 
purple and lavender leaves; white thorn 
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The big hare was quite a mouthful for 
Tess. 


apples clung to prickly bushes; sumac 
cones flamed like red candles and a few 
withered blackberries still clung to the 
low brier patches. Anywhere among this 
kind of growth the birds might be found, 
so I traveled slowly, giving the dog time 
to work it thoroughly. She evidently got 
considerable scent which would indicate 
the recent presence of game. Three times 
she put out birds, and two of them 
offered shots, but though I held as best I 
eould, not a feather dropped. 


Meanwhile the time had been passing 
and the sun was dropping down toward 
the western horizon and the lengthening 
shadows told me that it was time to be 
making tracks, for I had told Hap that 
I would be back at the car by four-thirty. 
So I went down across the pasture and 
climbed a fence which brought me into 
one of the upper fields of the old farm. 
Down across this field I measured some 
long strides, so as not to be late, while 
Tess still continued her hunting. The 
course of her quartering took her over to 
an old brush-grown wall that ran down 
the hill parallel to our course. I wasn’t 
paying much attention to her until I heard 
a little whine which seemed to come from 
the other side of the wall. 


Glancing in that direction I was con- 
siderably surprised to see a grouse come 
zooming up over the wall, bank sharply, 
and sail away down over the hill. It 
was entirely open shooting, an exceptional 
and unlooked-for opportunity to fill out 
my bag. Meantime Tess had climbed up 
on the wall where she was an interested 
spectator. She went down and retrieved 
the bird and I snapped a photo of her as 
she brought it up; then, looking around, 
I saw Hap coming across the field. He 
had been nearby when he heard the shot. 
He had his camera in his pocket and 
made many of the photos which accom- 
pany this story. Tess was a very willing 
subject so long as we would allow her to 
hold the grouse in her mouth. 
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—the glass which is so firmly ensconced in the 
hearts of sportsmen the world over. Ask your dealer 
to show you one, or write for catalogue T-380. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ture of which it would take months to 
tell. Turkey, though not in great num- 
bers, George and I occasionally bagged. 
He was an expert caller and could in- 


duce the most wary gobbler to come to the. 


blind. Indeed he could imitate the call 
or cry of any bird or beast as near to 
perfection as a man can attain. 

We had many hunts and camps to- 
gether, sometimes living in the woods for 
days without going near aclearing. With 
only a little meal out of which to make 
an “ash-cake” we lived on what our rifles 
gave us. 

One incident I must note, as it was a 
most unusual one for that part of the 
country. The Evans boys, “over t’ other 
side of the ridge,” were going fox hunt- 
ing and George and I arranged to meet 
them at a certain place “just befo’ day” 
the following morning. Now fox hunting 
with us did not mean riding horseback 
along roads or galloping over fields. A 
horse would have been about as much 
use in that rough country as a boat out 
on the plains. We hunted on foot, one 
or two following the dogs as best they 
might, others cutting across the ridges 
and following rough trails and, by listen- 
ing to the music of the pack, getting in 
places where it might be possible to head 
off the chase and perhaps get a shot at 
Mr. Fox as he sneaked along through the 
laurel thickets or came down some rocky 
ridge, springing from ledge to ledge in 
efforts to throw the hounds off of his trail. 
We all knew the country and often could 
tell from the way a fox headed about 
where he might be expected to show up. 

As the meeting point agreed on was 
some 8 miles distant, George and I went 
over near it that afternoon. I carried 
my rifle, but George had only his short- 
handled axe which he never was without 
when going any distance in the forest. 

Just before dark we made a brush 
camp on a ridge a short distance above a 
spring and ate the “snack” of corn pone 
and fat meat we had brought, supple- 
mented by a couple of squirrels I shot 
on the way. 

“Fat” pine was split for torches in case 
we should need them the following morn- 
ing and, after smoking our corn-cob pipes, 
we lay down on the fragrant boughs and 
were soon fast asleep. 

I was awakened by a touch from 
George. “Listen!” he said, as there came 
from the gorge below the baying of 
hounds. 

I looked up at the stars: “The boys 


| must have started, but why so early? It 


is not over an hour after midnight.” 

George listened intently for a few 
seconds: “Them’s not the Evans boys’ 
dogs, an’ there’s only three. They ain’t 
runnin’ a fox either—maybe after a coon 
or ’possum.” For some time we lay and 
listened to the voices of the hounds, evi- 
dently on a hot trail. 
ridge below us and, down by the spring, 
their baying changed to the short “tree 
bark.” “He-e-yi!” shouted George in 
encouragement. “Speak to ’em, boys, 
speak to ’em! Don’t know what it is,” 
said he, “but whatever it is we’ll get it.” 
He shoved some of our torch pine in the 
embers of the fire and blew it to a blaze 
with his hat; then, holding it high above 
his head he made his way through the 
undergrowth with me close behind. 

We found the dogs barking up a small, 


They circled the - 


heavily leaved hickory standing in a 
thicket of bushes which we knew as 
“sweet fern,” a growth some 5 or 6 feet 
high. The leaves on the tree were so 
thick that we could see nothing, but as- 
suming the animal up there to be ’possum 
or ’coon, George went up the tree to 
throw him down. It was easy climbing, 
plenty of limbs above ten feet, and he 
went up like a squirrel. When about 
half way up he stopped—and then came 
back pretty fast. As he slid to the 
ground I asked: “What’s the matter, have 
the dogs lied and no ’coon there?” 

“No ’coon,” he said. “Catamourt!” 
“Catamount!” I exclaimed, “are you 
sure?” “Saw his tail switchin’ round like 
he were gettin’ ready fur a jump. It’s a 
catamount all right.” “Do you think we 
can get him?” “Must,” said George, and 
taking his axe he began to clear away 
the “fern” bushes from around the tree. 

The dogs, three fine big hounds, were 
much excited over the unusual game, 
barking, leaping and clawing at the trunk 
of the tree. 

“Ail right, boys,” said George, “we'll 
soon give you a chance to git at him, but 
maybe you won’t be so keen when you 
try it once.” 

When the clearing was made to his 
liking George took the torch and walked 
slowly around the tree, each time going 
a little farther out. At last, on a little 
rise of ground, he paused and motioned 
me to come. He had located the cat. At 
first I could not see him, but soon made 
out his head. and caught the shine of his 
eye. 
“You take the rifle, George,” I said, 
“and shoot him. You can be more cer- 
tain than I.” “No,” he replied, “you're 
goin’ to shoot. I wouldn’t have you miss 
it fur a farm. It’s a chance you won't 
have again soon.” I felt a bit nervous, 
but soon overcame that and prepared to 
make the shot. 

A rest was found on the limb of a tree, 
everything trimmed out of the way which 
might possibly deflect the small bullet, 
and I took my place and put the rifle in 
rest. George held the torch so that the 
light shone on the bead and with his hat 
shaded the rear sight and my face. 
“Draw on the critter’s eye,” he said, 
“there’s where you can do the most 
damage. Be sure you hit it and, when 
you shoot, if he falls—or starts down— 
take the torch an’ take it damn quick—an’ 
hold it so that I can see.” 

George moistened his finger and drew 
it over the long silver bead to help it 
glisten. -We were deliberate enough, for 
we wanted that cat and knew there would 
not be a chance for another shot. 

“Light a little higher, George .. . 
there!” As I set the bead on that fiery 
eye I touched the trigger. CRACK! At 
the sound there was a great commotion 
among the limbs of the tree. “Hit!” 
shouted George as he handed me the 
torch and, axe in hand, sprang into the 
open circle. As he did so the cat came 
down in the clearing and so soon as he 
hit the ground the dogs jumped him— 
but they had more than they had bar- 
gained for. One got a swipe from the 
wicked paw that sent him howling away 
and the others snapped and jumped back 
out of reach. : 

However, as the cat started away, one 
of the dogs grabbed his hind leg and they 
rolled and tumbled down the slope. Then 
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the other dog plucked up courage and | 
made for the struggling mass. I just ran Th 
forward and held the torch so that George ry 
could see. My rifle was cast aside now 
as useless—there was no load in it, but 
had there been I could not have fired at . . x : 
that bunch of whirling howls, growls and A flashlight is essential to a sports 
spits. All this gave the Indian time to man these days but its mighty 
. come up with the deadly axe swinging inconvenient to hold the ordinary 
bo above his head. a wh hard to aoe . type of flashlight when you want to 
a telling blow without hitting a dog—bu oils: ate of batie tein, Shilo 
he did it—and the blade was buried to : 
me the eye in the cat’s brain. A few kicks Barney & Berry Hedlite, however, 
” and he lay still. It was all we could do fastens to your head with a com- 
7 to keep the infuriated dogs from tearing fortable wide-web elastic band. It 
him to pieces. Even the badly wounded tilts at any angle, Gaien wleauatan 
one came snarling out from where he had ck d , : b 
- taken refuge and made a dive for his you look and, with its battery 
z throat. tucked away in a pocket or clipped 
> The Indian examined the cat closely. to your belt, it frees both your 
: “Damn big one; same one as was over on hands. Just the light fora camping 
” Sor em ae He i or motoring trip and just as useful 
‘ down a calf too. Lem Stallins seen him . mn 
= an’ shot at him. Said he hit him—an’ back at home. Made in two styles: 
2 he did, fur here’s where it struck,” and B-1430 Focusing (360 ft. range) - - $2.95 
ve he showed me a half-healed wound on his B-1030 oe 2.70 
hind leg. “Rekin they'll be glad he’s 
. kilt” . One of many Barney & Berry Flash- 
, I was anxious to see where my bullet lights — a light for every need. 
re had struck. “Hold the torch, George, Ask your dealer. 
e, and turn him over so I can see where I 
1k hit him.” 


George laughed: “He’s only got one| 
ll eye, boy, so you can make a pretty good | 
ut guess. It was a center shot. The ol’ gun! 
u sure put it to him.” My old Pard had 
; not failed me. The ball had gone true, 
Is but, from the position of his head, had not 
nd touched the brain. 


Say ODERRY 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





ie We skinned that cat so soon as it was 
4 light enough to see and then turned the 
‘ dogs loose on the carcass. I don’t think | 
. they ate much of it, but they sure mauled | 
is it and took out their spite for the clawing | 
ss they got. | 
d Sorry I can’t give you a picture of him, 
ij but George and I were not taking pic- Dr. Paul B. Jenkins, A. E. F. Chaplain, 
3 tures those days. Up to a few years ago America’s authority on the history of fire arms 
‘s . a ae ay an ee .o and historian for America’s largest firearms collection 
™ my bed as a good warm place to put a in Milwaukee’s Public Museum, chooses _ chace beget? 
: bare foot on a cold morning, but the he believes Ithaca lock speed improves his shooting. 
moths finally got most of the hair off and Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
the hide was used to put bottoms in some 
e, ; 
(i oe Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
t, And so, boys, the feel of that old gun! 
bs in my hands has taken me back over the Box 25 
= years and again I have been a-boy— 
t ranging the wilds with my rifle for com- 


. — $30.00 


1, Do you wonder that I love and value 
e “My old Pard”? 
HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 


BUFFALO NEWTON RIFLES Now Being Delivered. 


SPECIAL BETWEEN-SEASONS SALE AT JOBBING PRICE 
Calibers .30 Newton & .30 U. S. G. 


Buffalo Newton Rifle Co., New Haven, Conn. 











Send Stamp for catalog. 


TWO. MARBLES 
Guns in One GAME GETTER 


. Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
smooth bored) shoots .44 and .410 shot or ball. GUN 


t Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
n small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
; .up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
; Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
e MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 
e 
e accnaipe 
e 
’ \ROBIN HOOD) U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts *- 
e Would hows, tited car NEW Cota mses Lge Merb Bres.-Manalicher,- Webley Scott, ete. 
y ull line American Arms mmunition 
: Springfield's Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
k BOW gs~ ARROW Ss Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
thosewho prefer to make their own. fae Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
e “Austrian Boomerang 22”; heeeee) 5 ogg phi A “5 Hee ge 
bent ash; with instructions; postpaid?+- A.F.STOEGER.Inc NEW YORK.N.Y. 
The Old Man of the White Mountains. LE. STEMMLER CO. Est. 7012 Queens Village, N. Y. Sh hee CUM Le) 
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Esox Lucius 


VERY so often, some angling writer rises in his 

wrath and “discovers” the great northern pike. 

Said writer usually laments the abuse poured upon 
the head of Esox lucius and the lack of appreciation ac- 
corded the species in general. ‘The discourse then takes 
the form of an argument endeavoring to prove that none 
but the writer appreciates the fighting qualities of this 
armoured warrior of the weeds. 

So far as we are concerned, the pike needs no “dis- 
covery.” We have always accepted him for what he 
is—a bold, voracious striker and a roughneck fighter. To 
be sure, he does not wage as spectacular a battle as does 
the small - mouth 
black bass. His 
breaks are seldom 
clean and he tires 
rather quickly on 
heavy tackle. 

I well recall a 
lengthy battle with 
a pike which I 
would estimate at 
seven or eight 
pounds. Two sum- 
mers ago, I was 
visiting friends on 
Lake Champlain, 
where the small- 
mouth bass fishing 
is often really ex- 
cellent. However, 
on this particular 
day, the bass were 
down and I was 
casting a small fly 
and spinner com- 
bination for rock- 
ies. My rod was 
a little two-ounce 
affair which I use 
on brushy streams. 
My line was “E” 
tapered and the 
leader what is 
known as “light 
trout.” The pike 
struck off a rocky 
point and for ten 
minutes fought 
deep. During this 
period I could not 
catch even a 


The type of water we like to cast over. 
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glimpse of him and his rushes were, of course, absolutely 
irresistible against sucha light outfit. Finally, he came 
up to the top where we continued our game‘ of give and 
take. I could lead him close up to the boat, but never 
within gaffing distance. Fifteen feet was his limit, then 
off he would shoot on a strong rush. The two-ounce 
rod seemed incapable of wearing him down m the least, 
and the end was, of course, inevitable. For twenty min- 
utes more, this pike rushed and circled and circled and 
rushed. Finally the leader crossed his teeth and he 
escaped. 
The total time of this fight was something. over thirty 
minutes and the pike had the upper hand at all times. [ 
might «dd that it 
was One of the 
most‘ enjoyable 
fish-battles I have 
ever experienced. 
The only moral to 
this incident is that 
those of us who do 
not classify the 
northern pike in 
our category of 
American game 
fish . ate, perhaps, 
using tackle that is 
too heavy. 


Shooting 
the Bug 


A correspondent, 
who_has had con- 


siderable experi- 
ence with both the 
wet - and dry - fly, 
states that he has 
recently taken up 
bug casting for 
bass and seems to 
be encountering 
difficulties. His 
letter is in part: 
“T ‘am fairly ex- 
pert with the wet- 
fly. and have done 
a bit of dry-fly fish- 
ing during the past 
two or three sea- 
sons, but these 
cork - bodied _ bass 
bugs and feather 
minnows have me 
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stumped. Duc to their weight I seem to 
be unable to keep them off the water in 
front of me when extending my line. I 
retrieve my line and then it always takes 
three or four “shoots” to get it back again. 
On each “shoot” the lure drops into the 
water and creates considerable distur- 
bance when picked up. Is there any way 
I can keep my line in the air as I do with 
a conventional fly?” 

The solution is, of course, to make a 
long shoot and to retrieve no more line 
than can be shot in one cast. Sounds diffi- 
cult, but it is really quite simple. With 
a little practice one can easily learn to 
shoot ten to fourteen feet of line, and a 
corresponding retrieve gives plenty of 
water coverage. As a matter of fact, bass 
generally strike a lure of the bass bug 
type within just a few seconds after it 
has alighted in the water, and as the re- 
trieve is executed very slowly with plenty 
of pauses, even a ten-foot retrieve is 
probably more than is necessary. 


When the Lake is Purging 


Some anglers seem to be under the im- 
pression that when a lake is purging it 
is useless to fish, and at such times in- 
quiries as to fishing conditions are usually 
answered by resident anglers with the 
comment, “No, they’re not biting now, the 
lake is working.” 

The writer has proved that fish can be 
caught at times under such conditions. 
An instance confirming this contention 
happened no later than last summer. The 
lake was at the time about the color and 
consistency of thin pea soup. No fish of 
any consequence had been caught during 
this period and the usual verdict had 
gone forth that “the lake was working” 
and consequently fishing was useless. I 
chose a rainy day with a brisk southeast 
wind blowing, proceeded to a favorite 
spot over a sunken weed bed, anchored 
my boat, and started casting, using a 
weighted lure which was allowed to sink 
to the bottom, or until it entered the 
weeds, and then reeled in. Several hours 
fishing resulted in nine fair fish, which 
included six large-mouth bass and three 
pickerel. This method was repeated on 
several following days with varying de- 
grees of success, some fish being taken on 
each occasion. 































Fishing Tackle and Camera 


The majority of sportsmen now make 
the camera a regular part of their out- 
door equipment. This is as it should be. 
Cameras are made in a diversity of styles 
and sizes and should always be included 
on any hunting or fishing trip. It is a 
source of satisfaction to perpetuate inci- 
dents encountered during the outing, such 
as the taking of a fine fish or a record 










the opportunity to revive the memory of 
these exploits in after years. 









Hints for the Beginner 


Don’t make a practice of standing up 
when bait or fly casting from a_ boat. 
Learn to cast from a sitting position. It 
is much safer, and precludes the possi- 
bility of falling overboard, or upsetting 
= boat; also you are less visible to the 

sn, 

By placing a board 8 to 10 inches wide 
across the gunwale of the boat, a much 
more comfortable seat to cast from is pro- 
Wded than the regular seats, which in 
many boats are placed so low as to cause 
the body to assume a very strained and 
unnatural position. 

The board furnishes a higher seat, 


head, etc., thus affording the sportsman | 
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Claude Scott McCallum, noted 
sportsman and writer, with his 8-lb. 
Bass from Lake Smith, Va. 


Mr. McCallum writes: ‘‘Don’t see 
how I ever fished without your bait. 
When Liz gets set in a fish, she gets 
that fish or the fish gets her. My Liz 
has never failed to come back to the 
boat with her victim. She has had 
skirmishes a plenty and is pretty well 
battle-scarred.”” 


Claude got his big bass on this bait— 

















yy hae 





Famous Metal Minnow—%% oz. size, $1.00 
(2 oz. Baby Liz—$1.00. 1 oz. Big Liz—$1.10) 


A new and better artificial minnow. More natural in every detail, eyes, 
mouth, gills, fins, real scales, iridescent colors, and new tail spinner. De- 
signed to swim on her side, with a better crippled action than ever attained 
before! No wonder she gets the fish! 


WEEDLESS TIN LIZ 














(Edge view shown. 


Silver color only, regular price.) 


Hook rides up and is protected by the fins, so a very soft wire guard 
can be used. Bass, Pike and Musky in Tough places—that’s her meat! 





‘Lotta good fishermen say nice things about my metal baby an’ here’s a few— 


“Used this bait on black bass last week 
it is a fish getter.”’ 
A. T. Hartzell, 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Tin Liz runs the salt water trout and red 
crazy.”’ 


fish “‘ 
Benton White, 
Cedar Key, Fla. 








“Send me one quick as the Bass are striking 
and they are hitting your Tin Liz hard.” 
Jack McLaughlin, 
Smithville, Tex. 


sae Tin Liz is the greatest little bass bait 
made.” 
Leslie B. McClees, 
Red Bank, N. 


N. J. 








**I havea friend who made four casts with a 


Tin Liz and caught three bass. Please ‘‘Have had best of luck with your Tin Liz 
me five.”” for Pike and now use only this bait.”’ 
A. G. Wilson, L. G. Wolf, 


Antwerp, N. Y. 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster) 


Richmond, Va. 


8 Barwell St. Akron, O. 
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These men who fish! 


It takes a trout to make a true 
angler. In the taking of him is 
all the finesse of fishing —the 
supreme battle of brain and 
skill against instinct. 

Underneath the speckled 
beauty of the trout is the in- 
herited wisdom of untold ages. 
He is a bundle of nerves with 
surely more than five senses to 
guard him against the enemy 
man, who comes disguised as a 
colorful appetizing fly. 

And half the fun of fishing 
for trout is to go with the proper 
clothes and equipment, to feel 
that you are angling for trout 
and not just fishing. 

For every disciple of Izaak, we 
can provide the suitable clothes, 
rods, lines and accessories to 
make his trout fishing worthy 
of the pleasure it deserves. 


Trout Rods 
Thomas $37.50 and $50.00 
Payne $50.00 Hardy $65.00 
Lines 
Hardy Corona— Halford and King 
Eider—double tapered all sizes. 
Flies 


Dry —Jean Erskine, Playfair and 
other high grade English tied flies, 


Wet—Same makes and patterns. 
Reels 
Hardy Perfect, St. George and Uniqua 
Landing Nets 


Hardy Telescopic, Wheeler and do- 
mestic makes. 


Fly Books and Boxes for Wet or Dry 
Flies $2.00 to $8.00 


Combination Wet and Dry Leader 
Box $2.25 


Wading Boots— Fishing Coats— 
Caps, etc. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


MADISON AVENUB AE & 45 STREET, N.Y¥.C. 


VonLengerke&Detmold,Inc.,isnowcombined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
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gives plenty of room for the legs and 
more freedom in casting. 

A flat bottom boat is best for fresh 
water fishing. It is less apt to capsize, 
and therefore safer. Also being flat- 
bottomed, there is more room to stow 
away rod cases, tackle boxes, and other 
paraphernalia. 

When bait casting from a boat in the 
company of others, always use the over- 
head cast, which should be learned at 
once by the beginner. It assures the 
safety of your companions. 

Side-swiping is always a source of 
danger to those with you. 

Much has been written regarding the 
proper method of netting a fish. Some 
have laid down the rule that the fish 
should always be netted head first, as, if 
netted tail first, he is enabled to leap out 
of the net—a good rule to follow, pro- 
vided a bait. with a single hook is being 
used. If, however, the bait caster is 
using a plug bait with several hooks at- 
tached, no poorer advice could be given, 
as the dangling hooks are almost sure to 
foul the mouth of the net, preventing the 
fish from entering, and almost invariably 
resulting in the loss of the fish. Under 
these circumstances it is preferable to net 
the fish tail first. 

Other writers have insisted that the net 
should be lowered well down in the 
water, the fish then led over the mouth 
of the net, and the net lifted straight up- 
ward, a method not very feasible if the 
fish be a large one and longer than the 
extreme diameter of the net. If fishing 
from a boat, use a net with a large mouth 
and of considerable depth. Keep cool, 
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act with forethought, and use common 
sense. 

An anchor is always an asset in a boat. 
A large flat stone will answer the purpose 
admirably. See that you have plenty of 
anchor rope. If you are alone and the 
wind is blowing briskly it is more advan- 
tageous to anchor the boat and cast the 
chosen spot thoroughly than to try to row 
or drift, as the distance between casts 
will be too great. When ready to move, 
raise the anchor off the bottom about two 
or three feet, retaining hold of the anchor 
rope for that purpose, and allow the boat 
to drift a few yards further on; then re- 
peat the process. This method is often 
productive of fish. 

Always dry your line after you have 
finished fishing. This can be readily done 
by stringing the line backward and for- 
ward between the branches of a small tree 
or bush, a shady spot preferred. If not 
able to do so before leaving the fishing 
grounds, do so at once on reaching home. 
The line may then be wrapped round the 
back of a chair, or coiled loosely on the 
floor. This will add to the life of the line. 

If using a bait casting rod, oil the reel 
lightly several times during the day’s fish- 
ing, especially if it be a bright hot day, as 
a multiplying reel has much work to- do, 
and the continual casting, combined with 
the heat, soon dries up the oil. You will 
be surprised to note how much easier the 
reel runs after each oiling. 

If your rod has two tips, alternate th¢ 
tips on each fishing trip, which will lessen 
the tendency of the tip acquiring a “set,” 
especially when using heavy lures. By 
wrapping a small rubber band around the 
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“tip top” you will know which tip you 
used on the last trip. 

Dry your rod well before putting it 
away in its cloth case. A fishing towel 
carried in the kit comes in handy for this 
purpose. Also never put the rod in a wet 
or damp case. This is ruinous to all rods. 

Flies, bucktails, and in short all lures 
should be dried after using, thus prevent- 
ing mildew, rusting of hooks, etc. 


Don’t forget to test your line from time 
to time while baitcasting, breaking off a 
‘few inches or feet as the occasion de- 
mands. Silk bait casting lines, especially 
when not waterproofed, rot rapidly. A 
little forethought along this line may be 
the means of saving a big one. 

Look over your rods from time to time 
before going fishing to check up on any 
loose ferrules or other small repairs that 
need attention. It is more convenient to 
do these jobs at home, and less trying on 
the patience. Always, however, carry a 
stick of ferrule cement in the kit, as you 
never know when you may need it. 

When stringing fish, pass the stringer 
through both lips instead of through the 
gills. The fish will stay alive longer, and 
it is much more humane. 


Be considerate of your fellow anglers 
and play the game square. Do not keep 
any more fish than you can use, even if 
you have not reached the legal limit, and 
return all undersized fish to the water. 
They will grow and furnish sport an- 
other day. 
































































Silvery Shadows of 
the Tuscarawas 
(Continued from page 417) 


red plug or a perch-finished wiggling 
wooden bait, drawn through the water 
rather slow brings the sharp, unforgetable 
rise that, once experienced, is never to be 
forgotten. So in every locality where this 
great old gamester of the summer waters 
swims, we find practically the same con- 
ditions existing. 

While Lester was talking I had rigged 
up my five-foot split-bamboo casting rod, 
with reel and light-test silk casting line. 
I like a medium light test of silk line for 
wall-eyed pike casting. Something that 
slides through the guides easily, and that 
cuts the water when the fish is hooked, 
like a thin, silver scratch. The heavy 
lines for those who like them, but give me 






















Bass and wall-eyes. 
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How would you like to 
have been Mr. Atwater 
when he landed these 
TWO Prize Winners? 


Mr. G. M. Atwater (at left), of Norfolk, Va., caught 
these two Large Mouth Bass, No. 1 weighing 9 lbs. 
6 oz., and No. 2 weighing 9 lbs. 14 oz. at Lake Smith, 
Virginia, and won Fourth Prize and Sixth Prize in the 
Intermediate Division in “Field & Stream’s” National 
Fish Contest for 1928. (Read about it in June issue of 
Field & Stream.) 


Note: First Prize and Fifth Prize 
in this Division were also caught 
on Heddon Baits. (Four out of Six) 


What a Catch! 
TWO Stan Prize Winning Bass 


in one morning. Both “Whoppers” were 


Caught on ALL-HEDDON Tackle 


—Rod, Reel, Bait, and Line, 100% Heddon! 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR 17 YEARS 


IS PROOF OF REAL a aie ae 17° er AN ‘‘ACCIDENT’’ 
emarke- ¢€ Inall the 17 Years of ‘Field & Stream’s’ Nationa: 
Get thisr " ke ¢ Fish Contest, more Prize Bass on Heddon Baits 
able Record: than on all other similar types of lures combined 99 


NOTE: In the 1928 contest’s Intermediate Division for Bass, FOUR out of the 
SIX Prize Winners were on Heddon Baits 


Heddon’s FREE Bait Chart 


and Fishing Guide tells how to get Prize ne 


Proven Fish Getters! Ba 
New! A mouse that is ee 9 
a mouse. Flexible tail Give Em =~ 
What They Want 3 
When they oe 
























andears. Floats, dives, 
swims. Double hook on 
body, single hook in 
rear, Three colors— 
Brown, White or 
Gray. Price, $1.00 


Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 
tricks with these reliable record-breakers, 


Weedless 


Fa Widow 


A new single-hook 
surface-s ing 
bait with lively ** 
eam ly’’ action. Absolutely 
Made 3 a less. Just right for uy 
pads. in Red-and-White, **Frog’’ and se 
finishes. Price, $1.00. 











“Your bait 
catches fish 
where all oth- 
ers fail.’”” 
oy 

and party, 

Fairbanks, La. 
You'll catch more fish if you “give ’em what they 

want when they want it.” Handy chart for your 
tackle box; tells just what bait to use on a dark day 

ina weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep 
water. What to use in late summer when big ones 
lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 
most successful fishermen have learned about fish 
habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 
—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 
Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


st colors, alo eee eee eee eee eee ees eee 
Frog” finish. Price, $1.2. James Heddon’s Sons,Dept.BFS-6 Dowagiac,Mich. 


ated ! Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1929 Catalog 
and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 
I am especially interested in 


O Baits O Bait Casting Rods OC Reels 
O Bass Bugs O Fly Rods 0 Tackle Boxes 








The “‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 










Two sizes. flash tal baits—Spinner, 
Spoon and Fy. Oe eet Made fa Gold, Copper, ‘Nickel 
and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless — non-rotating — non- 
twisting. Also effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 


A new extremely erratic and lively- 
acting jointed bait. Darts in unex- 
and seems to hunt out 


Vamp—tThe 
able, famous everywhere 
foritsconsistentcatches. 
Floats, dives when re- 
trieved with rolling, 
swimming motion. Sev- ! 





Twosi Lan ona | Name 

0 sizes— ee - 
Little Luny. oH or 

and floats just like a live 


wee cece cece cece en en cece ce ne cece cceses ecco ces® 
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To keep bass from sneering 


Get this 
FREE 
BOOK! 


‘as new Abbey 
& Imbrie catalog 
is fullof the kind 
of tackle that a bass won’t turn up his nose at. 
It’s full of lures and lines and rods and reels 
that are just about the finest that 100 years of 
know-how can turn out.And every type ofAbbey 
& Imbrie tackle in its 128 pages has been tested 
for its job by Abbey & Imbrie fishermen. They 
take it out and test it—and it has to come 
back with scales on it before we start urging 
you to use it! Yet you’ll find Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle at your dealer’s sporting a mighty pleas- 
ant price tag! 





+ * + 


Twenty-Five New Sart Water Rops have 
just won a place in the Abbey & Imbrie line— 
and they’re daisies! They're in the new Abbey 
&F Imbrie catalog, too. And your copy is free. 
Write to... 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 


© 1929 
(Dept. F-5), 20 Beekman Street, New York 


Never a Backlash 





eee aaa 


A favorite with many ny anglers Reel -Reel is 4 inchesin diam- 
eter. Cay 100 yards test silk No gears or 
other delicate = $o wear out—is self-s; lng — free from 
backlashes, and is easi ly taken apart. Thumbing is done on the 
hub. Has line guide an Te automatic brake, which re- 

leases instantly on winding in. Precision made of best nickel 
aeons and aluminum. Bearin of tons ane phosphor bronze, 


ened and polished too! 
f your d jer does not handle them, we 


“Another 
Ww) ONA REEL ?: 
Product’’ 
Made in two styles. No. 105, without spool en- 
hone or — Price $5. No. Sea click and 
encloser, which circles s revents 
oan a line from coming off or tan; glin ‘Price 7 50. 
epee. 
ied id on receipt of 
PW rite for Free Catalog” (35) 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dept.WFS-6, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


x. ee Sporting is and Hardware 


FISHING BAIT 
SOMETHING NEW 
Wonderful Catches Natural Food 


Y% tb. can $1.00. Mail Orders 


FRANK TARANTINO 
36 Essex Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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One of the old-timers, 


the lighter, more dainty ones for real 
pleasure and thrill in playing a good fish. 

For a lure I chose one of my battered 
old white and red wooden wobbler plugs. 
This plug darts, with a slow, seductive 
movement, wobbles away through the dim 
aisles of the pool. It is irresistible to the 
pike. When they are rising at all this 
plug seems to bring them to the hook. 
Moreover it goes deeper as one reels 
slowly. I usually reel rather slowly when 
fishing for wall-eyes, and like my plug to 
hide itself from my sight. This is a good 
recipe for successful wall-eye casting. 
Reel slowly and easily, have the bait go 
down out of sight after the first ten-foot 
slant from the surface, then bring to rod 
tip slowly. 

The first cast struck within a foot of 
the sloping gravel shore. I saw the white 
flash against the golden background, then 
green, twisting waters dimpling under the 
paw-paw brush. The bait worked 
smoothly. I turned the reel easily. Felt 
the instinctive premonition of the angler 
that fish waited there—when “THOD!” 

“Are there any logs, snags in there—” 
I started to inquire of Lester. 

He grinned widely, I saw at a glance, 
but it passed as a memory, for at that 
moment the reel handle ripped my 
knuckles and brought the red from 
barked-skin. 

The slender tip whipped down. The 
line seemed rising. I gasped. Then I 
struck rather hard, and out under the 
brush leaning over the current, some 
silvery shadow glowed a moment, as the 
big pike dashed downstream. 

“Give him, give in to him—quick, be- 
fore he wrecks you!” Lester was yelling 
to me, as he strove to hold the boat from 
twisting in the strong run of the river. 

And none too soon. For another dash 
like that with the nine pounds of fight- 
ing strength back of it would have broken 
the light silk, I released the handle, 
thumbed the reel with just the right 
pressure, and saw the line swing, angle 


nicely and cut for the center. There 
again I stopped him. He flung toward 
the surface, but did not break—they never 
do, these fish, and also they fight down- 
stream almost always—then down and 
back—like a flash. The sickening falling- 
away at the pit of the stomach as I 
thought I had lost the fish, then the wild 
delight as-it rushed hard against the tip. 
So it fought, deep mostly, with the cur- 
rent favoring it. A single slip and it 
would have been lost. But the first wild- 
ness was over with me, and I settled 
down to enjoy the contest—win or lose. 
That is the sporting thing to do. But at 
last we managed to land the fish, Lester 
handling the net, I watching the reel for 
a sudden dash, Over it came—a silvery 
beauty—into the boat. 

“Well,” twenty minutes later as we ex- 
amined the prize on the rocky shore over 
which the newly-risen sun flung a golden 
warmth, and upon which the Professor 
and Johnson each had contributed their 
share of the morning’s sport—three nice 
wall-eyes and a bass, “did you ever see a 
prettier one than that—anywhere?” 

I boasted of the catch, was proud and 
egotistical of the fish. 

“Ah,” said Lester as he examined my 
battered old plug carefully and seriously, 
“that’s just a starter, Wait until this 
evening, when th’ sun’s going down. I 
got a place saved out for you fellers that 
has some real wall-eyes ready to come 
out for a scrap. This is a good day—so 
just wait until the sun starts gettin’ low 
this evenin’—” 

“Good gosh!” exploded the Professor. 

“Gosh a’mighty, and I have always 
heard them say steel mills on a stream 
kills all th’ good fish in it!” 

I wonder, I sit here and wonder—if 
after all we are doing what we are 
pledged, as men who love fishing and the 
rivers, to do for these ‘fine watercourses 
of our country? Perhaps after all we 
devote too much time to theorizing and 
harping on details when a few more fish 
planted in the pools would work wonders. 


Days Along the River Meacham 


(Continued from page 419) 


my creel twenty times and still have 
enough to supply the camp table for 
many meals. But the problem—ah! the 
problem—was to transfer those trout, 
some of them at least, from the stream to 
my creel. The brook trout is one of God’s 
greatest enigmas, even more puzzling to 


the minds of men than those strange hu- 
man fanatics—the golf hound, the altruist, 
the angler. There are those who have 
followed trout all their lives, studied 
them from every angle, and whose definite 
conclusions are often proved definitely 
false by the merest of neophytes. There 
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is no set law which governs, no rule 
which is not broken, no theory which 
time and experience do not prove fallible 
in this intricate art of flyfishing. And in 
that, perhaps, lies the great charm of 
angling—you never know. After all, to 
paraphrase a very trite platitude, it’s not 
what we know that interests us, but what 
we don’t know. Doubt and’ uncertainty 
lubricate the wheels of the world. 


I stood at the head of the rapids in an 
ecstasy of anticipation, and prepared to 
cast. The flies flicked back and forth 
several times, hovered over the edge of 
a large rock, then dropped gently into 
the swirl of rapids. Simultaneously a 
large trout jumped clear from the water 
and etched a fleeting arc of color against 
the gray of the rock. There was a faint 
tug on the line—he had either missed, or 
was merely playing with it. I cast again, 
letting the flies drift several yards down- 
stream, then drew them back against the 
current, making them skitter at the sur- 
face in imitation of the myriad insects 
that were dipping close to the water. As 
the flies came abreast of the rock, I saw 
the flash of a rising trout and struck be- 
fore I felt the actual pull on the rod. 
When the fish are merely playing with 
your lure, as is often their habit in mid- 
summer or when the streams are at all 
low, one’s best chance of hooking a dally- 
ing trout lies in the ability to anticipate 
the fish’s movement; and by giving the 
rod a slight twitch at the exact moment 
the fish rises to the fly, it is sometimes 
possible to turn an unintentional motion on 
the part of the trout into a very definite 
result. A trout hooked in this manner 
seems to afford even more pleasure to the 
angler than one that has struck savagely 
and made a definite effort to stomach the 
fly, for you realize that success has come 
not alone from imitation, but largely from 
your own skill. As it happened in this 
particular case, I had judged it right, 
and found myself with a very active bit 
of fish on the end of my line. Now a 
trout on light tackle in the midst of swift 
and rocky rapids presents a multiplicity 
and variety of problems. If he is of any 
size at all, the chances are that you will 
be unable to hold him dead against the 
current before he has been worn out with 
at least a few minutes of preliminary 
fighting—neither the rod nor the web-like 
leader can be expected to withstand the 
double strain of a pound or more of thor- 
oughly alive and active trout, plus the 
power of swift water. On the other hand, 
the trout must not be allowed too much 
line, else he will make a sudden dart up- 
stream, and find himself with sufficient 
line and leisure to work out his salvation 
among the myriad snags that line the bed 
of any swift stream. A taut line at all 
times is absolutely necessary, and one of 
the most difficult things to maintain. It 
takes a very nice judgment on the part of 
the angler so to know his tackle and his 
fish that he can at all times keep the 
maximum pressure of his wand-like rod 
and thin leader against his fish. It so 
happened at the time that I made the 
fatal error of misjudging the strength of 
the trout on the end of my line, and tried 
to check him in the midst of the current. 
The rod bent into a sudden bow, there 
was a swirl at the surface, and the line 
went limp. Slowly I reeled in, until the 
line dangled above the water, and I saw 
that the leader had parted just below the 
dropper fly. In situations such as these, 
there is nothing to do but to pull out the 
leader box, select another leader, and 
continue fishing, “a sadder but a wiser 
man.” And it is:sad to lose a time- 
honored and trusted leader through a 


(Continued on page 463) 
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The Man— 
the Big Bass— 
and the Lure? 


“as usual—a 


Shimmy Wigssler’’! 
H. O. BASSETT, of St. Petersburg, 


Florida, writes, enclosing the above 
photo, saying: — 


*‘T thought you might be interested that, 
on February 10th, on Moon Lake, near 
Port Richey, about fifty miles from St. 
Petersburg, I hooked and—after play- 
ing and fighting about fifteen minutes 
—landed a 14-pound ‘Grandpa’ Bass. 


**T was using, as usual, a half ounce Al 
Foss Shimmy Wiggler, with bucktail 
and pork rind. 


**I am sending picture of ‘Grandpa’ and 
myself, You can use this any way you 
like, as I am ready to ‘spread the gos- 
pel.’ I have always used your lures, 
and shall continue to.’’ 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler that Mr. Bassett swears 
by. Comes in % and % oz. sizes, brass or nickel 
finish—different color streamers, $1.00. 


Just a word of CAUTION: The SUC- 
CESS of the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


has brought forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create anything themselves, 
nor sportsmanship enough to prevent them from copying the 
ideas of others. You can tell who they are by their advertise- 
ments and can rebuke them by not using any of heir product. 


Here’s Foss’ latest—the Dixie Wiggler. All brass, 
nickel plated, or natural finish if ordered. No. 13, 
weight 56 oz., 3/0 hook. $1.00. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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It would be a hard matter to locate a finer spot. 


Up Where the Mississippi Begins 


(Continued from page 394) 


There was no need for me to reply. 


| I had come to that conclusion several 
| minutes 


before when I watched the 
hooked fish display its wares before us. 


| Yes, Minnesota muskies can cut capers. 


It was several minutes before Bob 
finally reeled the exhausted ’lunge to the 
side of the canoe and carefully lifted it 
from the waters, then placed it on its 
side in the bottom of the canoe. 

“Number one—and a beauty,” said my 
angling partner, as he eyed the fish, ly- 
ing quivering at his feet. “Here’s hop- 
ing the next one strikes your lure.” 

“Gosh, I enjoyed the past half hour 
just as much as if I had hooked and 
landed that fish.” 

“Yes, I know. But you must admit 
that to catch the fish yourself is a bit 
more thrilling than sitting there watch- 
ing me do my stuff.” 

Of course Bob was right in a way, 
but, after all, the sport that accompanies 
fishing is the real thing, and not neces- 
sarily the actual taking of a fish. In 
fact, I doubt very much whether Bob 
really got more out of that fish than I 
did. To be sure, he held the rod and 
felt the tingle of the spinning reel, but 
outside of that I enjoyed everything else 
and was just as excited and tired out 
when he finally landed the fish as he was 
himself. Guess it’s a feeling that works 
similar to when sitting beside a driver 
in an automobile. Every time he steps 
on the brake you also press your foot 
forward against the floor boards. Sort 
of working in unison mentally, so to 
speak. 

The day proved as Bob had predicted 
—the sun hid behind clouds, and there 
was a slight riffle on the surface—ideal 
musky weather. Still again, what is 
really ideal musky weather? I have 
seen them strike when the surface of the 


| lake was glassy and still, with a burning 


sun casting rays through a cloudless sky. 


| Then again, I have fished these North 
Woods battlers when the wind was from 


the south, murky overhead and every- 


thing that constitutes a good fishing day— 
but, nary a strike. It’s just the way of 
the ’lunge—and nothing else. 

Another half hour of casting around 
the weed bed and bar resulted in the 
raising ofa small musky. This being too 
slow, we pointed the bow of our canoe 
southward and paddled to the shore line 
and commenced casting close to the rushes 
that protruded in clumps all along the 
shallows and to the edge of the 
“drop-off.” 

Here I commenced to fish again. The 
fifth cast brought a ’lunge to the surface 
with a mighty rush that startled us both. 

“Here’s mine,” I yelled excitedly. “And 
he’s hooked, by Gar!” 

The fish proved to be a larger one 
than Bob caught, but no better battler. 
In fact, Bob still claims that his fish 
knew more acrobatic stunts than mine 
did. However, be that as it may, my 
fish gave an excellent account of himself 
before finally giving up the ghost and 
allowing me to take him from his watery 
abode. 

“Guess we'd better call it a day,” I 
suggested, after extracting the single 
hook from the musky’s mouth and laying 
it beside Bob’s fish. 

Minnesota fishing waters had made 
good. Two fine ’lunge the first morning 
out, not mentioning the exciting swirls 
and leaps of several others that merely 
wanted to play—or scare us to death, who 
can tell which? 

It would be a hard matter to locate a 
finer spot to vacation in than the great 
land of ten-thousand lakes, so rightfully 
referred to as the sportsman’s paradise. 
Here one can bring his family, from the 
year-old baby to the canary, and find ac- 
commodations to suit the worst crab alive. 
If one prefers to live as the primitive 
Indian and camp on the banks of a lake, 
all he has to do is tote his camping equ!p- 
ment northward and select a spot among 
the whispering pines and fish to his 
heart’s content. 

However, for those who enjoy the less 
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strenuous method of following the outdoor 
trails, there are cottages and all other 
conveniences at hand. 

Minnesota is in reality the last stand 
of real wilderness in America today for 
the lover of water trails and long canoe 
trips. Hundreds of miles of aquatic scen- 
ery greet the vacationist’s eyes as he 
travels northward towards the Canadian 
boundary. At every turn will be found 
lakes and streams where the mighty 
musky, tugging wall-eyed pike, battling 
black bass, pickerel, northern pike and 
trout are waiting. Wild game abounds 
in this thickly wooded section of the 
north and Mother Nature protects this 
country through the medium of State and 
Federal preserves, a fact which means 
that Minnesota’s outdoors will be saved 
for posterity. 

Certainly, I’m going back -to the fa- 
mous Manttrap Valley and the Itasca 
State Park region again. No mortal 
who has once tasted of the nectar this 
wonderful outdoor country has to offer, 
could ever resist the desire to break away 
from the city toil and turmoil and live 
as the vanishing American did, in this 
same section of America only a hundred 
years ago. 








A Trout as Wuz 
a Trout 


(Continued from page 401) 


of e 
und Two minutes later I was cautiously 
the working my way out to the edge of the 
too lake. A big blowdown reached into the 
noe pool, and it was near the end of this 
line fallen tree that the Big Un had swirled. 
shes There was no room for a straight back- 
the cast, so I walked a little way out onto 
the the fallen log and swung my cast side- 
wise along the shore. It was easy to 
Che reach the outer edge of the lily pads from 
‘ace here, and my first careful cast dropped 
nal: the three flies lightly . . . almost exactly 
\nd in the spot where the great trout had 
shown himself. A ten-inch fish rose and 
one hooked himself in his eagerness, Long 
ler, experience . . . some of it sad, had taught 
fish me to keep the first few trout . . . to eat. 
ine Sometimes those first few are all you'll 
my get. Remember that... it will come in 
self handy! 
ind J got three more, all about the same 
ery size... but no signs of the Big Un. 
Changing my flies,-I put on a Gray 
| Rooster’s Regret ... alone. With this I 
gle fished for twenty minutes, putting all the 
ing appeal into this effective lure of which 
I am capable. No go! Evidently the Big 
ide Un was not feeding just then. 
ing My little campfire glowed cheerfully 
irls against the darkness of approaching 
ely nightfall .. : the bacon sizzled in the 
yho pan as the moist trout sputtered and 
browned, giving off odors beloved and 
2a remembered by all good fishermen. The 
eat hot tea tasted mighty fine, and across the 
ly lake a pair of cat owls started their hunt- 
ise. ing calls, like a pair of deep-toned bells 
the echoing through the hills. 
ac- Just before it was time to turn in, a big 
ve. splash in the cove came to my ears. “I'll 
ive just give that gentleman another whirl 
ke, . +. right now! Maybe he’s hungry... 
ip- it won’t do a bit of harm to try him out.” 
ng Remembering an effective trick which I 
his had worked on many a similar occasion, 
I cut out the throat of one of the smaller 
ess trout, leaving the two fins attached. 


Putting on a plain gut hook, size six, I 
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Best Fishing Days fer 1929 
PRICE 25c 5S FOR $1.00 


H. G, FARR 
BOX 143-C HIGH Sta, .. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.” ~ 


ForEST AND STREAM 


Latest News 


from 


Bass 


Waters... 


ready for the greatest fishing 
trip of your life! Write or wire 
at once for the latest tips from 
our Canadian fishing scouts. 
They cover every section of 
Canada. Nowhere else on this 
continent are fighting game 
fish more plentiful. Tell usthe 
kind of fishing you like best 
—trout, bass, muskies, “wall 
eyes” or Great Northern pike. 


Comfortable cabins or tents, 
cool nights, vigorous days, in- 
vigoratingclimate,dense,dark 
forests and abundant wild life 
are the extra attractions that 
make Canada a favorite haunt 
of real fishermen and nature 
lovers. 





referred 
By “Old Timers” 


ASK any, “dyed-in-the-wool” fisher- 

man who uses a Martin Automatic 
to part with his reel. You'll discover a 
bond between him and his Martin that 
makes them pals forever. 


Martin Automatic Reels have been 
leaders for over 35 years. There are 
several new, lightweight models that 
you should see. Call on your sporting 
goods dealer to-day oan ask him to 
show you the new Fly- Wate. 

Free booklet of Martin reels 
will be sent you on request. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
700 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


UTA Vale 
FISHING REELS 
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For full information and latest 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3826 Windsor Station 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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Montreal, Quebec, Canada 







| +4 How to Catch Fish in 1929 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you— 
shows you some new baits and all i 
the old favorites—tells you how to 






use them for any kind of fishing. 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 

everissued. FREE. Tell us where 
to send yours. 


brandt Co., 967 High St., Logansport, Ind. 


CATCH BIGGER FISH 


with WEEDLESS 
LURES P 

































THE SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER . . 
(Made under J. P. i 
Shannon Patents) Sy 
Fish the weeds—that’s where the big boys 









hide. The Shannon Twin Spinner goes 
through all weeds without fouling— It’s a 
dead sure fish getter any way you use it— 
casting, trolling—in deep or shallow water. 
Made with Red, Yellow, White, Black and 
Frog color feather Fly or Bucktail Fly— 
also Red or Grey Squirrel Tail. Each 90c, 
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SHANNON | 

WEED. 1 

MASTER 

A wonderful, new, effective super weed- 
less bait for casting or trolling for bass, | 









pickerel, pike or any game fish. Tail strip, 
equal to pork rind, attached. Dressed in 
Red, White, Yellow or Black feather fly .or 
new less-wind-catching hair fly. Each 90c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
direct. Write for handsome catalog of Barb- 
less Hooks and Lures for every kind of 

fishing. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 116 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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The HARDY [1929] ANGLERS| 


GUIDE and CATALOGUE 


Every Angler’s Standby. Plates of FLIES, 
L in natural colors. 400 


Write to Head 


»  @tc., 
pages. Mailed Free. 
Office and Factory. 

HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
Bondgate, Alnwick, England. 
Visiting Europe? 


Split Bamboo Rods. 


Showrooms. 


HARDY HOUSE, 61 Pall Mall, London 


The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 


JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


Leatlas 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Tell your dealer he 


Trout to Tarpon. y 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Wherever big game fish bite the 

world over, there you will find 

expert anglers voluble in praise 

of Edw. vom Hofe fine tackle. 

Since 1867, we have been zeal- 

y ous in having this famous brand 

stand for the most dependable 

line of tackle anywhere. Anglers 

of long experience will tell you it is fool-hardy to 

expect to derive any “‘real thrill’ with an inferior 

angling outfit. Practical anglers, ourselves, we own 

and conduct our own factory. To deal with us is 
to experience ultimate satisfaction! 


2c¢ stamp for 168 page catalog. 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. yee ye. 


Alkali Waterproof 
i. Oe Silk Lines 





The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we do 
claim to make the best. 


No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $2.86 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Make a duty of seeing 
and handling the famous “PALAKONA” 
Built under new im- 
proved system, rendering them superior 


to all others, at HARDY’S magnificent 
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threaded the white lure deftly and se- 
curely, and went stealing up the shore. 

Walking out as far as possible on the 
log, I dealt myself about twenty feet of 
line, put a tower cast straight up into the 
air over my head, snapping the rod deftly 
forward and down , . . the little’ white 
trout-throat falling with hardly a per- 
ceptible splash just beyond the outer edge 
of the lilies. Retrieving it in slow jerks, 
I could just see the ripple which it made 
in the calm water, for it was quite dark 
now. Then it happened! The trout- 
throat was an inch or so below the surface 
when the Big Un surged up and engulfed 
it, creating a swirl on the surface as his 
big tail and dorsal fin came out that left 
no doubt as to his identity. 

Counting up to five very slowly, I set 
the hook with a short snap of my wrist, 
feeling the solid resistance joyously as the 
little rod bent sharply to the strain. The 
trout headed right in for the shelter of 
the blowdown on which I stood. Which 
was just what I had figured he would do. 

Holding the rod-tip as high as possible 
to keep the strain on my line, I ran the 
length of the log, jumped off into a foot 
of water, and went splashing down the 
shore away from that devilish tangle of 
underwater limbs. Then, thirty yards 
away... at the limit of my line... 
I turned and gave him the butt for all 
the little rod would stand. 

Savagely he smashed ahead, hating to 
turn and fighting it with all the courage 
in his heart. For a few moments I 
doubted that the little rod would be able 
to stop him, then he swerved away 
from the threatening treetop and swung 
wide out into deep water. 

The Big Un circled in the lily pads, 
gathering clinging stems in the embrace 
of the following flyline to aid him in his 
battle, but most of these broke off when 
the strain became great. Then he tried 
sulking, and was cured of that by a series 
of stiff jerks which drove the hook deeper. 
He came to the top with a rush, the strain 
Never once letting him rest, and we 
fought nip and tuck for twenty minutes 
or more. 
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He was tiring now, and my wrist was 
commencing to ache. But the sight of his 
white belly, rolling upward against the 
dark water, was all that was needed to 
keep up my courage. I had no net. But 
the little sand-spot offered an excellent 
chance to beach him, and a few minutes 
later he came sliding, flat-side up, out 
into the shallows. Putting the rod behind 
me and gathering up the slack with my 
left hand, I gently slid my right down 
along his sides until my eager. fingers 
touched his gills. And felt more than 
ever like a triumphant osprey as my hand 
clutched the Big Un in a grip which 
would not let him go. We went ashore 
together, the Big Un and I. 

It was too dark to take a picture of 
him then, so, rapping him mercifully with 
the hilt of my belt-knife, I wiped him 
off carefully and suspended his heavy 
weight from a forked stick, knowing that 
the night air would be cool enough to 
take care of him till daylight. 

He was my largest trout by at least a 
couple of pounds, and I have caught 
plenty of three and four-pounders. Early 
next day I started back in triumph, the 
Big Un packed in dry moss, and at camp 
we fastened him to a board and photo- 
graphed him plenty. 

That trout would certainly have been 
mounted if it had been possible to get 
him to a taxidermist, but we were more 
than a hundred miles from any town 
large enough to possess a specialist of 
that sort. 

But some day, not so far distant either, 
I am going back to the Hidden Lake and 
build me a raft and cast flies into all 
the lovely coves that I failed to visit on 
my first trip; eat trdut and bacon on its 
spruce-lined shores at nightfall, and listen 
to the hooting of the cat owls back in 
the ridges. 

There’s a Bigger Un than mine in 
there and how I’d like to feel his surging 
rush as the little hook stabs its way into 
his jaws! 

Spring fever is something which no 
serum yet developed can counteract. And 
who wants it to, anyhow? 


State-Controlled Trout Waters 


(Continued from page 407) 


has never been tried, so far as we know, 
anywhere else in the world.” 

It will be noted that three streams are 
now under permanent control of the 
State, and there would seem to be little 
doubt that permanent rights will event- 
ually be acquired to most if not all of 
the streams now under short-term lease. 
The fact that this system is something 
entirely new, untried anywhere else in the 
world, should not be overlooked. Other 
States where conditions are similar to 
those in populous Connecticut might do 
well to copy—and lose little time about it. 

So much, in a general way, regarding 
this very interesting experiment, though 
it would seem now to have safely passed 
the experimental stage. A list of the 
streams under lease to the State will be 
given later. Following are some of the 
more important and most recent regula- 
tions for fishing in these waters: 

Open season, April 15th to June 30th. 
Resident license $2.25. Non-resident li- 
cense $3.25, or what your own State 
charges if in excess of that sum. 

Anglers must keep within 10 feet of 
the banks of the stream. 

Step-overs must be used in crossing 
fences. 


(The step-over! It’s a great institu- 
tion. No need for that word “must.” The 
experienced angler, to whom life seems 
just a series of battles with one wire 
fence after another, takes to the step-over 
like a duck to water. In shape like an 
inverted V, with two rungs, or steps, it 
enables even a person cumbered with the 
usual fishing paraphernalia to go over 
the top with considerable ease and no 
loss of epidermis, landing-net, dignity, or 
what-not, the usual accompaniments of 
negotiating a wire fence in its natural 
state, so to say. Curiously enough, the 
first time I used one of these handy little 
articles, there came to me the words of 
a song then current on the radio and 
everywhere else: “You used to ha-ha me, 
but now I ha-ha you!” Referring, of 
course, to “the man who invented the 
barbed-wire fence.’’) 

Cultivated or open lands must not be 
crossed without permission. 

Building of fires is not permitted with- 
out permission of fire warden and the 
consent of land owner. 

Parking is not allowed in front of bar- 
ways, nor on lands inside of bar-ways 
without the consent of the owner. “ 

The six-inch trout law and creel limit 


It will identify you. 
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will be enforced. Creel limit, not more 
than ten pounds of trout or more than 
twenty trout of any or all species in a 
day. 

Referring to the above rules and regu- 
lations, on snap judgment it might seem 
to the reader that they are somewhat 
binding. But just think it over and I am 
sure you will agree that they are only 
such as any right-minded sportsman 
would adopt voluntarily. And remem- 
ber that observance of the laws and regu- 
lations is a condition under which the 
landowners so generously granted the 
fishing privilege. 

The trout fisherman who knows his 
trade should have little difficulty in tak- 
ing at least a few trout—and that’s 
enough—with either fly or bait on_any 
of these streams at practically any time 
during the season when conditions are 
at all favorable. The streams are heav- 
ily stocked prior to the opening of the 
season and restocked from time to time 
thereafter as conditions warrant. It is the 
intention of the Commission to plant only 
fish of legal size, and in past seasons 
numbers of fish have been distributed 
which ran up to nine inches or better. 

As a rule, the streams are stocked with 
brook trout, fontinalis, but some browns 
and rainbows have been planted in waters 
peculiarly suited to these fish. Inciden- 
tally, about 50 miles of tributary brooks 
have been acquired by the State and 
closed as breeding brooks, a considerable 
increase over the 18 miles mentioned in 
the Commission’s report quoted in the 
forepart of this article. 

On some streams a day’s catch may in- 
clude all three species, brooks, browns 
and rainbows. Some very large browns 
and rainbows are occasionally taken. 
Limit catches are common early in the 
season—mostly taken on bait—and are 
also frequently reported later. The idea 
seems prevalent that the so-called 
“stocked trout” will not hit a fly. That 
such is positively not the case I know 
from my own experience. I have taken 
these fish on flies soon after they were 
placed in the stream. Likewise, I have 
taken them on flies from the first day of 
the season, April 15th to the last—any 
time when the stream is not in flood. 


State-controlled waters are as follows: 


Blackberry River: from Norfolk to Ca- 
naan. 

Bigelow River: 
Natchaug River. 

Farmington River, West Branch: from 
State line to Pleasant Valley. 

Fenton River: from Gurleyville to Wil- 
limantic. 

Mt. Hope River: from Warrenville. to 
its junction with the Fenton River. 

Natchaug River: from Pheenixville to 
Willimantic. 

Pine or Muddy River: from West Wal- 
lingford to Northford. 

Pomperaug River: from Bethlehem line 
to Zoar Lake. 

Roaring Brook: from Putnam Road, 
Willington, to Willimantic River. 

Salmon Brook, North Branch: 
State line to Tariffville. 

Salmon Brook, West Branch: 
West Granby to Tariffville. 

Saugatuck River: from Mark Twain Li- 
brary at Redding to Lyons Plains. 

Shepaugh River: from New Preston to 
Housatonic River, 

Snake Meadow Brook: from Danielson 
to Moosup. Creel limit on this brook 15 
trout. 

Weekeepeemee River: from Bethlehem 
to junction with Pomeraug. 

Whiting River: from State line to 
Blackberry River at East Canaan. 
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Straight-Casting Level- Wind Reel 


IKE a wounded lion for excitement is 

this famous straight-casting reel for 
strikes. Action! You'll get plenty! Casts 
that center a water dimple at long range. 
Spurring slam-bang, hair-trigger Big Boys 
poised right there to grab your bait first and 
think next. 

Do your real fishing with the Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye No. 100 Level Wind. Get the 
sport you want now! Catches to make your 
eyes stick out—give your pride a gallop. 

There’s no other reel at all like this hand- 
some Meisselbach. First to take your 
eye in any store. Green, red, brown, or 


The A.F. Meisselbach Division 
2926 Taylor Street 


black end plates of polished Permo. Nickel 
silver spool flanges, adjustable bronze bear- 
ings, best level wind made. Low-slung 
seat, deep-anchored pillars. Ample size, 
great strength, light weight. Free running, 
fine balance, genuine Meisselbach precision 
workmanship and high quality materials— 
famous nearly 40 years. Price only 
$5.00. 

Get yours today. At your dealer's. Ac- 
cept no substitute—if necessary please write 
to us. Catalog folder, of all famous Meissel- 

bach Fishing Reels, and valuable “Bite 
Book,” FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 













No. 700 
Weight % oz. 
Length 41% in. 











Price $1.00 





Fame g Pikie Minnow 


Catches More Fish Everywhere! 


Wherever you go—North, South, East or West—the Pikie has 
proven itself to hundreds of thousands of fishermen to be the most 
deadly and consistent killer of all kinds of game Fish! 
To-Nature in shape, size, color and above all—with LIFE-LIKE 
SWIMMING MOVEMENT—the Pikie gets not only MORE—but 
BIGGER Fish! 
No. 718! At your Dealers or Direct. 


Our new beautifully colored catalogue of true- 
to-nature lures—sent FREE upon request 


176 S. RANDOLPH ST. 
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Be sure you have the ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish— 





GARRETT, IND. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
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Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets 


, The most lifelike baits you ever 
saw and they get them every 
They come in the most 
the kind that 
fool the wisest of the old ones. 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 








H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Long Distance Cruising 


week-ending, the outboard motor boat has been 

attracting unto itself considerable attention be- 
cause of its ability to open vast stretches of the outdoors 
which have hitherto been inaccessible to the ordinary 
boat or automobile. Its penchant for invading shallow 
and rough water has made the outboard a sportsman’s 
vehicle unique unto itself. The sportsman who has the 
time and the inclination can actually outboard his way 
from New York to the Pacific Coast, or from the Gulf 
of Mexico to New York via the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Man-size cruises, yes . . . and thoroughly 
replete with adventure. At the present-time several such 
long distance cruises are in preparation, one of them being 
from Seattle to Juneau, Alaska. 


B= the thrill of the racing game and leisurely 


Up the Inland Passage 


While attending the Miami Regatta, a few weeks ago, 
the writer suggested to an outboard enthusiast, Mr. De 
Witt Ramsey, the possibility of making the long jump 
from Miami to New York in an outboard motor boat via 
the inland passage. 

The latter immediately became enthusiastic about the 
idea and the cruise is now under way, Mr. Ramsey hav- 
ing traveled as far up as Norfolk, Va., at this writing. 
For the outboard 
enthusiast who de- 
sires to make a 
cruise of any dis- 
tance, the prepara- 
tions made by Mr. 
Ramsey before 
leaving Miami 
will be of much 
interest. 

A staunch, six- 
teen-foot outboard 
motor boat, sea- 
worthy and wide 
of beam, was se- 
lected for the run. 
Possessing a slight 
Vee bottom, it is 
typical of many 
which are on the 
market today. 

A steering wheel 


Outboard racing becomes more popular each year. 
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and compass were installed foreward, and the deck was 
covered with canvas and deck composition to make it 
thoroughly watertight. A roll of canvas was then 
strapped to the deck and snap fasteners attached to the 
rails aft so that when the canvas was unrolled it covered 
the cockpit partially or completely as desired, forming 
an adequate shelter should the driver care to spend the 
night aboard. 

For motive power, two low compression outboard 
motors were used and an average speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour maintained. The seats aft were removed 
and two ten-gallon gas tanks, taken from defunct Fords, 
were securely fastened on either side. 

The only other equipment besides that usually carried 
by an outboard motor boat was a rubber mattress and a 
five-gallon water cask. With Mr. Ramsey on the cruise 
was another outboard enthusiast, Mr. J. Harris, and they 
averaged about two hundred and fifty miles a day, stop- 
ping at hotels over night along the route. 

No doubt many of you outboarders would want to do 
your sleeping right on board and keep the motors turning 
till you reached your objective. That shows pep and 
spirit, but remember this . . . it is not the distance you 
go, but the condition you and your craft are in when 
you get there that counts. If you’re going to wear your- 
self out on a cruise, don’t make it! 

The extra mo- 
tor idea is a new 
one and _ provides 
an additional fac- 
tor of safety for 
long cruises in just 
the same way that 
a twin tri-motor 
airplane does. It 
is an extra comfort 
if you’re not me- 
chanically inclined. 

Some of the 
large inboard mo- 
tor boats and sail 
boats now carry 
an outboard motor 
along as an aux- 
iliary. Miss Van- 
couver, the run- 
about that cruised 
from New York 
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to Honduras last July, carried an outboard 
along with her. There is a special kind 
of bracket now being made that readily 
adapts an outboard motor to any hull, no 
matter what its shape. The bracket is 
easily removable. 


































Racing and Imagination 


The racing phase of outboarding is one 
that has stirred the imagination and set 
a-tingle the blood of many sportsmen. 
Such names as Eldon Travis of Peoria, 
holder for many months of the World’s 
Unlimited Outboard Record at 41:78 
m.p.h., Helen Hentschel of Flushing, L. 
|, young and enthusiastic driver who has 
won races abroad, and Malcolm Pope, 
winner of the Colonel Green Trophy and 
creator of the art of jumping an outboard 
motor boat through the air, have appeared 
in the newspapers with ever-increasing 
frequency. 

Then there is Earl D. Widegren of 
Locust Valley, N. Y. Last year an un- 
known novice, he startled the boating 
world by capturing the Hudson Classic, 
the Albany to New York race. There 
are over one hundred entrants for honors 
in this race this year. Then there is... 
but this could be kept up indefinitely for 
more and more sportsmen are making 
themselves known in the outboard game. 


Carrying the Outboard Hull 


The, enthusiasm of some of us knows 

no bounds. Take the Woods brothers of 
Mamaroneck for example. Last month 
they drove a car and trailer with five 
outboards all the way down to Miami to 
compete in the races there. Then they 
loaded the bus up again and trekked north 
to participate in the Albany to New York 
race. . 
A great many of the outboard racers 
“swing ’round the circuit,” participating 
in several races. ‘To do this or to cart 
an outboard around easily if you’re a 
distance from the water, there are two 
favorite methods. 

If you’re the type of chap who drives 
a “dressy” car, scout around some auto- 
mobile boneyard and acquire a pair of 
flivver wheels and an axle, add a wooden 
tow-pole and a crossbeam and carry your 
outboard in style. If you do this, how- 
ever, be sure to look up the License Bu- 
reau in your state as some states require 
separate licenses for trailers. 

If you drive a flivver, and aren’t fussy 
about its appearance, it’s a simple car- 
penter’s job to erect four two-by-four up- 
rights, protruding slightly above the top 
of the car. Fasten two crossbeams to 
these, sheathe them with old bicycle tires 
to prevent scratching the hull, and you 
can rest your outboard on this contrivance 
with impunity, 


Kansas City Marathon 


Sunday and Monday (Labor Day), Sep- 
tember Ist and 2nd, have been set by the 
Kansas City Outboard Motor Boat Club 
as the dates for the second annual Kansas 
City-St. Louis Marathon, 

At present the club is busy arranging 
trophies and prize money for this 407-mile 
classic, and it is estimated at this time 
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Yj Thousands of fishermen and 
7, eampers—in all parts of the 
world —use V. L. & A.’s Cat- 
alog as a dependable guide 
for fishing tackle, outboard 
y, motors and boats, camping 
i777, equipment, outdoor clothing, 
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Bank Fishing 


A rustless, free-running reel is 
necessary to land the big ones. 
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More Quiet Too! 
{ The Lockwood Chief for 1929 em- 
bodies a most remarkable new fea- 
ture — ‘‘water-sealed exhaust.” 
The astonishing fact about this 
New Lockwood improvement is— 
there ts no loss of power. A motor 
that won’t disturb the neighbors, 
nor annoy your fellow fishermen— 
one that will greatly increase your 

own enjoyment of the sport. 


LOCKWOOD 


Although the 1928 Lockwood Chief holds all but three 
Class B official American records, the New Chief is 
even faster and more powerful. Other new features: 
improved oiling, improved carburetor control and 
steering, bakelite gasoline gauge, etc. 
Two Other Great Motors for 1929 
The Lockwood ‘‘Ace’’, Holder of all Class A official 
American Records and the ‘‘Racing Chief’’, timed and 
designed especially for racing. (70) 
Write for Free Catalog Folder 
Lockwood Division, Outboard Motors Corporation 


912 $. Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 


aM Lisa te CATALOG 
US FREE/ 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. 


$59.00 

and up—. 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices, 


Canoes 

$50.00 

and up— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. . 


With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in. (30) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-———__—_- 


—_—_—_—> 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. COC. 
202 Ann St. 102 Elm St. 
CORTLAND 
NEW YORK 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 


hing board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. In 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for tatest literature 
and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. : 
68 Holt. St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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retary of the Kansas City O. M. B. C., 
1332 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


God Bless Sir Herbert 
By J. R. S. 


Again Sir Herbert saved my life! To 
those who don’t know about my life’s 
history, and don’t care, I might add that 
by “Sir Herbert” I mean the late Sir 
Herbert Baker, one of the greatest big 
game hunters that ever lived, and whose 
works on the subject have made my life 
much easier, 

At the start of Sir Herbert’s book, he 
states that had he waited for conditions 
to be propitious—had he waited for his 
businéss to be in the condition that would 
allow him his freedom; had he waited 
for the million and one things that should 
have been, he would never have taken a 
day off in his life. He says there is no 
time when man can go away on a trip 
and leave everything as it should be left. 
The baby always has the croup. The 
business is always tied in a hard knot and 
the world seems to scheme against you 
and you have no chance. 

There is only one thing to do, says Sir 
Herbert, slam the top of your desk, pack 
your duffel, tell the family you are on 
your way regardless, and go. He said it 
was amazing to find that when you re- 
turned your family were fat and healthy, 
your business had done much better with- 
out you, and the whole world was going 
on as usual. 

The only difference between Sir Her- 
bert and myself is that he must have had 
an option on the Bank of England, where- 
as I have never been able to close nego- 
tiations with the Federal Reserve Board. 
Much as I desire a merger, I still get only 
four and one-half percent. on my small 
bank balance. When money rose to 
twenty percent. in Wall Street the other 
day, I wondered if they would split it 
two for one, like they do stocks. 

Slamming the desk and kissing the 
better-half was easy, but the paying teller 
looked sour. In other words, Sir Herbert 
started it and the paying teller had a lot 
to do with it after it started. 

When I vacation I must fish, and when 
I fish I must catch fish or keep moving 
and, yes—we moved quite a lot. 

It was in the middle of Summer and 
as we pulled out of New York in the car, 
we looked like a Mexican revolution. We 
had a folding boat on one running board, 
tent and trusty outboard motor on the 
other, fishing tackle, canoe paddles, gaso- 
line cans and what have you—tied to 
every portion of the car. I have a theory 
that if you don’t know what you are going 
to want, bring everything you have, and 
I did. 

We spent the first night in the Catskill 
Mountains and I already began to give 
credit to Sir Herbert. I had no right to 
leave my business, and most of my rela- 
tives were sick. A thousand things came 
up to keep me in town, but still I went. 
Who cares? 

We stopped one day on the Esopus, 
where we tried our hand at trout, but 
were anxious to push on, so after a glori- 
ous run with an occasional glance at the 
outboard, mumbling to itself on the run- 
ning board, we pitched camp on the shore 
of the famous Ausable River, which 
rushes between lakes at the very foot of 
Whiteface Mountain. Information led us 
to expect preponderous brown trout in 
this famous river, and early next morn- 
ing found us rigging our dry fly outfits, 


| only to find the waters so swollen with 


rain that fishing was another name for 


suicide. 
Hurried consultation with a friendly 
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native made us pile into the car and start 
for a nearby lake, where “Old Trusty” 
the outboard, was dragged from its repose 
on the running board and made to fit a 
delapidated rowboat; a little gas and two 
pulls of starting cord, and away we went 
to the weed beds at the far end of the 
lake. Fish! Pickerel! We had struck it 
right, and had we been fish hogs we 
could have gotten the limit. 

Casually casting by a rock as we slowly 
drifted along without the motor, I hooked 
into a bit of submarine lightning and at 
the first jump he gave himself away. Mr, 
Small Mouth Bass—the king of inland 
waters! By the time “Old Trusty” 
started to spin us towards home, it was 
way beyond dark and we said a silent 
prayer to the inventors of outboard mo- 
tors that allowed us to fish so late and 
yet be able to get home in time to get 
our catch in the fry pan for supper. 

Two or three days of the outboard and 
nearby lakes were sufficient. We crossed 
Lake Champlain by ferry and eventually 
were in Maine. With the taste of Maine 
coast lobsters and clams still on our lips, 
we arrived in the very center of the state 
and prepared for a week of glorious 
boating and fishing. 

Our motor was equipped so that it 
might be attached to either a rowboat or 
pointed stern canoe, and after a long sales 
talk to convince the half-Indian guide 
that said motor would not harm his 
precious canoe, we started up the lake, 
bag and baggage; or perhaps I might 
say, duffel and motor. Our folding boat 
is one of those blow up rubber affairs, 
and was used to carry us in to the small 
unfished trout ponds that lay nestled in 
the wooded hills and hidden from the 
casual voyageur. We camped far up the 
lake and every day “Old Trusty” was 
called on to take us to the mouth of some 
secluded stream, where the big fish lay 
cooling themselves in the clear water that 
comes tumbling down from the mountains. 
Often we would beach the canoe and 
motor and, carrying the little “blow up” 
we would trek back into the hills and 
cast for the fast, thick, black trout that 
live in these cold little lakes. 

Strange it was, but I seemed not to 
give a whoop about business, and all my 
cares seemed to melt away in the balsam- 
laden air of camp. So far certainly Sir 
Herbert was right. 

We had brought in plenty of gas and 
oil for the motor, and except when we 
were actually casting, “Old Trusty” kept 
on carrying us up, down and across the 
lake on one errand or another. It would 
have been impossible to reach the many 
inlets where trout lurk, or to go to half 
the little lakes we fished in, if we had 
not had our little outboard. We allowed 
plenty of time for sleep and the hour 
after supper, when night really begins to 
blacken and contented drowsiness crept 
over us, what a simple but marvelous 
feeling to look across the shadows of the 
campfire towards the still cool lake, and 
half asleep and half awake, to idly dream 
contented thoughts and pull on tne old 
briar pipe. Not a sound to disturb, not 
an ugly thing to look at, just nature and 
peace, rest and quiet. 

It all ended and all too soon “Old 
Trusty” was pushing us down the lake 
for the last time. I think that little motor 
has a soul, because I distinctly heard it 
sob as we chugged back to civilization— 
or was it too rich mixture of gas? 

As soon as we passed into Connecticut 
on the way home, I remembered I had 
a family and by the time we reached 
Stamford I was sure I had a business. 
Fears beset me, and I was sure that 
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things were in an awful mess, both at 
home and in the office. Undoubtedly I 
had failed in business and wife had gone 
to her mother. But, the city seemed to be 
still running, with trolleys and people on 
the streets just the same, and when I 
arrived at home the wife met me with 
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open arms. The baby had gained one 
tooth and three pounds, and that is good 
action—you’ll admit—from a baby. But 
the crowning joy was when my best cus- 
tomer called me at the office next day and 
never even knew I had been away. 

God Bless Sir Herbert! 
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Our Cabin by the Lake 


(Continued from page 415) 


built a kitchen twelve feet square, using 
matched lumber similar to that put on 
the floor of the cabin. Had there been a 
plentiful supply of timbers, these could 
have been used for the kitchen just as 
well. Our six-foot square bathroom, too, 
was built of tongue-and-grooved inch 
boards. In the gable ends of the camp 
the same boards were used instead of 
logs, which was considerably easier than 
fitting timbers into this triangular shaped 
space. 

Instead of setting the cement block 
chimney exactly in the center of the 
gable end, as is rather common, we placed 
ours to one side, which apparently im- 
Proved the appearance of the cottage, 
judging by what our friends said about 


it. Surplus cement blocks were used as 
pillars under the floor joists. The roof 
presented no particular problem; it was 












ordinary red roofing paper over matched | 


roofing boards. The red of the roof 
blended well with the brown of the bark 
on our timbers. It happened that our 
blocks were made up to order, and it cost 
nothing extra to have them tinted brick 
red. 

All casings, floor and gable ends were 
stained brown to harmonize with the legs. 
Our stain for this was obtained in a 
rather unique way that an old log cabin 
builder explained. With tar roofing paper, 
such as we used, there are always plenty 
of tins of tar to cement and waterproof 
the edges of the roofing paper. One of 
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you choose the best engine for your 
boat. Just send us your name and address 
and state whether interested in a Single, T wo, 
Four, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 


Gray Marine Motor Co, 
650 Canton Avenue Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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“The most complete book on Western Trout 
Fishing ever published.” Pete Peterson, 
California Trout Authority. 


OUTWITTING TROUT 
WITH A FLY 


By Bertram D. Lackey 


CONTAINING 


140 4-color cuts of leading flies. 

80 line cuts of Leader Knots, etc. 

31 half-tone plates of Casting In- 
structions, ete. 

The Joys of Trout Fishing. 

How to Equip for Trout. 

How to Cast a Fly. 

Fly and Leader Knots. 

Trout Flies and How to Use Them. 

Hints for Stream and Lake Fishing. 

Hooking and Landing a Trout. 

Dry Fly Fishing. 

Fly Fishing for Bass. 

Care and Preparation of Trout. 

Varieties of Trout. 

Fish Conservation and Fishing Hints. 

Don'ts. 

Guide to Calif. Streams and Lakes. 

A Fly Directory of 600 Trout Flies. 


A Western book, by a 
Western Angler 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of $3.00. 


BERTRAM D. LACKEY 
990 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
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in white water or 
still, in storm or 
calm, while wading 
slippery bottomed 
streams, or ina tipsy 
duckboat. Kapo is 4 
times more buoyant, 
10 times more com- 
fortable than cork, 
and is soft as 
eiderdown. Don’t 
postpone. Send 

for complete free 
catalog today — 
which also de- 
scribes Kapo 
Sleeping Bags, 
etc. 

Soft and warm as eiderdown but costs a 

lot less. 


BYRD TAKES KAPO TO ANTARCTIC 


Having taken Kapo Kantsink Lifesaving Gar- 
ments on his trans-Atlantic airplane trip, 
Commander Byrd also selected Kapo as best 
for his Antarctic expedition. 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


76-80 Traverse St. Dept. 2 Boston, Mass. 


Style 
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FISHING TACKLE 
GOLF GOODS 
TENNIS GOODS 
OUTING TENTS 
CAMP SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalog 


LAGicbing® 


SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
29 E. Madison St. Chicago, III. 
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these was left over and it was mixed 
with four times its capacity of coal oil 
(kerosene) and made an excellent stain 
that most of our neighbors marvel about. 
Surprising as it may seem, this has stood 
weathering fine. We used this same stain 
inside, too, and it went upon the floors as 
I have said. 

Most vacation cottages seem to lack a 
wardrobe, so we decided ours ought to 
have a good one. This was built just to 
the right of the front door, and it has a 
window. This, we think, is one of the 
prize rooms in our little cabin. The closet 
was built 6x8 feet. An inside parti- 
tion, made of building board tacked to 
2x 4’s, divided the cabin in half, making 
two rooms, each approximately 15 x 28 
feet. The wardrobe takes off one corner 
from the living room, which makes the 
chimney and fireplace come just about in 
the center of the remaining space, a. good 
location for the room. The back part of 
the structure was again exactly divided 
by a partition, thus making two bedrooms 
of rather large size, each 14x15 feet. 
The kitchen is entered from the living 
room, the bathroom connects with the rear 
bedroom and also with the kitchen. There 
is a small back porch in the corner be- 
tween the bathroom and kitchen. 

As both kitchen and bathroom are in 
the rear, showing very little from the 
road running along the sand beach of 
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the lake in front of camp, their construc. 
tion does not detract from the log cabin 
appearance; especially not when staineg 
with our patent paint to a rich brown to 
resemble the logs. 


The interstices between the logs were 
chinked almost air tight with mortar 
mixed from plaster and fine white sand, 
This was renewed at the end of the first 
year to take care of shrinking and set. 
tling of the log walls. 


There are a great many types of fire. 
places; we selected yellow brick and put 
a mantle of two logs side by side upon 
them. The hearth was cement. Extra 
lengths of logs also enabled us to build 
a rude doorstep of similar timbers placed 
side by side. These little touches car- 
ried out our log cabin effect admirably. 


Likewise, this was carried into the fur- 
niture. Our beds, both of double and 
single -construction, were four posters 
made from extra lengths of logs. Springs 
were built into the frames, using 2x 4’s 
for the side and end pieces of the frame. 
Likewise a library table and writing desk 
were made in similar style, using small 
logs for legs. Most of the other furni- 
niture in camp was taken from the attic, 
old wash-stands and bureaus, and painted 
in colors to brighten up the interior. The 
wall boards were tinted to match the 
furniture color scheme. 


Bassing with Light Lures 


(Continued from page 414) 


for the 4-foot length. For the new hand 
at any kind of fly rod work it may be 
added that a leader box should be se- 
cured, having felt pads which should be 
moistened and the leader placed between 
them at least an hour or so before it is 
to be used. Breakage is practically cer- 
tain to follow the attempted use of a dry 
and brittle leader. 

As most fishing for bass and pickerel 
is done on lakes and large streams, the 
fly-rod fisherman is apt to find himself 
a good share of the time casting up to 
about the limit of his ability in the mat- 
ter of distance. The urge to “reach out” 
is insistent, particularly when casting 
from the bank or shore. Nattirally, in re- 
trieving the lure there is a deal of line- 
stripping and the consequent accumula- 
tion of a considerable footage of slack, or 
retrieved, line. In time, the often re- 
peated and slow process of winding up 
this slack line is apt to grow more than 
a trifle monotonous to the user of the 
ordinary single-action reel, and ultimately 
he is likely to find himself in a state of 
mind favorable to the investigation of a 
reel of the automatic type. In which de- 
cision I personally think he is on the right 
trail. 

To be sure, automatic reels are heavy 
in comparison with most single-actions, 
and tastes in these matters differ. How- 
ever, to my mind, an automatic, even 
though it weighs something in excess of 
the classic “once-and-a-half more than the 
weight of the rod,” balances a rod of the 
bass-bug type very satisfactorily; and, of 
course, when it comes to the quick and 
easy disposal of slack line, without even 
the necessity of shifting the rod from one 
hand to the other, the automatic is in a 
class by itself. That is what they are 
built for. 

However, the single-action reel is per- 
haps as popular with fly-rod anglers for 
bass as it is with the fly-rod artists for 
trout. Save for the matter of size there 
would seem to be no particular need for 
advice in this regard. To get as much 


rod-balancing weight as possible, also in 
order to secure a single-action reel which 
will hold the requisite amount of heavy 
enameled line with possibly a backing of 
finer line, a reel having side-plates at 
least 3 to 314 inches in diameter should 
be selected. 

Regarding the various lures used in 
this angling method I shall have little to 
say, preferring to devote my space to the 
matter of the “balanced fly-rod outfit” as 
above. Of the floating lures the typical 
cork-bodied bass bug is perhaps the most 
popular, though for one reason or another 
many prefer the all-bucktail floaters 
which are produced in various types. All 
of them will take fish and really it is 
largely a matter of personal preference 
though the character of the waters fished 
also is a factor. With a little experimen- 
tation the angler should soon be able to 
settle down on a moderate number of 
types and patterns which seem to work 
best for him. Good colors in these float- 
ing lures are red-and-white, all-yellow, 
and black. 

As an all-round lure for fly-rod fishing 
for bass and pickerel the fly and spinner 
combination cannot be excelled. As 4 
general thing, for use with spinners, 
standard feather or all-hackle flies should 
be selected, because feather and_ hackle 
flies sink better than hair flies, the latter, 
in large sizes, having a tendency to stay 
up. The standard fly-size for this type 
of angling is size 1/0. Alluring colors 
are red-and-white : (Parmacheene Belle), 
red-and-yellow (Colonel Fuller), and all- 
yellow (Yellow Sally). 

Spinners should not be larger than No. 
1, nor, to my mind, any smaller than that. 
The No. 0 spinner, the next smallest (and 
the smallest) size, works satisfactorily in 
fast water, but often in slow or still wa- 
ter, in order to make it function properly, 
has to be worked too fast for good fishing. 
Nickel- and gold-plated spinners are 
usually considered best. This season 4 
spinner is being introduced in the new 
chromium finish. 
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A Portable “Permanent” 
Camp 


By WALDO WILLHOFT 


. portable “permanent” camp here 
described has served its usefulness 
for a number of seasons with increasing 
satisfaction. The idea is not original 
with the writer, but not having been pre- 
sented to the readers of this magazine, 
there may be some sportsmen who might 
care to build such a camp as the one de- 
scribed here, for its utilitarian services 
are many. 

The basic idea is the building of a 
light, airy shanty, that will defy most any 
kind of weather, costs little to build, and 
can be knocked down and transported 
fairly easily. The place for such a camp 
is near a duck marsh, fishing locality, or 
huntable timber and upland. The struc- 
ture, here described, is modeled after one 
used by a trapper on the Missouri river, 
who moved it several times a year. He 
found it ideal in winter and fall, when he 
used it as headquarters for sportsmen 
who rented his decoys and blinds, and 
for incidental trapping. In the summer it 
served as his cabin while he did market 
fishing. It possessed permanency and 
portability —the two essentials for an 
occupation that now and then must be 
shifted to new areas. 

Pine frames covered with twelve-ounce 
canvas form the sides and roof of the 
cabin, It can be set on the bare ground, 
or, as with us, a one-inch floor on a frame- 
work of two-by-fours can be used. The 
cabin whose floor plan is shown in the 
illustration measured ten by sixteen feet, 
and could house four comfortably. The 
front and back were made of three 
frames, two measuring 314x8 feet, and 


one measuring 3x8 feet. The sides con- 
sisted of four frames each, measuring 
4x8 feet. 

The roof called for eight frames, four 
measuring 4x 6! feet, and four measur- 
ing 444x 6% feet. The latter four have 
a half-foot added to width to provide the 
eaves. Altogether the frames for which 
1” x2” strips must be provided and suffi- 
cient canvas to cover are as follows: 


4—314 x8, front and back. 
2—3 x8, front and back. 
8—4 x 8, two sides, 

4—4 x 6¥, top. 

4—414 x 6¥4, top. 


As the illustration shows, all of these 
panels are braced by cross-pieces made 
of the same 1” x2” material. The joints 
are fastened with corrugated iron fasten- 
ers, which make the construction of the 
frames but a pastime. The canvas is 
stretched tight over the frames and tacked 
on over a lapped seam at intervals of 
one inch. Thin wood strips are then 
nailed over the rows of tacks to prevent 
rust and to strengthen the framework. 

The middle panel in front and rear is 
the 3x8 panel. The front panel incloses 
a frame just small enough to fit within it, 
and braced with cross-pieces like the other 
panels. The inner frame is then hinged 
to the outer frame and provides an ad- 
mirable door. Two of the four-foot side 
frames, and the rear three-foot panel sup- 
ply windows half the length of the frames. 
Like the door the windows consist of a 
wooden frame of. 1”. x 2” stock, covered 

(Continued on page 450) 
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Foremost 
Boat Engines 


What kind of a boat have 
you? Whether a fishing 
boat—or a runabout—or 
a work boat—or a cruiser 
—or a launch—there is a 
Kermath that will fit it to 
a T. 





Rugged in  construction— 
modern in design—with 
all up-to-date features— 
Kermath engines have a 
remarkable record for low 
gasoline consumption, day 
in and day out ability to 
stay on the job and a rank- 
ing position of acceptance 
in the marine engine field. 


A new Kermath catalog 
gives you all the data. 
Write at once for your 
copy. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


Carry It With You 
Our portable Kayak Boat 
weighs only 50 lbs., packed 
in two or more parcels for 
carrying in car or as baggage. 
Safe, speedy, almost impos- 


sible to capsize. Withstands 
buffeting of roughest water. 
qs Capt. Romer crossed the At- 
1 lantic in one of these boats. 
Use paddles, sail or motor. 
Kayak Convenient for camping, 
° hunting, 

Folding trips. Moderate in _ price, 
Representatives everywhere. 

Boats 


= for Catalog and price 
ist. 

Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
Station B. Cincinnati, Qhio 


fishing, week-end 
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The All-Important First Aid Kit 


OW many people there are who annually go on 
their trips into the woods and the far-off places 
and leave the all-important first aid kit behind 

them I do not know. I will not say their number is 
legion. That would probably be an exaggeration. But 
they are numerous enough to call for a little special atten- 
tion and that is what this piece of writing aims to bring 
to the front, just at the time when plans have all been 
made and the 


camp selections are 
being decided 


upon. The first 
aid kit should oc- 
cupy a prominent 
place at the head 
of the list. Then 
you know it will 
not be forgotten. 
It is the little doc- 
tor in condensed 
form that will be - 
your stand-by in 
times of need, and 
when those times 
or that time comes 
its value to you 
will be stamped 
indelibly on your 
consciousness. 
Probably you will 
never have to use 
it and until you do 
you will look upon 
it many times as 
just so much ex- 
cess baggage. But 
let disaster, even 
in minor form, 
visit you or those 
who are with you, 
and that little kit 
will suddenly be- 
come the personi- 
fication of the 
blessed samaritan. 
Many fail to 
bring a first aid kit 
along simply be- 


The healthy camper is a happy camper. 


cause they are of the belief that so long as they are near 

to civilization, towns or villages, they do not need it as 

they will be near to help. Many an auto camper trusts 
to luck in this way, and believe me or not it is a poor faith 
to hold. The number of items in the kit of the person 
who follows the beaten highway and is near to towns 
need not be as extensive by far as that of the kit de- 
manded by the man who goes into the wilderness. But 
it should contain 
those items that 
are in instant de- 
mand should pos- 
sible injury befall. 

The United 

States public 

health service re- 

commends a kit 
containing the fol- 
lowing items: 

Two gauze band- 
ages, 214 inches 
wide. 

Two cotton band- 
ages, 3 inches 
wide. 

A roll of adhesive, 
1 inch. 

One dozen safety 
pins. 

One ounce ab- 
sorbent cotton. 
One yard sterile 

gauze. 

One ounce of tinc- 
ture of iodine. 
One dozen com- 
pound cathartic 

pills. 

Four ounces castor 
oil (if children 
are in camp). 

Two ounces bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

One dram per- 
manganate of 
potash. 

Thermometer. 

Hot water bag. 
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Ree een 
camp among tall trees. 


Do not place your 


Many an old camper will question the 
above list and will find room for improve- 
ment. The soda in the above is recom- 
mended for burns, while the permanga- 
nate is for snake bites and stings. This 
is interesting but not of much value. I 
cannot help but suggest here that if you 
are going into actual snake country, do 
not trust to any haphazard advice and 
suggestions you do not know anything 
about. If you are going to knock around 
in the western hills, for instance, and in 
places where snakes are really numerous, 
then obtain a kit such as you will find 
ready put up on the market and which 
is a guaranteed item:—it has directions 
with it that you should read and know 
how to act upon in case of emergency. 
Go into a snake country prepared or don’t 
go at all. 

There are several such assembled kits 
on the market which are compact and 
contain a varied assortment of remedies 


_ and medicinal equipment. If you do not 


care to prepare your own kit, by all means 
purchase one of the assembied kits. You 
will find it a worth-while investment. 


A Successful Camping Trip 


It is one thing to make a camping trip 
possible and to make the right and neces- 


sary camp selections. It it quite another, 


to make it successful. Just at this time 
trips are being planned, comrades are be- 
ing selected, hopes are high, everything 
is rosy and abundant with anticipation. 
Can it be kept so? Will there be a sour 
and drab disappointment at the conclusion 
of the jaunt or will the pleasure in the 
end be as great as it was at the starting 
point. Everyone wants it to be so, but 
all do not realize that fulfillment of their 
outing dreams they have counted on, A 
trip is made successful or a failure by its 
very inception. First of all the selection 
of companions may be a stumbling block. 
The right companions, all willing to jump 
in and do their share, each one having his 
job to attend to, each one doing it will- 
ingly and efficiently, that is what counts 
on a trip. It is all a matter of routine. 
Suppose it is on a canoe trip. You beach 
the canoe in the late afternoon to make 
camp for the night. Together you carry 
the camp equipment to the selected place. 
It is your duty, we will say, to pick the 
camp site and erect the tent. You go 
about this, giving your undivided atten- 
tion while your companion builds the fire 
and gets the evening meal in readiness. 
If your companion wastes time or sits 
around and cannot make the fire or is 
inefficient for several reasons and you have 
to put up the tent, make the balsam tip 
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bed and then help out on the cooking you 
may feel a sense of disappointment. I 
have noticed that in the woods there is 


need of efficiency in little practical things, | 
short-cuts in doing this or doing that. | 


They get results and in our enthusiasm 
these things become little short of real 
achievements. If each man in a party 
knows these little things, each in his di- 
vision, so to speak, and can get results 
speedily and well, then everything works 
like clockwork and there is no sense of 
disappointment. It is difficult for an ama- 
teur to. be in the woods with a man fin- 
ished in the school of the wild. But if 
the amateur is frank, wants to know how 
this or that is done, and can do it 
after a few lessons, everything will run 
smooth. I actually believe that nine- 
tenths of the trips that are real failures 
are so because the selection of compan- 
ions is a poor one, in which one or the 
other refuses to do his share of the work. 
A canoeing party before going on a trip 
would do well to camp near home and go 
through the performance of camping out, 
erecting tent, making meals, etc. (a sort 
of a drill, so to speak), and then when 
the wildernesses or woods trip is under 
way the efficiency or capability of each 
member will be known. 


Take an interest in everything you see 
on a trip. Take notes, mentally or in 
black on white, and take photographs. A 
photographic record of your trip is the 
best story that you can tell and it will 
really be believed. You may tell about 
catching a twenty-five-pound lake trout, 
but unless you have a photograph of the 
big fellow, people are going to doubt. If 
you are something of a geologist or a 
naturalist you are fortunate. If you are 
not, observe closely, even minutely, the 
things you see that are especially inter- 
esting and write them down. When back 
in civilization, look them up in the proper 
books in regard to your observations, and 
new channels to learning will be opened 
to you. You may even discuss learnedly, 
with the best, on what you saw. The 
trouble with most ~trips, whether by auto 
or by canoe, is that they mean nothing: 
they are merely breakneck marathons to 
get to some objective in a possible set 
time. Do this and your mind will be in 
a whirl as to what you saw. Take your 
time. You didn’t come into the woods to 
make it a speed event. You came to get 
away from just that. Take your time and 
go about things leisurely. Observe the 
woodsman, slow-moving, calm and medi- 
tative. Absorb some of his wisdom and 


start right by taking things easy and so | 


being able to think clearly. 
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summer wear 
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Russell’s Oneida 
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Sportsman’s equipment 


If your dealer does not carry Russell’s we will 
serve you dired. ‘ 
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The greatest 
tent value in 
America! 


No Center Pole! 

Here’s startingly good news for campers 
and tourists who have wanted the famous 
Dickeybird-Kamper tent: A NEW LOW 
PRICE is made possible through increased 
production. A big hit from the start, this 
improved modern tent without a center 
pole has won its way from coast to coast. 
Made to provide greater comfort and more 
room, of finest materials, and with many 
patented Dickey devices, the Dickeybird- 
Kamper at the new price is America’s 
greatest value in tents. Ask your dealer 


to demonstrate. Write for catalog. Make 
this a real year outdoors! 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
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COMFORTABLE CAMPING | 


You SLEEP ON 


You 


a 


RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all who 
sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your bed- | 
ding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact and reliable, 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 
bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Door Tents, POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN Sleep- 
ing Robes, etc. 


Ss Hs 
2>OLITAN CAMP_ GOODS COMPANY [ } 


MP 


FREE Book “Comfortable Camping’? Send NOW 


DICK WHALL camp avvisor yi3oUs-a. | 


Hunting & Fishing | 


is a 52-page monthly magazine cram- 
med full of bunting, fishing, campin; 

ing stories and pictures, val- 

i ns, rifles, 

fishing tackle, game law changes, best 

places to get fish and game, etc.’ Big- 

gest value ever offered in a sporting 


magazine. 
AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 
® good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER Piomng: aagecine tora whole | 
year, 12 big issues, and this -Remington Sportman’s 


Fish 1 ING 


f 


Both for 
ame ‘‘Remi 
The N emington” on the 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and sleeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 


the rain. 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of 
home—electric light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquito proof. 

SEND TODAY for circular on - 

new model just out and spe- 

cial price for a limited time. 


Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 
718 S. Henry St., 
Bay City, Mich. 


Carries all luggage. Makes 
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Some Camp Don’ts 


Don’t lie in camp late before getting 
up. Get up shortly after sunrise and en- 
joy the best part of the day, when na- 
ture is fresh, sweet and full of the song 
of the birds. 

Don’t wear knee breeches of the type 
that lace or button tightly at the calf for 
canoe work where you are bending on 
your knees much. Knees should be free 
in canoeing. Soft khaki pants are all 
right. 

Don’t overstrain yourself. Mark that 
well, you who are not toughened to woods 
roaming and need a week or ten days to 
put a little steel in the muscles. By that 
I mean don’t overlift, don’t carry more 
than you feel is physically possible, do 
not pick up overgrown logs to carry. Be 
very careful or you may be ruptured. It 
has happened before! 

Don’t put your foot on a piece of flinty 
hardwood and go to cutting at it with 
your camp axe at an angle. Nine times 
out of ten it will skid and the blade may 
lodge in your leg. The wise man does 
his cutting in due remembrance of all of 
these things. It is not necessary to hack 
away at a log. There is generaly rab- 
bit-killed popple, and small stuff at hand 
that will serve the purposes, 

Don’t eat too heartily upon entering the 
woods. You are apt to bolt the food and 
this may bring on stomach trouble that 
may stay with you. Accustom your stom- 
ach to wood’s fare and eat sparingly, es- 
pecially at first. Eat fish, as that is easily 
digested, but see to it that surplus of 
grease is not used. Grease puts the stom- 
ach out of order. 

Don’t lie on the damp or wet ground. 
This is not conducive to your physical 
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welfare. Sit on something dry. Your hat 
will do in a pinch. 

Don’t overstock on fishing tackle on a 
long canoe trip. 

Don’t wait until dark before making 
camp. Making camp two hours before sun- 
set is the best idea to follow up. You will 
then have ample time to make a most ex- 
quisite balsam tip bed and you can like- 
wise go out and bring in a fish for sup- 
per. If you get started early in the morn- 
ing you can make camp early. 

Don’t neglect scratches, sores and small 
cuts. They may lead to blood poisoning. 
Always suck the blood from such wounds 
and then tie a clean cloth over. Do not 
dab on iodine immediately. Wait a while 
till the cut has become “settled” and then 
apply the iodine. But by all means keep 
dirt, grease, etc., out of a sore. 

Don’t leave the dishes half washed. 
Stomach ailments have their inception via 
the unclean dish. Wash the dishes thor- 
oughly and then scald them with hot 
water. Takes a little more time, it is 
true, but it pays, 

Don’t forget that little calendar. Al- 
most all campers do. Check the day you 
left on your trip and on succeeding days 
mark the days off. The best thing in the 
world is a little diary, even though you 
put down but a few words for each day. 
That will help you to remember when 
you get back to civilization. Everyone 
regrets not having kept even a slim diary 
—at the conclusion of the trip. 

Don’t leave a campground till you are 
sure the fire is completely extinguished. 
Remember that up north a fire can eat 
down through the duff and work under- 
neath for many feet while seeming “out” 
at the top. Don’t build a fire over duff. 
If possible make your fire on a gravel, 
sand or dirt base. 


A Portable ‘“Permanent’’ 
Camp 


(Continued from page 447) 


with canvas. We were at a loss to know 
how to use screen and at the same time 
these canvas shutters, without having the 
shutters swing in. The problem was 
solved by mounting the windows with 
spring hinges. The screen was nailed 
over the frame from the inside. The 
springs in the hinges held the shutters 
out. A cord running through the frame 
and fastened over a hook on the inside 
enabled one to open and close the shutter 
without puncturing the screen. Glass 
windows of course may be provided if 
one so desires. 

The roof is supported by five frames 
canstructed of six pieces each of 1”x2” 
stock. A two-foot pitch was given our 
roof. The frames are set four feet apart, 
and the front and back frames are cov- 
ered with canvas in the usual manner. 
Some close nailing is required to fasten 
the roof panels to these supports, so if 
you have no expert carpenter to drive the 
nails, you had better reinforce the upper 
sides of the five frames with another one- 
inch strip, thus giving you two inches of 
nailing area. The roof joints we made 
water-tight by covering with thin mould- 
ing, nailed down firmly. 

The roof panels of course should be 
turned canvas side up. As to the side 
frames we were in doubt, but resolved 
to turn them canvas side out, too. The 
rain will not have a chance to run in 


behind the framework and rot the can- 
vas, and the cabin appeared considerably 
neater—from the outside. The air holes 
left by the juncture of the roof with the 
side panels at the eaves we left for ven- 
tilation. If you do not care for such un- 
controllable ventilation, a strip of 4” or 
Y%” lumber can be nailed to the side 
frames, and the canvas tacked to it from 
above. 

The panels themselves can be variously 
joined. Corrugated iron fasteners are 
ideal, but difficult work to tear apart. 
Better have small iron plates made at 
your handy-man’s shop, drilled for flat- 
head screws, about 1x10. Then screw 
the panels together. It takes more time, 
but if you ever dismantle your cabin some 
time to move it elsewhere, you will thank 
yourself for having used screws when 
you erected the cabin. 

The angle roof we used can be dis- 
pensed with and the more easily con- 
structed slanting roof substituted. This 
will require a lengthening of the panels 
on one sitle to provide the slant. Like- 
wise, if one wishes to go to the trouble, 
curved panels can be constructed for the 
roof, and a curved roof built. 

If you do not care to use a wood floor 
and prefer to have the cabin rest on the 
ground, it will be necessary to bank it 
with earth. Rather than have the canvas 
rot at the bottom from ccntact with moist 
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earth, nail an eight-inch strip of half- 
inch stock all around the bottom of the 
anels. It will preserve the canvas and 
also give you something more substantial 
to nail strips to that must be driven into 
the ground to anchor the cabin. 

The interior arrangement is often a 
matter of individual taste, and no dia- 
gram will suit all people any more than 
will one house plan be the guide for the 
construction of very many houses. But 
the proper place for the stove is un- 
doubtedly near the entrance, The wood- 
box is alongside, and accessible from the 
stove and from the door. A tent stove- 
ring is used for the smoke-pipe. Do not 
have the pipe closer than a foot and a 
half from the canvas wall. The rear is 
a good place for the bunks, and the ar- 
rangement of the windows, as given in 
the diagram, gives everyone in the sleep- 
ing quarters plenty of fresh air, and the 
window further forward provides light 
for the cook, and the table. One of our 
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crowd, when asked where the radio 
should be put, suggested it would be in 
the right place if it were chucked in the 
river, but that also is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, 

Such a camp, of course, requires a level 
ground, and the entrance facing any di- 
rection but north. In a climate that gets 
cold occasionally a south entrance will 
make heating less a problem. 

There are many improvements and de- 
partures that may be suggested, but no 
attempt is here made to sketch a complete 
camp. One might want a more substan- 
tial cabin—the weather of one’s own par- 
ticular locality must in some degree guide 
the builder in making his cabin strong 
or fragile. Again, the construction might 
have to be altered to suit a different use 
to which the cabin is put. The cost of 
construction is so nominal, that some ex- 
perimenting can be attempted without 
great loss, 


The Last Quail Hunt 


(Continued from page 398) 


within ten feet of his quarry, all unseen. 
The sheep dog raised slightly, his muscles 
tensed, and he snapped forward with a 
single sharp snarl. The wolf had time 
to rise and make a half turn when the 
dog struck, and the two went down with 
fierce snarls. Either because the brush 
interfered or for other reasons. Monty 
failed to pin the wolf down, and the wild 
dog broke away. Over the hill they went 
in perfect silence, the sand driving as 
they cut into it. But Bobby had seen and 
he went after them, ki-yi, ki-yi, far into 
the distance, for that wolf could outrun 
a sheep-dog, puppy or a terrier. 

Now I saw Cute, standing game in the 
open field. It was too good a chance to 
miss while my other dogs were off on 
business of their own. Flushing the bevy, 
I killed a pair—my first birds for the 
afternoon. Following the birds into cover, 
I had killed two more when my run- 
aways got back. Monty found the last 
bird, and Bobby scented it at the same 
time, trying to beat the big dog to the 
prize. He failed in that, and while the 
little terrier could take a dead bird away 
from Cute, he never dared do that with 
Monty, who picked up the dead quail 
and came parading back with it—then 
looked up to get the head, which I always 
pulled off and gave him. Bobby got busy 
with the remainder of that bevy, sending 
them deeper into the woods, where I left 
them. 

Monty had apparently forgotten all 
about wolves and deer, being again a 
bird-dog. In the open he struck a trail 
and slowly followed it. The bird-dog 
came dashing across and hit the body 
scent, stopping like a shot. Monty drew 
in back of him and stood fast. But that 
scoundrel of a terrier was right there too. 
I was looking about for a bush to which 
the horse might be tied when Bobby got 
in. Nothing could stop him and I never 
tried to. A great bevy broke cover and 
I endeavored to shoot, but Buster knew 
quail and wheeled short. I was provoked 
and then laughed. This was no day to 
shoot quail—I never expected it to be, and 
each of the dogs was to enjoy himself 
after his own dog fashion. Bobby chased 
right off to the timber after the birds, 
but Cute and Monty made a few whirls 


to see if, perchance, some quail might be 
left. No more were found, 


Bobby was barking over the hill, flush- 
ing birds and maybe treeing some of 
them. Cute went to him, but Monty 
stayed with me. He pointed in a brush 
pile, the most rigid point that I had ever 
seen him make. To me it seemed that 
at last he had reached the true cataleptic 
condition of a bird-dog on stand. I took 
plenty of time, tied the horse and went 
to the stand. Well, under the brush I 
saw a cock quail, crouched but wide-eyed, 
watching the dog. Bobby came in while 
I stood, and, dashing directly under the 
wolf-dog’s nose, went under the brush. 
That was too much fer Monty, and he 
sprang on top of the brush, fairly crush- 
ing it down on the terrier. Out went the 
quail, flying up the hill, perfectly in the 
open. I killed it and Monty retrieved, not 
coming directly to me, but circling around 
and around, stepping as proudly as a 
Highlander to his pipes, for somehow that 
bird stood out above all others as the one 
he wanted killed. With the quail still 
in his mouth, I picked him up and gave 
his hind legs two or three hearty shakes, 
a way I had of petting him when both 
of us had performed well. He talked 
deep in his throat, a happy dog. I pulled 
off the bird’s head and gave it to him to 
eat, got on my horse and rode away, 
leaving the badly scattered bevy. 

The sun lowered, casting the valleys 
into deep shadows, the sedge-covered 
hilltops bright in contrast. Overhead 
the crows were going to roost, coming in 
a steady stream, flying to the northeast. 
A road-runner dafted away in front of 
us, but Bob made him fly in spite of his 
best efforts on foot. The air became chill, 
and I put on my coat, though the lower- 
ing temperature was fine for the dogs, 
which could find no water. A scant hour 
was left me in which to shoot, and we 
might or might not find birds. Crossing 
a high, bare ridge, I rode up a bevy, and 
in their flight they passed over another, 
both taking wing. An instant later from 
the direction Cute and Bobby had gone, 
yet a third bevy came, with the two 
dogs hard after them. All went together 
into a swale of half a dozen acres, the 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 


Money Can’t Buy a Better Outdoor 
Bed—as low as 


YOU'LL spend twice 
as much, look twice as far, 
and not get a bed that's 
one-half as good as the 

Hodgman Camp Air Bed at $13.00 and up. Forest Ranger 
Jack Hart of MacCall, Washington, who has lived next to 
nature for ies wrote us recently: **The Hodgman —— 
Air Bed 1s the best I ever had. It was my choice after tnvest: 
gating every type of camp air bed to be seen inthe more im- 

nt s ‘ing goods stores throughout the U. S. and 
Canada.” There's the word of a man who knows the 
value of proper outdoor sleeping equipment. 


Hodgman Air Beds are comfortable beyond description. 
They're compact, light, convenient, easily inflated. Will 
last for years. Useful indoors and outdoors. ASK YOUR 
DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE ONE FOR U. 


FREE--32-page Handbook, ‘‘How to Sleep Comfortably 
Out af Doors.’’ il coupon for Ne ao 
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Hodgman Rubber Company 
66 Tripp St., Praniaben, Mass. 
Send FREE--32-page HANDBOOK, 
“*How to Sleep mfortably Out of 
Doors’’. 


laze.. 
relax! 
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CANOEING brings you the essence of perfect relaxa- 
tion. Old Town Canoes are patterned after real Indian 
models. As low as $67. From dealer or factory. 
Write today for free catalog. It shows and prices many 
light, water-tight models. Paddling, sailing and square- 
stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson models, dinghies and 
sturdy family boats. Also speedy craft for outboard 
motors—racing step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 986 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” _ 
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Experienced Campers 


“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent is 
just as bad as no protection at all. Ex- 
perienced campers know this. Thousands 
of them save money by using the same Car- 
penter tents year after year. 

e e 
Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert 
tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the run- 
ning board. 

Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 609. 
It tells all about camping—lists everything 
to take. #9 


Gro-B- CARPENTER & Co, 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
Tentmakers for 87 years 


440 North Wells Street Chicago, Il 
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It was no time for shooting on horse- 
back, so I tied Buster, noting that a 

V A a great, brushy hawk’s nest was right above 
his head in the top of a jack-oak tree, | 

. pee pe of shells _ my coat, meaning 
to fight it out with the dogs now. They 

Given In Exchange might flush and would dushe but I’d shoot, 
' whether or no. Shortly we were among 
the birds, and now the sheep dog had his 

For Your Spare Moments! day. I meant to shoot to Monty. The 
bird dog might establish his points and 
Bobby might flush, but Monty’s birds were 


As a reader of Forest AND STREAM you know its value and to be shot. From his previous behavior 


; ; : ° : I thought he would give me a lot of shots, 
the instruction and entertainment it brings you. Tell your and he did. He dida't have to stead ver, 


friends and neighbors of it, get them to subscribe. Offer to for- long, for when he began drawing I was 
right back of him, and we went in to- 


ward their subscriptions to us. We give some of these articles gether. The bird a-wing, Monty nearly 
; : Anais hes ; under it, I’d kill, and he would bring the 

for sending a single subscription, others require more. Read Se des ee a a oe ct 
quails’ heads, no time to waste, for the 
other dogs were busy, and he was losing 
time and get these valuable rewards. time. I shot singles and doubles and 
the birds broke out continuously. All the 

dogs were retrievers, and I paid no at- 
No. 5407 Pflueger O’Boy tention to dead birds except to pocket 


Minnow. Size 23% inches. them as they were brought in. The dogs 

: : were perfectly happy, in frantic enjoy- 
One of these given for ment. This was hunting after the very 
sending us one yearly sub- fashion that nature, dog nature, intended. 


Presently the sheep dog and the setter 
were pointing, but hearing me back of 
STREAM at $2.50. them they would make a determined ef- 
fort to catch the quail before he could 
take wing. Monty was good at that, lo- 
No. 5004 Pflueger Pal o’ fore Ms si . cating his bird within inches, but he never 
. ; : 1 sere <0 quite managed to catch one. 
Mine Minnow. Size 3% 4 : matter, for the gun was there, working 
with reckless speed and fair accuracy. 

; 3 And every time the big wolf-dog re- 
for sending one subscrip- trieved, he carried his head and tail high, 


That didn’t 


It seemed the birds in that swale were 
endless. It became dark in the valley, 
but a number of birds had flown to the 
top of a ‘high hill, and I could still see 
up there. As usual when afoot, Monty 
Half way up the 
One of these given for hill he struck scent and trailed slowly 
di 1 . upward. Two birds got up, towering be- 
sending us one yearly su tween me and the sky. 
both. Monty brought in the first bird at 
once, but the second one was a runner. 
I could barely see him, trailing up the 
hill and over the brow. He disappeared 
in the darkness below, and, waiting, I 
thought the bird was gone, but presently 
heard Monty’s deep, throaty chuckle, and 
knew that he was coming back with the 
quail. The other dogs had come in and 
he paraded among them, proudly carry- 
ing his last quail, talking about it, tell- 
ing his mates what he had done all alone. 
: ie ; i I picked him up to hug him, and, jeal- 

No. 3473 Pflueger Lumi- ‘ 2... —" | ous, Bobby snapped at his swinging tail. 
nous Biz Minnow. Equally : I had a new bird-dog, and everything 
. in the world was going well with me. 
E ; Suddenly it had become quite dark, not 
fishing. Two of these given No. 2657 200 yd. Pflueger Alpine a star shining. High overhead, well above 
the trees, the wind began to drone, softly, 
se : se then with a fiercer hum. It was time to 
scription to FOREST AND sending 10 yearly subscriptions to get Buster and go home, if we were to 
STREAM at $2.50. FOREST AND STREAM at $2.50 each. make it ahead of the storm. I I 
a notion of which direction to go in search 
of the horse. In a general way we had 
. worked northwest, and the wind should 
Send Your Subscription ta be coming from that direction now. We 
started off, highly content, not anticipat- 

ing much trouble in finding the horse. 
But the hills all looked alike, the valleys 
all looked alike, the trees all looked alike, 
and not a hawk’s nest could I see, though 
I crouched and tried to get tree-tops be- 
We went plenty 
far enough and began casting in circles. 
The -dogs played along, perfectly satis- 
fied to stay with the master, if he felt 


I dropped them 


I had only 
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like tramping about in the woods after 
dark. Doubtless they could have found 
the horse in two minutes, for more than 
likely we had passed within fifty yards 
of him time and again. At last, after 
what seemed to me an hour, I didn’t in 
the least know where I was, didn’t know 
in which direction Buster might be, nor 
how close. I had started the search no 
more than a quarter of a mile from him, 
but might be a mile now. 

One thing, I didn’t propose to leave 
my good horse tied in that woods all 
night. It had turned cold, with the wind 
coming down and striking the trees, now 
humming, now with a weird shriek. 
Having cooled off, my rheumatism was 
making itself felt, and though I might 
have faced the wind and finally made 
my way out of the woods, yet it would 
have taken a long time and been a pain- 
ful effort. No matter, when I went home 
the horse would go with me, for I had a 
picture of him in mind, standing pa- 
tiently , the snow settling over his back— 
a neglected and mistreated horse that 
was dependent on me. The moon would 
come up about twelve o’clock, and per- 
haps I could find Buster then. ° 

Building a fire against a fallen log, I 
sat down with my back to a tree, com- 
fortable in the glowing heat as the dead 
log caught. The dogs curled up in the 
leaves, Monty at my feet, which position 
he claimed as his by right. Having noth- 
ing better to do, I pulled the skin off a 
quail, broiled it and ate it. That made 
the dogs hungry, so I shucked three more, 
and gave them one apiece, followed by 
an extra bird for Monty, because the 
growing pup must have been the hungri- 
est. A horned owl, very close, set up a 
too-who, to-whoo, a low grumble as 
though talking to himself. A -hoot-owl 
replied in the distance with his crazy 
whoo-ah, whoo-ah-whoo. The dogs paid 
no attention and I couldn’t see to shoot. 

Maybe the scent of the broiling quail 
reached the nose of some wandering coy- 
ote, for he suddenly let out his quavering 
call. A few minutes later a half a dozen, 
sounding like fifty, broke loose, much 
nearer this time, in a half ring around us. 
The yells became demoniac, even threat- 
ening, though I knew that there was no 
danger in the little beasts. Monty got 
up, walked a few paces from the fire, sat 
down, and from his throat issued a pro- 
longed, wailing howl of tremendous vol- 
ume, ending in a rasping snarl. These 
wild dogs were his enemies, had been for 
generations, and my bird dog was a 
wolf-dog once again. I thought then that 
if this cry could have been recorded and 
reproduced, it would have raise the very 
hair on the heads of any audience. I had 
heard a gray wolf howl before, but never 
except in the distance. 

The little wild dogs were not heard 
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again, the owls fell silent, but from back 
of us, not very far away, came the whin- 
ny of a horse. Without waiting to even 
put out the fire, I went straight to Bus- 
ter. Getting into the saddle, I went back, 
smothered the fire and started home. 
Having found the horse, I knew perfectly 
where I was and which way to go—be- 
sides Buster would have taken us home. 
We found the old sandy road, a ribbon 
of faint gray in the darkness, and there- 
after it was all plain sailing. I tightened 
the belt about my coat, for the storm was 
roaring out of the northwest now, and 
then I talked to Buster and apologized 
to him, telling him that such a thing 
should never happen again. 

Reaching home, Buster was unsaddled 
and fed and made comfortable first. 
Then, nobody being home, all of us went 
into the house to see what we could find 
for supper. A big pone of cornbread was 
still warm in the oven, a platter of cold 
roast mutton that must have weighed fif- 
teen pounds, and plenty of milk. All I 
had to do was to make some good, strong 
tea, and we ate. Cute and Monty sat on 
their haunches, ranged on either side of 
my chair, with Bobby under the table. 
Every now and then, I’d cut a hunk of 
bread, put some butter on it, slip in a 
generous slice of mutton and give it to 
Monty. That meant that each of the 
others must have a piece also, for it was 
an established custom that if one dog got 
a bite, beyond peradventure the others 
would be fed as well. We finished the 
cornbread, finished the mutton, finished 
the milk, and I ate the half of an apple 
pie, dividing the other half among these 
chums of mine. 

Thereafter we went out for a parting 
glimpse of the weather, for of course, if 
I went outdoors, the dogs had to go. A 
roaring blizzard was in full play, shak- 
ing the house, driving the fine snow hor- 
izontally, the world alredy white, not a 
tree to be seen in the yard. I piled the 
stove full of wood, fixed old Bobby’s bas- 
ket so he could go to bed, made Cute a 
pallet in the corner, placed Monty’s big 
old overcoat alongside my easy chair, 
and we all went into the dreams of per- 
fect content. I leaned back in the chair, 
reviewing the day, perhaps planning 
others yet to come, and eventually dozed 
in supreme comfort. Perhaps I snored, 
who knows, for when I awoke, Monty had 
his head on my lap and was looking up 
at me, disturbed, questioning. 

“All right, Monty, old man, I am feel- 
ing fine. Lie down now and go to sleep.” 
So the sheep dog curled down on his old 
coat once more, thrust his nose under his 
tail and slept. I placed more wood in 
the stove, a chair under my feet, so as 
to make my position easier, and slept 
also. And so we will leave my good dogs 
and the reader. Good-night. 
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In some localities the coyote is a serious menace to game. 
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APoint “Tent 


An Absolutely NEW 
Idea in Tents 
The, ‘‘4-Point’”? is an- 
chored at but four 
points. With but four 
ropes it is held firmly 
as on a_ frame. No 
ridge rail and yet 
rigid. Only two poles, 
metal telescope, and 
they outside. No sag- 
ging of roof or ridge 
or walls. Zipper in- 
sect-tight door. Bob- 
inette windows. Boat 
shape water-tight float 
floor. The most prac- 
tical tent for touring. 
Erected quickly. No 
crawling under to 
raise it up. You have 
: never seen a tent like 
it. Ask for complete 
information on this novel invention. 

Also get the Close-To-Nature Outdoor Equipment 
Catalog showing the Close-To-Nature lines of Tents, 
Portable Canvas Houses, Wooden Cottages and 
Garages. Tourists Equipment, Camp Furniture, and 
everything needed for outdoor life generally. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY,747 Front St.,Colfax, lowa 


MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK 


Men, Women, Experience 


not necessary. Easy dignified work 
which will bring you in touch with 
the leading men in your community. 
Write at once, territory being as- 
signed every day, state age, previous 
line of work and give two business 
men as references. This is a legiti- 
mate proposition, so we only want re- 
sponsible representatives. Address 


E. P. FRENZ 
799 Broadway New York 


Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And perfect hearing restored in 
§ cases of deafness and poor hear- 
k ing resulting from Flu, Scarlet 

5 Fever, Catarrhal Troubles, Blows, 

{Explosions, Defective Ear Drums, Discharges, etc. 
Relief comes from the use of the tiny, invisible 

Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Inuse for 36 years by hundreds of thousands, the worldover, 
They replace what is lacking in the natural ear , Withe 
out medicines, operations, or being seen or felt. Easy for 

earer to put in and remove without any discomfort. 


FREE BOOK 22. ites: 28 coves of volone 


tary letters from many of the 
thousands of grateful users, will be sent postpaid by the 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. Inc. 942 Todd Building, Louisville, Kys 


Fe 


The text is simple and illuminating 


Amateur Enlarging 
By Set. Joun P. O’CaLtacHaN 
Contains the essentials of enlarging for 
the beginner. Cloth bound, 50 cents 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 

703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 


NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots;. 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc. 
Government's sacrifice saveg 
you money. Writefor copy, 
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In Southern Waters 


Fighting the Silver King on Trout Tackle 
By STEWART MILLER 


IN THE JULY ISSUE OF 


Also Stories and Articles by 


H. L. BETTEN BOB BECKER 
KIRBY LEE COCKERHAM R. M. BLACKMAN 
CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN WALDO O. WILLHOFT 


and 


eff Makes Good 


Breaking a “No-Account” Irish Setter 


By RUPERT E. WEST 


FOREST AND STREAM, These are just a few of the good things 


80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


scheduled for 1929. Don’t miss a single issue. 


Here’s my $2.50. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the Leave a standing order with your newsdealer 
July number. for Forest AND STREAM, or, if you prefer, 
send in the coupon to the left with cheque 

or money order attached. We'll see that each 


issue reaches you on time. 
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Lead Me To It! 


(Continued from page 410) 














Ackerman’s 
SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


Where to Fish and Hunt 
How to Get to Each Place 
What Varieties of Fish and Game Are Found 
Who Will Provide Accommodations and Outfits 
When You Can Fish and Hunt 







Suddenly my line slacked, the fish faded 
away as in a movie scene and I was left 
with a leaderless line. I could see the 
leader and fly still swirling down in the 
water, but the big fellow was far away 
nursing a sore lip. He lives there yet, 
and the first time I go to Otsego county 
I’m going to his home and fish there, 
using the same tactics I used before, but 
whether or not I will land him depends 
on many things, for it’s a bad river to 
wear down a big one. That’s why there 
are so many of them there. 

The fresh water fisherman will do well 
to consider this section if he does not 
want to go too far afield. If he is ad- 
venturous and wants to explore out of the 
way places, old log roads will take him 
where he wants to go. Often old rail- 
road beds used by the lumber barons of 
forty years ago furnish him level, grad- 
ed, grass-grown roads, marvels of ex- 
cellence and practically untraveled. Here 
he will be in no danger of traffic. And 
by-paths and trails and even old logging 
roads lead to waters that seldom feel the 
flick of a fly or a plug. The morning air 
of the north has the sharp, clean chill of 
the night, but the strength of wine. I go 
to the foaming creek to wash my hands 
and face. The cold of the amber pool in 
the spring into which I plunge my head 
is painful, and when, after I have washed, 
I take a drink of water, it makes my 
throat ache. I smell the smoke of burn- 
ing cedar, hear the tinkle of the pails and 
the bang of the pancake griddle on the 
range. Buckwheat cakes with maple 
syrup and baked black bass and fried 
trout for breakfast. Hot coffee and hotter 
cakes. Lead me to it! 



























































Fish and Game Laws for United States and Canada 


Three Hundred and Twelve Pages of Information 
for the Sportsman 

















The Only Directory to the Fishing and Hunting 
Grounds of the World 

























Edited by Morris ACKERMAN 


Editor Forest and Stream “Where to Go” Department 
























For thirteen years this Guide has been published 
for those who hunt, fish and otherwise commune 
with Nature. The information contained herein is 
reliable—gathered from authentic sources—and is 
a true guide for its readers. Morris Ackerman is 
recognized everywhere as the “Where to Go” 
authority, and this book is his personal work. 


















GIVEN FREE 


with a Year’s Subscription to 









FOREST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here’s my $2.50. I want the next twelve issues of FoREST AND STREAM 
and Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 
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The fresh water fisherman will do well 
to consider this section. 
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THE OUTDOORSMAN’'S 
SIGNPOST 


Sathelnainewoods 


A beautifully illustrated 160 page magazine 
sent for 10 cents. 


Read it---THEN, select your destination. A 
wonderful trip is yours wherever you go in 
“Aroostook.” 


See pictures of the Fish River Chain of 
Lakes where Trout, Salmon and Togue offer 
a fisherman’s paradise. Know the pleasure 
of an Allagash waters canoe trip. 


Picture a vacation under Mt. Kineo’s 
shadow in the great Moosehead Lake region. 
Know the delight of climbing Mt. Katahdin, 
the highest peak in New England, with one 
exception. Enjoy cozy camps. Comfortable 
hotels. Great eats. Wonderful nights of 
sleep are reached overnight from New York 
or Boston. Excellent service, famous cuisine. 


The magazine lists places, rates, distances, 
etc. Address, Passenger Department, Room 
s1 Graham Building, Bangor, Maine. 


this summer come to.... 


MISSISSAUGA LAKE LODGE 


Finest fishing in Canada for Small-Mouth Bass and Lake Trout 


A well-equipped camp in_ the 
heart of Kawartha Lake Dis- 
trict of Ontario. The Lodge is 
off the beaten path and is 
situated on one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the Province. 
Accommodations at main camp 
or in private cottages. Excel- 
lent fishing in adjoining lakes. 
Sand bathing beach. Table, 
furnishings and sleeping accom- 
modations are the very best. 
A spot where you can bring 
the family and yet enjoy the 
fishing you have always 
dreamed about. 


For particulars write to 


MISSISSAUGA LODGE, Limited 


15 Wellington Street, East Toronto, Canada 


HUNTERS — CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 
Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 


Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


Lake Shore Frontage Property 


Arrowhead Country in Minnesota 


An unrivaled lake district with beautifully tim- 
bered sand beach shore lines. Anything in frontage 


from a lot to acreage, club and resort properties. 
Also, wilderness tracts along boundary lakes. Fish- 
ing and hunting in abundance. 


ARROWHEAD LAND COMPANY 


606 Torrey Building Duluth, Minn. 
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Ox Bay—Pickerel River District, On- 
taria. Canadian National Railways north 
from Toronto to Pickerel River Station. 
The station is 215 miles north of To- 
ronto. Ox Bay is at the junction of the 
French, Pickerel, Bad, and Wahnapitae 
Rivers. 

Motorists may travel north as far as 
Parry Sound, making the rest of the 65 
mile journey by rail. Hundreds of miles 
of fishing waters. Canoe trips north, east, 
south and west. Many inland lakes in 
the vicinity. The fishing offered is small- 
mouth black bass, muskies, wall-eyes, lake 
trout, and G. N., pike. There is excellent 
deer hunting in the fall. Additional game 
includes black bear, ducks—and the oc- 
casional moose. Pickerel River Station 
includes the post office, Georgian Bay 
outfitting post, and the Wahnapitae Lodge 
dock. It is four miles down stream to 
the Lodge. 

Guides, canoes, boats and motors avail- 
able. Permanent camps of Ox Bay, Bad 
River, and Georgian Bay. For informa- 
tion and reservations write Nelson W. 
Barrett, 460 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mopoc NATIONAL ForEst—Modoc Coun- 
ty, California. Southern Pacific Railway 
to Wendel. Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railway to Alturas. State Highway. 
Situated in the extreme northeastern part 
of the state. Northeast of Shasta Na- 
tional Forest. Excellent trout fishing in 
North Fork of Pit River, north to Goose 
Lake. The best of duck and goose shoot- 
ing in Goose and other iakes. One of 
the best counties for sage hen hunting in 
the state. Both white-tail and mule deer. 
Coyote, fox, bobcat and smaller fur-bear- 
ing animals. Forest is open in character 
and many wagon roads through it. Fine 
camping and other accommodations out 
of Alturas. Information from Big Tree 
and Niles Hotels, Alturas, 

RAQUETTE LAKE—Hamilton County, New 
York. (Adirondack Mountains.) New 
York Central railroad north from Utica. 
Motor, Utica, north to Old Forge, Eagle 
Bay to lake, 70 miles over concrete and 
macadam roads. South terminus of the 
Raquette Lake passenger and auto ferry, 
for points north and east. There is no 
road through at the present time, though 
many maps indicate one. 

It is eight miles across Raquette Lake 
to Forked Lake Carry, the northern ferry 
terminus. The fishing here for small- 
mouth bass is considerably above the 
average. Also brook trout and lake trout 


fishing. White-tail deer, ruffed grouse 
and hares. Occasional black bear. For 
information write North Point Inn, Ra- 
quette Lake. (Situated on the north 
shore.) Other camps and resorts include 
Raquette Lake House, Hunter’s Rest 
Camp, Sunset Camp, The Anglers’ Hotel, 
Brightside - on - Raquette Camp, Camp 
Marion, Bluff Point Camp, Green Point 
Camp, Evergreen Cottages. All Raquette 
Lake P. O. 

(For the benefit of our readers I want 
to state that the fishing generally through- 
out the Adirondacks is far above the 
average. Its advantages are exploited 
very little.) 

Stony LakE—Peterborough County, On- 
tario. Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Canadian National Railways to Peter- 
borough. C. N. R. to Lakefield. Fre- 
quent daily bus service from Peter- 
borough to Lakefield, 10 miles north. 
Lakefield is the gateway to Stony Lake 
and the steamers cooperate with bus and 
train service. Motor from Toronto, on 
Kingston highway, east to Port Hope, 
north to Bewdley (on Rice Lake) over 
highway No. 28 to Peterborough and 
Lakefield. Stony Lake is the extreme 
eastern water of the Kawartha Lake 
chain. It has a shoreline of some hun- 
dred miles, dotted with many hundreds 
of wooded islands. The fisherman is 
offered small-mouth black bass and 
muskies. Some wall-eyes. (No grass or 
G. N. pike.) Ducks, grouse and rabbits. 
Good deer hunting close to the north 
shore of the lake. 

There are many resorts which furnish 
accommodations, guides, canoes, boats and 
motors at various points around the lake. 
For further information write Frank G. 
Stinson, secretary, Peterborough Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Wuire RiverR—(Ozark Mountains) Ar- 
kansas. Reached through Rogers via San 
Francisco railway; M. P. railway to Cot- 
ter and Batesville; Rock Island railroad 
to De Valls Bluff. Bus from DeWitt. 
Located in the north-central and north- 
western part of the state. Flows through 
the Ozark Mountains. Empties into the 
Mississippi River in Desha County. 

This is one of the outstanding fishing, 
camping and cruising streams in the state. 
Canoe and boat trips can be made across 
the state. Excellent camping grounds 
along the stream. The leading small- 
mouth bass stream of Arkansas.’ There 
are some brook trout in the upper reaches 
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of this river. North Fork, Buffalo Fork, 
and other streams offer rainbow trout. 
There are some turkey, deer, ducks and 
geese around the lower river. Quail and 
rabbits are ordinarily plentiful. 

For additional information write Com- 
mercial Hotel, Rogers; Baker Hotel, Bates- 
ville! Commercial Hotel, Cotter; Bluff 
City, De Valls Bluff; Sparks Hotel, De- 
Witt. (A line to Keith McCanse, Pierce 
Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, will 
bring information to any section of the 
Ozarks. McCanse has just retired as 
State Game and Fish Commissioner of 
Missouri. ) 

SHASTA NATIONAL ForEST—Siskiyou Coun- 
ty, California (Mt. Shasta). Southern Pa- 
cific Railway (Shasta Route) to any sta- 
tion along the line between Redding on 
the south and Gazelle on the north. Na- 
tional Park-to-Park Highway. Located in 
the north-central section of the state, 
partly in Shasta and Trinity but mostly 
in Siskiyou county. Numerous streams 
offer excellent trout fishing. The game 
is plentiful and includes bear, deer, cou- 
gar, wolf, coyote, lynx, fox, otter, fisher, 
mink and other fur-bearers, Quail and 
dove shooting. Not far southeast of 
Klamath National Forest. Accommoda- 
tions, guides and outfits at Sisson, Duns- 
muire and Delta. Park Hotel, Sisson; 
Weed Hotel, Dunsmuir. 


Otp Force—Herkimer County (Adiron- 
dack Mountains), New York. Reached 
by New York Central Railroad from 
Utica north of Thendara. In the sum- 
mer season the Fulton Chain Railroad 
runs from Thendara to Old Forge, three 
miles. Motor, north from Utica through 
White Lake, Otter Lake, McKeever and 
Thendara, a distance of 52 miles. Con- 
crete and macadam roads, 


Here is the start of the famous Fulton 
Lake Chain, eight in number. The fish- 
ing offered in the Old Forge and Fulton 
Chain section of the Adirondacks includes 
small-mouth bass, brook trout, lake trout 
and land-locked salmon. The latter fish 
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are taken in Seventh and Eighth lakes. 
White-tail deer, grouse and hares com- 


prise the game offered. There is the oc- 


casional black bear. 

From Old Forge to the head of Eighth 
Lake is about 18 miles. It’s a favorite 
canoeing stretch. Fulton Navigation 


Company steamers ply the lower four | 


lakes. Additional information from the 
New Moose Head, Bald Mountain House, 
Mountain View Cottages, Camp Nev-a-ti, 
Kee-vo-no, Bay View Camp, The Pon- 
tiac, Camp Fulton, Minnowbrook Camp, 
Burnap’s Camp, Camp Le Bon Air, 
Cohassett, Camp Onondaga, The Ramona, 
Camp Monroe, Becker’s Camp, Kenmore, 
The Mohawk, Eagle Bay House, Cliff 
House, Hart’s Inn, Rocky Point Inn, The 
Neodak, Arrowhead and The Wood 
camps, hotels and resorts. All to be ad- 
dressed at Old Forge. 

(There are many splendid state-owned 
and __state-maintained tourist camps 
throughout the Adirondacks as_ well. 
These are free to campers.) 

Minpen—(County Town)’ Haliburton 
County, Ontario. Canadian National 
Railways to Kinmount, Gelert and Hali- 
burton. Haliburton is the end of steel. 
Stage to Winden. Motor from Toronto, 
130 miles. Toronto, east to Whitby, north 
to Gamebridge to Norland to Minden. 
About 30 miles south of Algonquin Park. 
There are 556 lakes in Haliburton 
County. These are all within a 30-mile 
radius of Minden. Fishing includes 
small-mouth black bass, wall-eyes, speck- 
led trout and lake trout. This country 
has been comparatively unexploited. 
Excellent deer hunting, the territory be- 
ing fed by the Algonquin Park game pre- 
serve. Some black bear. Ducks, grouse, 
rabbits. 

Guides, canoes and outfits at both Min- 
den and Haliburton. Many excellent 
spots in the district for summer camps 
and communities. For more detailed in- 
formation write direct to Department of 
Public Highways, Parliament buildings, 
Toronto. 


Kum-mee 


By B. W. HOADLEY 


INDING hard work to his liking, 

after the sheep had been taken off 
the Kilkenny range in October and allow- 
ing his herding activities to be forgotten, 
Tom Sanders connected with a lumber 
organization, then ready to begin opera- 
tions along the eastern slopes of Puget 
Sound. This work was so different from 
rounding up and bedding down sheep, 
watching their grazing routings and wan- 
derings, that it took him entirely by sur- 
prise, 

Selecting and marking those giant trees 
was not hard to learn; grading them was 
more difficult; arranging a path or way 
by which they could be moved near the 
sawmills was a job to tax the best of 
mental and physical strength. 

Tiring as such work became, it was a 
source of relief when Tom and the one 
who worked with him went farther into 
the deep forest in search of wild berries 
or still wilder game. On one trip, earlier 
in the season, Tom and one of the men 
found a big blackberry patch where de- 
licious fruit could be had for the picking. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


They also found almost more than they 
bargained for—two husky young bear 
cubs, 

The cubs were helping themselves to 
the berries; the boys watched their 
chance and soon had a hard woven lariat 
around the neck of each cub. When the 
bear youngsters found they were not as 
free as had been their wont, they gave 
vent to a few “woofs!” that prompted 
the boys to look after their rifles which 
they had placed against some trees. This 
action was none too soon, as a big, black 
bear, the mother of the cubs, came tearing 
through the brush and undergrowth. 

The boys did not have time to run. 
Tom was not expert in tree climbing, but 
he did know how to handle a gun. One 
shot from his high powered Savage rifle 
sent a bullet crashing through the breast 
and into the heart of the maddened beast. 
That was enough to stop her after one 
plunge. Tom’s face was beaded with 
sweat, but his chum was heeling it up a 
stovepipe-sized tree near by. This turbu- 
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The Peninsular Paradise 


KIND Nature has given 
Michigan every asset of an 
ideal Vacationland. 


HE two Michigan peninsulas 

nestle coolly between the far- 
flung lakes of the great chain— 
Huron, Erie and St. Clair on the 
east, Supérior on the north and 
Michigan on the west. 


HERE are a sweetly tempered climate 
that ridicules heat waves, scenic beau- 
ties that are lyric, a romantic historical 
background and pure, water-washed air. 
Here are 2,016 miles of shoreline on the 
Great Lakes—a longer shoreline than that 
possessed by any other state; 5,000 inland 
lakes—the largest 85 miles around its rim; 
innumerable sparkling rivers and inviting 
streams, unexcelled sandy beaches and 
green forests. 


ATHING? Yes, on safe beaches that 
recede slowly to blue smiling waters. 
ISHING? A lure unexcelled. The 
sportive rainbow and fighting speckled 
trout, the German brown, steel-head and 
other species. Black bass, muskellonge, 
pike, etc. 
MICHIGAN has 67 state parks—the 
largest 22,000 acres in area—many 
equipped with free tourist camps; 78 state 
forests, the great Huron National Forest 
of 500,000 acres, 17 fish hatcheries, etc. 


EVERY summertime sport is provided 
from the southern sandy stretches to 
the rocky crags on Lake Superior. 
PINE and balsam augment the naturally 
tonic ozone. Famous mineral waters 
are healing and health-giving. 
OR those who would luxuriate in 
modern comforts while living close to 
Nature, there are resort hotels with every 
convenience. is cabins, shacks and 
tented camps offer accommodations to 
others, There is a vacation for every 
purse and taste. 
JR EDUCED round trip rates are offered 
on railroads and navigation companies. 
| 
For Free Literature. MAIL THE COUPON to 
ANY ONE of these Organizations 


East Michigan Tourist Association, Box Y, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Michigan Tourist & Resort Association, Box Y, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Box Y, 
Marquette, Mich. 


Please send (without charge) information 
t have gore ‘ 

ummer Hotels [] Cottages [] Camps OJ 
Golf 1 Fishing [1] Touring [) Boating 9 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camps [] Hay Fever 
and Asthma [] Gen’l Inf. [] Mineral 
Baths (] Hunting and Fishing Clubs [. 
If I come it_will be by Auto 0 Rajl 1 
Bus C2 Boat 2 Air O. F 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1929. 


State of New York 
County of New Yorks 5 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. M. Clayton, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, W. A. Bruette, 80 Lafayette St., 
B.. Be Say. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, W. M. Clayton, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y.; Stock held by Publishers’ 
Fiscal Corporation, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 

. Y. Stockholders of Publishers’ .Fiscal Cor- 
oration, W. M. Clayton and Nathan Goldmann, 
BO Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. P 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the-circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


W. M. CLAYTON, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of March, 1929. 
(Seal) T. H. MEARNS. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 


’ 
Qutdoorsman’s Handbook 
Edited by 
H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 

A book of useful facts and 
figures on the technology of the 
outdoors for the hunter, angler 


and wilderness traveler. It has 
been the editors’ aim to have each 
paragraph initialed by some well- 
known authority on the subject 
treated. 

320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 


With One Year’s Subscription 
to Forest and Stream, $3.25 


Book Department 


Forest ya'streay 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. ¥. 
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Big timber in the lumber country. 


lent disaster sent the two cubs into exhi- 
bitions of terrible fear, but the braided 
rope held each one fast. With some help 
from the logging camp the cubs were soon 
in the supply room of the cook’s shack 
where they came under the supervision 
of “Kum-Mee,” the cook. 


Every man in that camp took pride in 
helping to make those animals as com- 
fortable as possible; in that pride, the 
Chinese cook had more than an equal 
part. He loved the variety but not all 
the action. He understood what the cubs 
said as well as what the lumbermen said. 
If the cubs were really hungry, there was 
enough of the “whine” in their tones to 
satisfy the cook what was wanted. Milk 
was decidedly to their fancy; porridge 
Was an appetizer, and honey, in or out 
of the comb, was a delicacy they learned 
to crave. 


As those cubs took on flesh and size, 
they acquired habits not unlike human 
beings. They were close observers of 
every new move Kum-Mee made; and, 
when not on the tumbling bars, in the 
supply shack, or barrel stalls, were 
strolling with that easy-moving, human 
figure, the cook. One thing that struck 
Tom Sanders with great favor was to 
see the cubs and Kum-Mee out exer- 
cising. The Chinaman would start every 
time one of the cubs coughed. He saw 
that the cubs, too, were aware of this 
nervousness. ‘Tom learned that, if any 
person took liberties with the cook, the 
cubs resented it by nipping the offender. 
They liked Kum-Mee. 


Every person in the camp learned to 
get into the cook’s shop as often as he 
could, to watch that connoisseur of cook- 
ery roll out dough, pie crust, or anything 
he was to bake. They enjoyed seeing the 
sweetened dough go down the throats of 
the cubs, as Kum-Mee held those deli- 
cate tidbits to make them stretch for them. 
Those cubs were surprised when Kum- 
Mee sprinkled extra flour over the face 
of the dough. When he did the ironing 
and would take a mouthful of water out 
of a large dipper, spraying it through his 
teeth, to dampen the clothes, the cubs 
would look at each other as if to say, 
“We can do that too.” 


Each of the cubs had a box-chair to sit 
on during such periods. While they never 
learned to unlatch the door they did be- 
come expert in sprinkling flour and water 
over the floor. They sifted the flour 
everywhere and sprinkled the water any- 
where. No one dreamed the time was so 
near when the cubs would put all their 
learning into practice, but animals learn 
very rapidly. The cubs became skilled 
with “Kum-Mee,” as future exploits will 
show. 


The name of the-Chinese houseman was 
acquired in this way: when he rang the 
dinner and supper bell, he accompanied 
his calls like this: “Kum-mee!” “Dinnee!” 
“Suppee!” The last call ended with a 
long-drawn-out effort on the last syllable 
of each word, like the final tones of some 
great singer in an oratorio. 

While the choppers were some distance 
from the camp, late one afternoon, they 
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heard an unusually turbulent noise com- 
ing from it. Turning from their work, 
the men stood and watched in the direc- 
tion from whence those noises came. 
They waited for an instant only when 
over the ridge came Kum-Mee, run- 
ning and gesticulating as if some distress- 
ing thing were happening. With one 
hand he rang a bell, gesticulating with 
the other and calling for help. Now they 
caught his words: “Kum-mee! Help-ee! 
Cub-bee! Chase-ee!” The men saw he 
was badly frightened. His face was 
drawn and_ white. He_ shook; he 
trembled, cried, and laughed. For fear 
something was woefully wrong, the men 
made haste to return to camp with Kum- 
Mee. 

When they entered the cook’s shack 
they saw enough. There in the flour 
chest stood one of those cubs. He would 
reach down and get a pawful of flour 
and then straighten up and scatter it all 
over the floor. The other cub had a 
dipper filled with water. He would take 
a mouthful and try to blow it through his 
teeth. Every time he did so, it would 
make him sneeze. ‘Those cubs were so 
obsessed with having a good time that 
they did not see the men enter; but, when 
they did see them, there was tall scamper- 
ing to get into their respective seats. 
Every man, convulsed with laughter, 
slapped Kum-Mee on the back and as- 
sured him they would not have missed 
the show for a month’s wages. The faces 
of the cubs was just as grave as the face 
of the cook. 

A large wooden paddle, with a leather 


string drawn through a hole near one 


end, always hung near the cook’s range. 
It was to stir the morning mush or por- 
ridge. Kum-Mee sometimes used it to 
spank the cubs with and was now in the 
mood to use it on them, but when the 


men heard the “whines” and “woofs” of 


the young bears, they persuaded him to 
desist. The men laughed so heartily that 
finally the cook, too, caught the spirit; 
and when they all joined hands and 
swung around in a circle of delight, even 
the cubs on the chairs looked cheerful. 


“The Indian Chiefs of 
Pennsylvania” 
By C. Hate Sire 


| 
HE foundation of this Republic was | 


laid by a sturdy race of pioneers 
who regarded human weakness and petty 
vices as concrete things and hated them 
accordingly. These men entered the wil- 
derness endowed with a deep religious 
faith and an everlasting confidence in 
themselves—the inheritance that has made 
possible the opportunities and comforts 
we now enjoy. 

In all the history of America there are 
no more thrilling years than those from 
1750 to 1800. It was during this period 
that the border wars of Pennsylvania 
were fought and a pathway opened to the 
Ohio—the gateway of the West. The 
story of the part played by the American 
Indian in these wars has been told in the 
book entitled “Indian Chiefs of Pennsyl- 
vania.” The author, C. Hale Sipe, of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
built his story around the outstanding 
chiefs who participated in these border 
wars. Mr. Sipe’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to Indian history. It begin with 
the landing of Captain John Smith in 
1608 and extends to the death of Corn- 
planter in 1815, 
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His many years of hotel-building and opera- 


tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ... He it was who 
pioneered in providing every room with radio 
reception, private bath, circulating ice- 
water, morning paper, and many another 


Statler comfort. 


ay a of 


There are Statlers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK [ Hotel Pennsylvania} 


HOTELS 


STATLER 





For Particulars 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, ete. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 


or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 


Kodiak Brown Bear #*° Grizzly-Kenai Moose-Chickaloon Sheep-Caribou-Goats 
FALL 1929——SPRING 1930 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse, 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Andy Simons, Field Manager 











RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Broad Leaf flowering Evergreen shrubs 2 to 3 
feet; 10 for $7.50; 25 for $15.00; Juniper, Vir- 
ginian and Canadian Hemlocks, 18 to 24 in., 
per 100 $12.00. 

Prompt Shipment, Cash Please 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of four million acres of virgin forest--1502 lakes. Won- 
erful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, 
ping. One night from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 

rite for Booklets. Address 
W. Wilson, 242 Mapiewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Anchorage, Alaska 






BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 
New territory just opened up, an unspoiled 


wilderness where big game abounds. Also ex- 
cellent gunning for Partridge, Duck and 


Geese. 
VIRGIN WATERS 
Ouananiche Brook Trout 
The kind of fishing you have dreamed about. 
Our waters teem with land-locked Salmon, 
Brook Trout, Lake Trout and Great Northern 
Pike. 
OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 
Comfortable cabins and accommodations for 
ladies and children. 
Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 
We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 
Reservations now being made for season of 
1929. For further information, rates and 
reservations write or wire to 
Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, Canada 
Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 
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Salmon Fishing 

Will rent for season, fishing camp on good 
salmon pool, St. John river, N. B., Canada, 
five miles from Fredericton. 

Best fishing August and September. One 
hundred to six hundred salmon per season. 
Come in June and see it. 


WILLIAM WALKER = Fred+cicton, N. B. 
AVOCADO fiiicnae T00% or more, 


Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
$5 to $500. Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 
























The Do G, 
In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Setters—Past and Present 


(Continued from last month) 


carried on within the English setter group after 

Mr. Laverack’s celebrated kennels went to pieces 
on the rocks of incestuous breeding. ‘There were many 
good sportsmen in the north of England who knew Mr. 
Laverack and his dogs. They admired their excellence 
and were familiar with their weaknesses. Prominent 
among them were Mr. Barclay Field, his agent, Mr. 
Statter, and the Armstrong brothers. These men took 
the Laverack blood, crossed it with the sturdy setter blood 
which they owned, and produced what were first known 
as the Field Trial Breed and were later called Llewel- 
lins. 

It is recorded that Mr. Statter had a reliable old bitch 
named Rhoebe. She was long, low, and round of barrel, 
strong in bone and coarse in outline. She was not at- 
tractive in color as her body was black and her legs were 
white and there was tan on her jaws and breeching. In 
the field she had a good nose but was inclined to run with 
a low head, lacked style and was valued more highly as 
a matron than for her working qualities. Rhoebe had a 
pedigree; that is to say the names of her sire and her 
grand-sires were known for several generations. Just 
how pure they were cannot be determined, for it was 
before the days of 
stud books and it is 
more than likely if 
you were to go back 
far enough you 
would find that she 
numbered among 
her ancestors ami- 
able spaniels, wise 
collies, and dogs of 
other breeds which 
had developed 
worth-while h un t- 
ing instincts. 

Mr. Barclay 
Field also had a set- 
ter dog named 
Duke. His pedigree 
is not the same as 
Rhoebe’s, although 
the blood lines un- 
doubtedly were pret- 
ty much the same, 


Tevet is no mystery about the breeding operation 


Fred 4th, lemon and white Belton, 15 months old, 
out of “Moll,” by “Dash.” 


for like Rhoebe he also was a working setter of the 
borders. “Duke was a black and white dog, somewhat 
more attractive in form and coloring than Rhoebe. In 
the field he ran as she did with a low head and was in- 
clined to dwell on foot scent. In the trials he did not 
show much of a nose. His owner, Mr. Field, and a num- 
ber of his friends declared that he performed much better 
in private than he did in public and claimed that his nose 
was as good as the average dog of the day. Armstrong's 
Old Kate, another setter that appears frequently in pedi- 
grees of modern field trial dogs, is said to have been a 
sister of Duke’s and it is generally agreed that she was a 
better dog in the field than Rhoebe. Whether she was 
or not, and just how she was bred, is of no particular im- 
portance at present, for she was of the same border setter 
family as Duke and Rhoebe. 

In physical and mental make-up, in general character, 
disposition and method of working, these three border 
setters—Duke, Rhoebe and Old Kate—were everything 
that Mr. Laverack’s inbred dogs were not. The two 
types were as unlike as could possibly be imagined. The 
symmetry, the dash and fire and highly intensified in- 
stincts that distinguished the Laveracks was missing in 
the make-up of Duke and Rhoebe and Kate. They were, 
however, sounder, saner and stronger members of the 
bird-dog family and more reliable workers in the field. 
The men who owned these three dogs, Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Field and Stater, were finished sportsmen in every 
sense of the word. They were interested in field trials 
from a very practical angle. A good setter on the moor: 
a dog that could be 
relied upon to pile 
up point after point 
in a field-trial stake 
and make few mis- 
takes was far more 
to their liking than 
any question of 
beauty or pedigree. 
They lacked the aes- 
thetic sense that dis- 
tinguished Mr. La- 
verack, but were 
more practical in 
their attitude  to- 
ward shooting dogs. 
They realized clear- 
ly that the Laver- 
acks, despite their 
intensified weak- 
nesses, possessed 
qualities that were 
lacking in their 
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sturdier dogs, and to obtain refinement 
and nervous energy they bred their dogs 
to Laverack bitches and vice versa. They 
got what they wanted—a group of dogs 
that combined the sturdy level-headed 
bird sense of their border setters with the 
dash and brilliance of the Laveracks. 
These cross bred dogs won at field trials 
so regularly that they were referred to as 
the field-trial breed. The best of them 
were purchased by a Mr. R. L. Purcell 
Llewellin, who also purchased the best 
of the Laveracks, which naturally placed 
him in the first flight as a setter fancier. 

The home address of R. L. Purcell 
Llewellin was Dorrington, near Shrews- 
bury, on the Welsh border. He was of 
an old Welsh sporting family and in- 
herited a bank-roll, a rent-roll, shootings 
in England, moors in Scotland, and a keen 
love of setters. In the half century that 
covers his activities in the bird dog world, 
his name became widely known. Much 
has been written about Mr. Llewellin’s 
dogs, and he himself has been extrava- 
gantly lauded by his admirers and very 
harshly criticized by others. Without a 
serious attempt at a biographical sketch, 
the writer’s impressicns of Mr. Llewellin 
may be of some interest to the reader. 
They cover a period of over thirty years. 
These relations were by no means inti- 
mate, for he was not a man that invited 
intimacy. They were, however, always 
agreeable, and at times in discussing set- 
ters almost confidential, particularly on 
the moors in England and Scotland where 
for short periods we were in daily con- 
tact. In appearance Mr. Llewellin was 
what is termed in this country the pioneer 
type—a raw-boned powerful man above 
the average height. His forehead was 
low, he had a striking face dominated by 
a Roman nose; his eyes of a peculiar color 
were clear and piércing, and the lower 
part of his face was covered by an old- 
tashioned beard. His expression, although 
kindly enough, was slightly petulant. 
There was nothing of the fop about Mr. 
Llewellin. He disdained spats, leggings, 
the carefully cut breeches and refinements 
of dress that usually distinguished the 
British sportsman. He dressed habitually 
on the moors in a loose-fitting suit of 
shepherds plaid, a grayish-black home- 
spun from a highland loom. Mr. Lle- 
wellyn was wearing this suit the first 
time I saw him in his home; fifteen years 
later on the moors of Scotland he was 
wearing the same modest plaid. I com- 
mented on his simplicity in dress to one 
of his friends, the late Mr. Arkwright, 
of pointer fame, who replied that the first 
time he saw Mr. Llewellin, twenty-four 
years before, he was wearing the same 
sult, 

In manners Mr. Llewellin was self- 
contained, dignified, quiet, and I believe 
at heart a very kindly man. He was a 
remarkable walker and had the heather 
step down to a glide. It was at a period 
when I was in my prime and he was no 
longer young, but day after day he walked 
me off my feet, came in fresh at night 
while I was so tired that I could not keep 
awake for dinner. Mr. Llewellin was 
regarded as peculiar by some of his ac- 
quaintances, but was no more so than 
many men who were situated in life as 
he was—a confirmed bachelor well sup- 
plied with worldly goods ‘iving alone 
with no apparent interes+ in life other 
than his bird dogs. 

There is no question about his devotion 
to setters. He was with them constantly 
and they at all times occupied the first 
place in his affection. I have been at his 


place. When dinner time came, a bell 
would tinkle from behind closed doors. 
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He deserves 
the best! 


Your dog is your best 
pal. Why jeopardize his 
health by promiscuous 
feeding? Spratt’s Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Bis- 
cuits have stood the test 
for over seventy-five 
years. Veterinarians rec- 
ommend them. Sold by gro- 
cers, druggists, pet shops, 
sporting goods dealers every- 
where, 

Write for free book on care 
and feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 

San Francisco, Cal. < 


SPRAITS 





The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 





AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 


By WiLuaM A. BRUETTE 


covers the history, breeding and train- 
ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency, either as com- 
panions or for hunting, will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


Cartridge, $1.00 


Ts instructive and interesting work 


193 pages. Illustrated. 


With one year’s subscription to Forest & Stream 
$3.00 


REMIT TO 


PorEst- - STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. 





New York, N. Y. 






DOG BISCUITS 
Sergeants 


d@sg 


Medicines & Food 








A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
60 cents at druggists or by mail. 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment o 








Dog Medicines 
of Scientific 
Perfection 


ADED by Dr. B. T. 

Woodward, former 
veterinary practitioner of 
the U. S. Dep’t. of Agricul- 
ture,the Glover laboratories 
maintain the most advanced 
standards of purity, efficacy 
and safety. In conformity 
with the latest findings of 
veterinary science, these 
modern laboratories have 
developed formulas which 
assure you of the best 
medicinal aid you can give 

your dog. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept.S.F., 119 Fifth Ave., New York 
















GLOVER’S 


Imperial 
MEDICINES FOR DOGS 





‘WA YK A Pn OR A Ws 


is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 

Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
5S ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

to any poing in the United States, all c! 

Bri . Your dogs or puppies will relish 

'ERFECTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 

pre d ready for ii you do is feed 

ODS COMPANY 

pt. @ 


D MICHIGAN 






dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


MILLE 


A-| DOG FOODS 

Send ten cents in stamps for new dog 

and trial feedings of these famous hea 

BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
State St. Battle Creek, Michigan 





ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Also 
Beagles. 30 days’ trial. 
Catalogue Free, 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 
Ramsey, Ill. 
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[ CLassininD ADVERTISING | 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


ssi ile aii gaia 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


esti achcteesiagseataii iecateetanaa 
ON TRIAL FIVE REAL RABBIT DOGS. 
Roy Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING OR 
Boarding. For sale, Pointers, Setters and Pup- 
pies. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 
Ohio. 


Becca ad espana eae aaa 

POINTERS AND SETTERS—WRITE_ US 
your wants inclosing stamp. McLister Bros., 
Brighton, Tenn. 


Se iii eens 

EXCELLENT WELL BROKEN QUAIL, 
Grouse, Ringneck Pheasant, Duck Dogs. Thor- 
oughbreds—pagers. Enclose six cents. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


cates 

BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, THREE 
months old, eligible, $25.00. S, Gucker, Glasgow, 
Montana. 


IRISH SETTER FOR SALE— THREE 
year old—Male—full blooded not registered, raised 
in family of children. W. B. Carr, Potsdam, 
New York. 


sls icici titi chip ticoaiiena 

SALE OR TRADE, IRISH SETTER; REG- 
istered; a real bird and stud dog. Guns preferred. 
Elmer Parks, Carmi, Ill. 


TRAINERS’ DOGS 


ee ee 
WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, pheasant, quail. Excellent 
references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 
board and condition. 30 years experience. Large 
farm and plenty of game to work on. Thomas 
Harrison, Wrightstown, N. J. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS ALL AGES. 
Buy at your own prices. Write for details. 
Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Montana. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, DAM 
Daughter Champion Obo Donatello, priced rea- 
sonably. Wiemeyer’s Kennels, 916 East Chestnut, 
Louisville, Ky. 


QUALITY SPRINGER SPANIELS. WORK- 
ers and winners from the world’s leading strains. 
Pups and breeding stock reasonably priced. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR 
Spring delivery. Springbok of Ware, Avandale 
and Beechgrove strains. Also a few older dogs 
reasonably priced. G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, 
Route 4, Racine, Wisc. 


IRISH-SPRINGER PUPS, TEN AND FIF- 
teen dollars. Shongo Kennels, Fillmore, N. Y. 


AIREDALES 


ghia ca casio 

CLASSY, PEDIGREED, AIREDALE MALE 
puppies, $15. Prompt service, safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgway, Ohio. 


OORANG AIREDALES ARE NOTED FOR 
their intelligence, loyalty and dependability. They 
have no equals as combination watch-dogs, com- 
anions, silent trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers 
rom land and water. Don’t buy just Airedale 
when you can obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale 
puppy at $25.00 to $35.00 with satisfaction and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Walter Lingo, Box 
893, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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You entered the dining room and the fru- 
gal repast was on the table before you. 
It was all there and no maid disturbed 
him. 

On my first trip to England when I 
was a boy, I told a hunting man that I 
expected to call on Mr. Llewellin. He 
looked at me seriously for a moment and 
then in lowered voice said that it was 
reported that Mr. Llewellin was a vul- 
pecide. It was a word I had never heard 
before. It sounded ominous. There was 
a mysterious note in the voice and a sad 
light in the eyes of the hunting man that 
alarmed me. I did not know what a 
vulpicide was, and at eighteen you hesi- 
tate about displaying ignorance. I was 
deeply concerned, for in Mr. Llewellin I 
expected to meet a distinguished sports- 
man and not a social outcast. I wanted 
to clear the matter up, so I got hold of 
my friend, a lad who rode hunters at 
Tattersalls. I walked him around the 
corner to a little pub that was frequented 
by the stable boys, and over a fried fish 
and a mug of musty broached the vulpi- 
cide question. My sharp-faced friend 
eyed me curiously. His little blue eyes 
glared fiercely, and he hesitated for a 
moment and then snapped out a vitupera- 
tive explanation of a vulpicide as a man 
who killed foxes with a gun or dug them 
out of dens and thereby deprived the 
huntsman and his hounds of a legitimate 
sport. I shall never forget the feeling of 
relief that came over me. I could appre- 
ciate Mr. Llewellin’s position, and as an 
admirer of bird dogs I was ready to con- 
done him. 

It has been published in English papers 
and reprinted over here that Mr. Lle- 
wellin on one occasion, when a brace of 
dogs which, he put up at Aldridges did 
not bring a satisfactory bid, had them 
destroyed rather than allow them to go 
to a man who would not pay the price 
that he demanded. It is difficult for men 
who love dogs to condone such action. 
Mr. Llewellin’s friends or admirers have 
never tried to do so, despite the fact that 
there are good men who at times put dogs 
away rather than allow them to pass into 
hands of people that they did not believe 
would properly appreciate them. 

Early in life Mr. Llewellin began 
breeding setters. He first became inter- 
ested in Gordons. The dogs of this breed 
which he sent to the early trials were 
beaten by Irish setters, a breed then at- 
tracting a great deal of attention. Mr. 
Llewellin bought the best Irish setters to 
be obtained, among them the celebrated 
Plunkett, probably the most famous setter 
cf his day. He won his first field trial 
championship with an Irish dog named 
Kite. This dog was out of a bitch im- 
ported from Ireland. The Irish dogs, 
however, did not entirely satisfy him. 
His interest turned to the Laveracks and 
he purchased the best in Mr. Laverack’s 
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kennel. Among them several beautiful 
bitches—it was a time in Laverack setter 
history when the bitches were considered 
better than the dogs. He bred these 
Laverack bitches on his Irish setter dogs 
and produced a number of very attractive 
cross breds. Conspicuous among them 
was a bitch named Flame—a lovely crea- 
ture, red and white, of beautiful quality, 
Her name is to-day found in some setter 
pedigrees. These Irish and Laverack 
cross-breds were handsome, but they 
lacked what Mr. Laverack so aptly 
termed the sporting instinct. In_ this 
country we call it class.) They were good 
to look at, but they did not make good in 
the trials. The pure Laveracks ap- 
parently were the only dogs that pos- 
sessed the go, dash and hunting instincts 
Mr. Llewellin was looking for, and with 
their good qualities went many faults, 
Mr. Llewellin continued to buy the best 
Laverack blood until his kennels held such 
outstanding specimens as the celebrated 
Countess, her half-sister Nellie, Mr, 
Garth’s Davy, Prince who was a brother 
to Nellie, Lil and Rock and a number of 
others. From them he bred such hand- 
some bitches as Phantom, Puzzle, Princess, 
Countess Nellie, and Daisy. They were 


all attractive and several of them won at: 


the trials despite the fact that they had 
the Laverack weakness, were erratic in 
the field, and did not attain the ideal that 
Mr. Llewellyn had of what a setter should 
be. He was not discouraged, however, 
and continued to look about for new blood. 

The Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross that 
had been made in the North of England 
by Mr. Field, Mr. Statter, the Armstrongs 
and some of their friends was beginning 
to attract attention. Mr. Llewellin saw 
them and was impressed. These new 
cross-breds were making good. There 
was no question about them being better 
than the pure Laveracks as well as the 
Irish-Laverack cross that Mr. Llewellin 
had been making. Prominent among the 
dogs of this new line of breeding was 
Mr. Statter’s Bruce and Laverack’s Dash 
out of Old Rhoebe. Another good son 
of Rhoebe’s was the Laverack dog, Fred 
the Second. It was at the field trials at 
Shrewsbury in 1871 that Mr. Llewellin 
began purchasing this new blood. There 
he bought Dan and Dick, full brothers by 
Mr. Barclay Field’s Duke out of Mr. 
Statter’s Rhoebe. This gave Mr, Llewellin 
both sides of the Duke-Rhoebe blood. He 
bred both Dan and Dick to his Laverack 
bitches. Dan, however, proved to be the 
better sire and eventually became the head 
of Mr. Llewellin’s kennel. His new line 
of blood was remarkably successful in 
England, both on the bench and in the 
field. The culls of his celebrated kennel 
he sent to this country, and they were the 
foundation of the Llewellin family in 
America. 

(To be continued) 


The All-American Championship 


In recent trials more pointers than set- 
ters have run, for the reason that the 
pointer instinctively lends itself more 
readily to the short heat and driving 
process fostered by professional handlers. 
The pointer at heart is a hound, loves a 
running race and enjoys stepping out 
where the footing is good. Their coats 
afford but scanty protection against the 
thickets and briers to which quail natur- 
ally resort. The setter is a spaniel with 
a cover fighter’s heart, a cover fighter’s 
coat and a natural inclination to find 
and flush birds. The differences between . 
the two breeds are not theoretical. They 
are real, have always existed and will 


continue to exist as long as setters re- 
main setters and pointers what they are 
to-day. Although in recent years pointers 
have won more trials than setters, the 
statistics on a percentage basis reveal that 
the setters have more than held their 
own. It is also worthy of mention that 
the setter men have always declared 
themselves ready to back a number of 
setters against a similar number of 
pointers in a 3-, 6- or 10-hour race, 
the number of birds actually found and 
pointed to be the deciding factor in the 
race. The subject has been discussed 
for several years and last winter the 
grand American championship was or- 
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ganized for the purpose of lifting the 
question out of its conversational environ- 
ment and developing it into a dog race. 
A race that would define the relative 
merits of the two breeds under condi- 
tions approximating shooting in the fields. 
In place of the short thirty-minute heats 
that professional handlers now train their 
dogs to run, this race was to be for 
three-and-one-half hours. Pointers were 
to be run against setters and a winner 
was to be declared after each race. These 
conditions did not particularly appeal to 
the professional element in the field trial 
game. It was stated, however, that they 
were ready to run. That splendid sports- 
man, Homer J. Jones of Memphis, Tenn., 
whose shooting preserve at Grand Junc- 
tion is the most famous field trial ground 
in the world, offered the use of his pre- 
serve. The secretary of the new club, 
Mr. E. B. Cole, was also fortunate in 
securing as judges Dr. T. Benton King, 
secretary of the All American Club, and 
Henry P. Davis, both recognized as keen 
sportsmen and bird hunters who know 
the field trial game and bird dogs from 
every angle. A three-and-a-half hour 
race, under such judges, pointers braced 
with setters, was calculated to bring out 
the best in American bird dogs and the 
best in American handlers. It was 
freely predicted that the pointers would 
overwhelm the setters. A group of 
old-time setter fanciers, veteran amateurs, 
declared just as emphatically that the 
pointer men could not be brought to the 
scratch: for the reason that the new 
school of short heat handlers would not 
take the chance of running their sprinters 
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in a long race on birds against such old- 
time masters of bird dog training and 
handling as John Gude and J. M. Avent, 
who were known to be shaping up a 
string of dogs for the long race. To 
make a long story short, the pointer 
handlers failed to show up. There were 
sixteen starters in the stake, only three 
of which were pointers. Among them, 
the well-known Sobig, Ray’s Stylish Point 
and Comet’s Prince. The pointers ran 
good races, Sobig being declared the 
runner-up, he demonstrated in this race 
that he is a bird-hunting, bird-pointing 
dog with the heart to go the route. He 
displayed an excellent nose, splendid 
sense of location, a knowledge of the 
haunts of birds, and the courage to fight 
cover to find them. 

The stake was won by a setter bitch, 
Arbu Betty. She is a bench show winner. 
Her mother is a Continental Bench Show 
Champion. Betty’s sire is Reilly’s Frush, 
a Field Trial Champion of the celebrated 
Prince Rodney family—100 per cent. 
Llewellin, the bluest of the blue. In this 
race Betty displayed speed, style and en- 
durance. She ran the three-and-a-half 
hours with ease, her last cast wider and 
bolder than is usually seen at the finish of 
an hour’s heat. Betty hunted birds all the 
way, found and handled them effectively 
and it was agreed that she had won her 
laurels decisively. The winning of this 
stake, the longest and hardest of the 
year, by a setter of bench show breeding 
on its dam’s side, indicates that the set- 
ter family have resources that have not 
as yet been drawn upon. 





Days Along the River Meacham 


(Continued from page 437) 


momentary slip of judgment, but only 
through experiences such as this do we 
learn. 

Despite the fact that the trout con- 
tinued to rise everywhere about me, that 
one fish was destined to be the only one 
I hooked. I continued downstream cast- 
ing into every likely eddy. I tried the 
dry fly, but with no better results—the 
fish were rising, but were not striking. 
At first it was exasperating, but grad- 
ually one becomes accustomed to the hour 
and the conditions, and loses himself in a 
sort of resignation. But as long as the 
trout are rising, as long as daylight holds, 
the angler will not leave the river, no 
matter that his creel stays empty, and his 
flies unnoticed. ‘There is something in 
the river that binds a man until the last 
shadows of the evening melt into the 
forest, and the stars hang out their silver 
lanterns; until even a miller cannot be 
seen against the darkened waters. 

And so, as the moon came up, round 
and silver above the wooded crest of 
Bull Hill, I stepped reluctantly onto the 
bank, wound the line on the reel, took off 
the leader and flies, and headed back to 
camp. Frogs were singing along the 
quiet, grassy banks of the stream beyond 
the rapids, and a _whippoorwill was 
whistling somewhere off in the woods. 
The evening song of the river, now loud, 
now faint, melted into the forest, mingling 
with the hum of insects in the trees. The 
scent of pine hung with a cool, damp 
pungency on the night air, completing a 
perfection of sounds, sight, and scent. 

To illustrate further the vagrancies 
and peculiarities of the brook trout, let 
me add that when I returned to camp I 
found that Mark, who had been fishing 
the upper rapids, had a string of some 
ten large trout. What is still more 


ao 


puzzling, he had been using the same fly 
as I, hardly a half mile above me on the 
same stream! There was little I could 
say in answer to the many questions as 
to why my creel was empty, but fortu- 
nately for me all of my companions were 
wise in the ways of trout, and if they did 
pretend to doubt my ability, I knew that 
sometime, somewhere, they too had gone 
through a like experience. 

In the ensuing two weeks we spent 
many pleasant hours on the river, around 
the fire at night, and in the long summer 
afternoons, but at last the day came when 
we knew that in a few hours the song of 
the River Meacham would no longer 
sound throughout the day and night, and 
we turned reluctantly to packing up our 
duffel in preparation for an early start 
the next morning. I found time to have 
a final try at the upper rapids late that 
last evening, and although I returned 
with but two trout, yet of all the hours 
I had spent on the river, those last twi- 
light minutes seem to remain the most 
vivid. There was nothing particularly 
different about that final hour, but per- 
haps the thought that this was to be the 
last time made me remember things I 
had not noticed before—the way a cloud 
of insects hung about a certain rock, and 
how a trout I did not hook leaped high 
against the background of an old pine 
log. As darkness came and I left the 
stream, a deer whistled a surprised fare- 
well before crashing off through the 
underbrush. But I remember the whip- 
poorwill was silent as I walked back to 
camp, and the river was louder. I lay 
awake, deep into the night, listening to 
its changing rhythms, which even as I 
write these words I can hear again, 
swinging on through the forest, and 
swirling and murmuring along. 
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POLICE DOGS 
FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES ALL COLORS. 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $12.50. Males 
$20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped 
a approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
N. Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale; Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FOX TERRIERS, RAT TERRIERS, LISTS 
10c. Pete Slater, Box FS, Pana, IIl. 


JUMBO, PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND 
puppies. Safest companion for baby. Earl 
Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, CATALOGUE 
10c. Challenger Kennels, Breeders and Importers, 
Box 1017, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BOSTON BULL TERRIER 
PUPS, _— $50.00 up. C. W. Coulter, Grove 
ity, Pa, 


GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED PUPS AND 
grown dogs of fastest racing stock. Stocking, 
904 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGISTERED FOX-TERRIERS, SINCE 
1906; $10.00 up. Wells Kennels, Farina, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL CHOW PUPPIES. A REAL 
one man dog. C. G, Ross, Iron, Minn. 























DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
los Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


_RUNNING FIT REMEDY. SATISFAC- 
tion Guaranteed. $1.00 C.O.D. Beck Brothers, 
RF34, Herrick, Illinois. 
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SPARE TIME 
EFFORTS 


either in cash or valuable articles 
of merchandise. Articles given for 
as few as two subscriptions. Do 
you want a reel, a gun, a knife, a 
flashlight, a tent, books on outdoor 
life? Any or all these are within 
your reach—without any cash out- 
lay on your part. Just get us some 
subscriptions from among your 
friends and neighbors. Ever try 
it? It’s easy. Write immediately 
to Manager, 
Subscription Dept., .. 
ForEST AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Tell us what article you would like 
and we will tell you how many sub- 
scriptions to send. We will be just 
as lenient as possible. 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Snr. 


have studied the subject of how to keep well. I 

spent two years in a medical college and I have 
visited the Battle Creek Sanitarium at odd times during 
the last quarter century and I can say I have never been 
unwell except for blood poisoning from a copperhead 
snake bite, which ended my medical work, and a slight 
fever that resulted from work in a marshy lake and drink- 
ing marshy water. This may seem a digression from 
game bird work but it seems to me that those who can- 
not keep well are not very well able to keep their birds 
healthy. 

Ten or twelve days ago, a truck drove into the Sanc- 
tuary and dumped three large boxes and two great bales 
into the root cellar. 

“Ho,” said the truckman, “it took five men to lift 
that biggest box on the truck.” 

“Well,” I responded, “it won’t take so much muscle 
sliding it off.” 

Those boxes and bales contained most interesting 
things. Grafted nut trees, fruit trees, trees and shrubs 
that will produce bird foods, and all kinds of wild flower 
plants. Among them were 
13 grafted named persim- 
mons, hardy varieties; 24 
grafted named black wal- 
nuts; 10 grafted named pe- 
cans, hardy varieties; 9 
grafted named English wal- 
nuts; 54 grafted named 
hickories; 27 heartnuts, five 
varieties; 200 European fil- 
berts, 26 varieties ; 200 sweet 
cherries, ten varieties; 40 
tart cherries, four varieties. 
While these trees are not 
usually considered as pro- 
ducing food for birds, they 
will add greatly to the value 
of the place, from year to 
year, besides providing food 
for birds, squirrels and hu- 
mans. ‘The list of shrubs 
and trees, vines, annuals and 
perennials that are planted 
and that will be planted, is 
so long that it would require 
a special article of names 
only. Planting these trees 
in soil best adapted to their 
requirements, and at the 
same time considering the 
landscape, is exceedingly in- 
teresting work and my wife 


G ise my early boyhood, back in the early ’70s, I 


Emperor geese, imported from Alaska. 
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and I are enjoying it immensely and benefiting by it. 

Many men of wealth are just now establishing or con- 
sidering the establishment of bird or game sanctuaries 
and some of them visit the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
to see just what a northern bird sanctuary is like. This 
has helped us decide to make this place as complete as 
possible, so far as plantings of bird food trees and shrubs 
are concerned. We are even planting a great variety of 
our native wild flowers in the swale, in the fields and in 
the woods and in the lake. 

Of course, on a model bird sanctuary there would be 
few or no visitors, especially during the breeding season. 
While visitors are allowed on the grounds throughout the 
year, they are restricted at all times to certain sections, 
so that the greater part of the place is free to the birds; 
and during the breeding season, even the pheasants’ pens 
are restricted. Real tame birds are very poor breeders; 
reproduction is one of the most essential features of this 
sanctuary. 

Canada geese were nesting here, on the shores of Win- 
tergreen Lake, last year, after two or three weeks’ resi- 
dence; bernicle geese after seven months’ residence; black 
swans after eight months. 
Mallards, of course, nested 
almost immediately while 
rosybill ducks nested within 
two months of being put 
down on the lake. Silves, 
Amherst, golden pheasants 
bred the first spring. Black- 
back kaleege and _lineated 
pheasants are breeding this, 
their first spring, both laying 
eggs in March. In the next 
article and in the August ar- 
ticle, it is very likely I shall 
be able to enlarge this list to 
a large extent as we have in- 
troduced a great number and 
variety of birds the last few 
months. We now have all 
the varieties of swans, 4 
great many varieties of wild 
geese ; not just one or two of 
each kind, but a nice sized 
flock of some twenty-six va- 
rieties. 

As the W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary has _ been 
deeded to the Michigan 
Agricultural College, the 
biological students of that 
institution will form a¥class 
for the study of the birds, 
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flowers and trees, as to their nature, care, 


and so on. 

Of course, such bird sanctuaries as Mr. 
Kellogg and others are establishing, will 
not pay. They are really experimental, 
often quite costly. A large amount of 
money is expended on landscaping, build- 
ings, stock, salaries. The chief thing is 
to see there is as little loss as possible. 
Sometimes, it just seems as if, allowing 
for a dozen accidents and taking care of 
them, a bird has to go and select the 
thirteenth. The best way, in buying stock, 
is to buy,a sufficient number of a variety 
so as to be sure of breeding birds. Breed 
your own stock. Long journeys are hard 
on birds, so there must be allowance for 
loss en route or shortly after arrival. If 
you are importing birds, order birds bred 
this summer by European breeders for 
autumn delivery. Use these birds for 
stock birds, crossing with American-bred 
birds, and you will develop hardy, long- 
lived strains that will breed and live for 
many years. 

One positive fact has been established 
by game farms and bird sanctuaries: all 
“Vermin”—that is, predatory birds and 
animals that live on or prey on birds, 
must be killed on a place where birds are 
reared, whether on a sanctuary or a game 
preserve. From mice up, among the ani- 
mals; from house or European sparrows 
up, among the birds. Some bird lovers 
will tell you that by killing destructive 
creatures we leave mice and rats to their 
own devices. But I don’t, and never will. 
At present I have some 200 mouse traps 
and a large number of rat traps, always 
in use, and every day I destroy numbers 
of mice, and never have rats lingering 
around looking for feed. It was all right, 
perhaps, to leave predatory birds and 
animals to their instincts, in the early 
days, when game was abundant; but, 
nowadays, if you want game, you must 
give attention to the enemies that help 
prevent their increase. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for the scarcity of game: 
the changing topography as the country 
has been settled, hunting, disease, pre- 
datory creatures, and so on. 


In this connection a reader writes as 
follows: 


“. . . Now, if you think that skunks, 
raccoons, minks, and such animals should 
be done away with, I think you are all 
wrong. I am for game conservation and 
raising birds to stock hunting grounds, 
but wild life will take care of itself if 
the white man keeps out of it. Animals 
mentioned above are far more valuable 
than any partridge or any bird that ever 
flew. When our forefathers came here 
there were skunks, foxes, and other ani- 
mals running everywhere and you could 
kil! birds of all kinds with a sling shot. 


“I am a bird hunter, an outdoor sports- 
man in every way, but I am ready for 
battle when I hear of putting the fur 
bearers out. We are organizing a hunt- 
ing club here of about 400 acres, which 
we are stocking with pheasants and quail. 
You can find skunks, raccoons, foxes and 
mink in abundance in this section because 
I have trapped in the same location. If 
we hear of any one killing such animals 
as those mentioned above, he will have 
to deal with us. 

“As you have stated, fur farming is the 
thing that is sweeping the country. But 
what would the trapper do who hasn’t 
the money to start a farm, if the fur ani- 
mals are done away with? Protecting 
the game is all right; I am for it, but I 
do think we can run things in the ground 
if we do certain things. 


“I know farmers here who strongly ob- 
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Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR at the Silver ay Fur Farming 


176 pages — beautifully printed 


BooK and illustrated. Tells all about 


fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for yourcopy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
American National Fox'Breeders’ Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland 


Game Birds and Animals 
gy Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers at 
your favorite hunting or fishing 
grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 
ery, Duck Potato and 30 others 
described in free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, and re- 
ceive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-H, Oshkosh, Wis. 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 





HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 
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MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of 
crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 


and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With one year’s subscription to 
FoREST AND STREAM, $3.25 


REMIT TO 


Forest aystream 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


148 pages 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





= ‘eods, Ten 


re 3. 
it. men, women 
Feat emt oem erring. Dt, 
pare fine Dalling Aeentmnie end Howntine for Ockre: 
Free Booker s 46 2>eclutely Pree beautiful book 
dermy. Send Today. . 
. A204 Eiwood Bidg- 
OMAHA, NEB. 


by Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
and Make Be a taxider- 


Many have earned hundreds of dollars a year 
starting with $25 to $30. Why not you? An: 
small space suitable. We furnish stock AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Wonderful 
profit in meat, furs and breed 12 stock. 
llustrated folder-catalog sent . 


HILLCREST RABBITRY, Dept.— 
40 So. Oak Knoll Pasadena, Calif. 


WORLDS LARGEST RABBITRY, 












Breed squabs and 


pote, money. Sold 
y millions athigher 
prices than 
chickens. W: 
at once for two 
ee books 


it in 
pages printed in colors,other 82 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 502 H Street, Meirose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS We'suosiy sce 
We Supp! ly Stoc’ 
you followi: ices for all you raise; 
lias average each— New. Zealand 
ites $2 each.32-page illustrated book, ca‘ 

ine,tolla bow to raise rabbite fer bis: profits, all for loc." Kddreea 
* . ress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 


Propagation of Wild Birds 
By Herbert K. Job 


A complete 
manual on game 
breeding, pro- 
fusely illustrat- 
ed with over 
100 photographs 
of game birds. 
The author 
gives practical 
methods of Pro- 
pagation of 
Quail, Grouse, 
Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Part- 
ridges, Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and 
Swans. It is a book which every game 
breeder and lover of birds should have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth—6%4 by 834 
inches—Price $3.00 post paid. 





With one year’s subscription to, 
Forest and Stream, $4.75 


REMIT TO 


FORES i STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. July forms close May 18th. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS 
Pigeons, Guineas, Wild geese, ducks. Free cir- 
cular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


TUDOR MINK RANCH—BREEDER DARK 


high grade mink, R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


RINGNECK AND FANCY PHEASANT 
eggs. Prices reasonable. Sandberg Pheasantry, 
1302 Carson Ave., La Junta, Colo. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


90 VARIETIES HAIR ANIMALS AND 
Feather Birds. Lowest Prices. eee 6 
page book 20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


SUPER-ALASKAN AND FINE DARK 
northern minks for immediate delivery. Herculean 
Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minn. 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR. | 


Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or Hutches. Get 
Facts. 607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND AMHERST, 
also Japanese Silkie Bantams. S. M. Snyder, 
Metamora, IIl. 


ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
$25.00 per hundred. F. G. Turner, 210 Cookman 
Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


MUSKRATS—MAKE BIG MONEY DRY 
farming muskrats in your back yard. Complete 
course of instructions sent for a dollar bill. In- 
sures success. Dolson Fur Farm, 320 Capitol 
Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MUSKRATS, PEN RAISED. BOOKINC 
orders now for Fall delivery $10 pair. Cedar 
Valley Fur Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
reasonable. Prompt deliveries. Highland Pheas- 
antry, Troy, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE MINKS 
from $100.00 to $1500.00 a pair. Just what you 
want. Also Persian Cats. Enclose twenty-five 
cents for full details. First Wisconsin Mink 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 


RABBITS 


FOR SALE: PERFECT PELT CHINCHIL- | 
las. Heavy Weight Flemish Giants. New Zealand | 


Reds. Dedricks Rabbitry, Kinderhook, N, Y. 
SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Fur Rabbits, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you 


are situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


DUCKS AND DECOYS 
MALLARD DUCKLINGS—SPLENDID DE- 


coys, 25—$7.75; 50—$15.50; 100—$30.00. Catalog | 


Free. Mac’s Duckery, 807 Sheridan Road, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


MORE FOOD MEANS MORE GAME. 
Plant Terrel’s sure-growing seeds for birds, fish, 
game. 33 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 327 H. Bik., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR DUCKS, FISH, 
Muskrats. Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant, Wild 
Celery, Wapato, for Spring Planting. Literature. 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 8, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota. 


WILD RICE SEED FROM LAND OF 
Lakes. Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, 
Minnesota. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ject to doing away with skunks and other 
small fur bearers. Others think wild life 
will take care of itself better if they close 
their farms to hunters. I think each State 
should have its closed season on all game 
animals and birds. Protect them all, so 
that all sportsmen, in every way, may 
have equal share. I would like to know 
what other sportsmen think about this 
matter.” 

Mr. Shepherd has reference to my Feb- 
ruary article in which I said the best 
place for prediatory fur bearers was on 
fur farms. I see no reason why a fur 
trapper cannot have a fur farm, starting 
on a small scale and expanding as he 
can. No man should jump into a new 
business with both feet and all his capital, 
whether it be large or small, until he has 
had some experience in it, then he can 
increase it gradually as conditions war- 
rant expansion. But I often wonder if the 
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fur trapper is the type of man to settle 
down and breed the animals he traps? 
It seems to me he has an excellent chance 
to secure young fur bearers, rear them to 
maturity in domesticity, and breed them, 
There are some splendid books and goy- 
ernment bulletins at hand for the pur- 
poses of studying the work, as one goes 
along. 

However, I think when this reader has 
had some experience with birds on his 
400 acres, he will find, if he wants birds 
for shooting, he will have to protect them 
from their enemies. A cock ringneck 
pheasant shot in New Jersey last month 
had his crop crammed full of Japanese 
beetles. Skunks eat all the pheasant eggs 
outside our fence for three square miles 
around; result, not a pheasant was raised 
outside our fence, inside several hundred 
were raised as well as some twelve hun- 
dred other birds, 


One enjoys living under Southern skies. 


Southern Hospitality 


By HARRY J. SPEYERS 


E stopped to get gasoline at a fill- 
ing station in Greenville, South 
Carolina; the rather young lad in charge 
was specially nice, filled up the radiator 
briskly, hustled and got a piece of waste 
to wipe dust from the windshield, asked 
if we needed air in tires or water in bat- 
tery. He seemed to be enjoying his job. 
“Does you-all,” he drawled in that 
friendly way of his, “see as much diff- 
rence in we-uns, as we-uns sees in you- 
all?” It was genuine and spontaneous, 
yet all so human that we immediately felt 
the bond of interest. Our speech was 
funny to him, yet he did not overlook the 
fact that his quaint, easy-going way of 
talking was likely just-as queer to us. 
From the time you get over the myth- 
ical Mason and Dixon line, now paren- 
thetically labelled the Smith and Wesson 
line, and get into the kingdom of grits, 
turnip greens, and hot biscuit, you are 
bound to see at every turn some form of 
Southern hospitality. They have both the 
time and inclination to be friendly, they 
live for the sake of human ‘relationships. 
I suppose it might not be out of place to 
observe here that we, on the contrary, 
generally make our human contacts for 


the ulterior motive of making a living. 
Be that as it may, one learns to enjoy liv- 
ing under Southern skies. You catch your 
breath, you wipe away the hurry webs of 
your mind. 

Speaking of Southern hospitality, one 
of the striking ways that was displayed to 
us last winter was at Hartwell, Georgia, 
a little town of around 3,000 population, 
where campers were invited to tent on 
the courthouse lawn. If I am not mis- 
taken, Hartwell is the county seat; cer- 
tainly the lawn is a beautiful one with 
grass like a golf green. When we hap- 
pened to pass through town there were 
half a dozen tents and camping trailers 
scattered all about the courthouse. 

The camp grounds looked surprisingly 
clean and apparently had been harmed 
not at all, campers had respected such 
open-armed hospitality. The sign in front 
reads, “Tourists Welcome to Hartwell, 
Georgia, Camp Here.” ‘This town once 
had: a camp, so I was told, out in the 
outskirts of the community—perhaps some 
pessimist will chorus, “Along Some Rail- 
road Track.” But the merchants discov- 
ered that there was not much business to 
be had from tourists a mile away; s0 
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they moved the camp up to the courthouse 
square. Campers not only showed their 
appreciation by respecting the lawn and 
the public building and sanitary facilities, 
but they bought generously of the town’s 
supplies. 

It is just good business to treat a tourist 
right. Hartwell has set a fine example. 
Nowhere in the country except the warm- 
hearted South would ever such an experi- 
ment have been tried. We hope that 
many regions will take note and if they 
do not care to throw open the court 
grounds, perhaps they will see that the 
local camp is better located near the re- 
tail district; it is convenient for the 
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tourists and money in the cash register 
for the merchants. 

It has been estimated that the average 
camper’s party is worth $7.17 per day to 
the communities along the route, or to 
the community in which the day may be 
spent. The hotel tourist spends almost 
twice as much per day per car party, 
something like $13.87. 

So it is evident that real civic friend- 
liness can have mutual advantages. One 
does not tour long to find that fellow 
tourists, with but very few exceptions, are 
the salt of the earth, And down South 
they believe that a visitor is a friend. 
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ing. This season’s manufacture. 
sell direct to consumer. 
le card and prices. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, 
Il. 
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FISHING TACKLE AND BAIT 
FISHERMEN—FOOL FISH AND HOLD 





’em with Fletcher’s Camouflaged “TUG” Leaders! 
Our special process does the trick. 
for $1.00. Free! 
with every $1.00 order. 
North Lake, Pasadena, Calif. 


35c each, 3 
Valuable book ‘‘Fishing Facts,” 
Fletcher-Fletcher, 1796 


FISHING LINES—CASTING AND TROLL- 
Try us. We 
Enclose stamp for sam- 


FEATHERS FOR FLY-TYING. PRICE- 


list on application. J. Schwarz & Bruder, Vienna, 





Austria. 
“BEST YET” CATFISH BAIT, STAYS 
on the hook and gets the big ones. Ideal for 





Pistol and Revolver Shooting 


By A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT 


strictly up to date and thoroughly mod- 
ernized. 
The ballistical tables of factory loaded 


either pole or throw line fishing. It is a prepared 
liver bait. Single Jar 60 cents or two for $1.00. 
Hughes Bait Company, Niobrara, Nebr. 


FISH DINNER—CATFISH BAIT. ESPE- 
cially prepared by experts. 50c a can postpaid. 
Dealers write for our offer. CARL MARTY 
& COMPANY, MONROE, WIS. 















NEW, revised and completely re- 
written edition of Pistol and Re- 





volver Shooting, by A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, has just been published by the 
Macmillan Company. ‘The former edi- 
tions of this work were favorably re- 
ceived and for twenty years it was the 
only book to be had that presented the 
subject from the American viewpoint. 
The latest edition contains new chap- 
ters on Ballistics, Stopping Power, 
Priming Compositions and Effects, and 
Powders for Pistols and Revolvers, Ad- 
ditional phases of the subject are also 
treated, such as Arms for Hunting, Arms 


pistol and revolver cartridges are more 
complete than any hitherto published; but 
what will gladden the hearts of the pistol 
fans most is the chapter on Hand-Load- 
ing. Over 400 special loads in all calibres 
are tabulated in detail—the kind and 
weight of the powder charge, the weight 
of the bullet with the number and maker 
of the mould for it, and in many cases 
the muzzle velocity, muzzle energy, and 
pressure developed. This chapter on re- 
loading ammunition has been greatly 


FISH LURE—GUARANTEED FISHING— 
Valuable secret. 
dollar. 


Never before in print. One 
E. Zezotarski, 515 W. Ninth, Charlotte, 


ANGLEWORMS. THE GRAND OLD BAIT. 
$1.00 hundred prepaid. 
Anglers Bait Co., 709 Eubank St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





RIFLETELESCOPES 2% x. $15.00. MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes. F. Decker, 814 George 





amplified, and while restricted to hand- | 5t., Chicago, Ill. 
gun ammunition, it is more complete and ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


comprehensive than can be found else- | and literature. Lists to buyers. 
where. Jefferson, Topeka, Kansas. 


The work is constructively critical and 
: * SELL: BIG BORE CROW GUNS. FIRE- 
18 undoubtedly the most complete exposi- arms list 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 
tion of the subject that has yet appeared 








for Home and Shop Protection, Service 
Arms adopted by Foreign Countries, 
Practical Shooting, The “Quick Draw,” 
Exhibition Shooting, etc. The historical 
and statistical matter, including Records, 
Winners and Scores of the Annual Cham- 









ACCESSORIES 
Dexter, 910 

















pionship Matches, Shooting Rules and and should satisfy the most exacting COLT’S i NEW SERVICE MODEL; 
i § perfect condition; 51%” arrel; blued; $21.95. 
Sapeletiens, _ mane: Some congo readers. Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 6” barrel; blued; 





» good as new; with Cowhide Holster $26. Write 
f i for “used gun list B.’”” Hudson Sptg. Goods, 
t B-52 Warren St., New York. 
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TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS. LIVE 
muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip. coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill 
any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Dept. 13-F, Chester, Penna. 


















RESORTS 
GAMY TROUT AND PIKE IN LAKE AU 


Train. We offer new log cabins furnished for 
light housekeeping. Clinker boats on good auto 
roads. Leonard C. Clapp, Forest Lake, Alger 
County, Michigan. 


| SALE—FARM RESORT BETWEEN IN- 
| land lakes. Bathing beach, fishing Michigan 
near U. S. 112. M. A. Clark, Bristol, Indiana. 




















REAL ESTATE 


OZARKS—FIVE ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER, 
river-front. $100.00. $5.00 monthly. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
— Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


EXCEPTIONAL, ISLAND, LONG ISLAND 
Sound. Four cottages, children’s paradise; sell 
whole or part. T. N. RYAN, FORESTVILLE, 




















500 ACRE CANADIAN FISHING AND 
Hunting Camp. Three Lakes. Excellent build- 
ings. Bargain. Robinson, 34 Gibson, Hamilton, 
Canada. 


120 ACRES, PRIVATE LAKE, ONLY $1500 
needed. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 
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Playing a blue in the Jersey surf. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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ARCHERY TACKLE 


OREGON YEW BOWS—BOW STAVES— 
Beginners’ Outfits—from the cheapest that’s good 
to the best that’s made. HARRY HOBSON, 
Lyons, Ore. 





MISCELLANEOUS © 





USED FIELD GLASS $8 to $50. HAVE 
you one to exchange? J. Alden Loring, Dept. F, 
Owego, N 





INDIAN RUGS, VIRGIN WOOL, HAND- 
spun and hand-woven by the Navajo Indians. 
Bright colors fancy patterns. Pillow top size 
19” X 19” $1.75. 19” X 38” $3.50.. Saddle 
Blankets and larger rugs. Descriptive folder. 
went Indian Crafts, Gallup, N. M. Box 
A-247. 


SEIFERT ROLLER CANARIES: 
Booklet and »rices on raising canaries. 
Breeder’s Co., Not Inc., LaGrange, III. 


MINERAL RODS ON POSITIVE ALL 
money back guarantee if not satisfied. Write T. 
D. Robinson. Box 68C, Elgin, Texas. 


SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR FREE 1929 
catalogue of fishing tackle, guns, revolvers. We 
guarantee to save you money. OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT CO., WILMINGTON, OHIO. 








GAME HEADS WANTED 


ANY SPECIES, EXCELLENT SPECIMENS 
only. Give (outside) measurements horns. State 
prices. Address C. S. Davison, 56 Pine St., New 
York City. 








INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $5.00; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. _eeveny thing Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. FS., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


DEN CURIOS; OLD ARMS, PREHISTORIC 
Indian stone relics. Indian beaded trappings. 
Everything for den. Large lists ten cents. N. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 








CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn or at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Vothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 2623, 
8601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPO- 
SITION. HIBBELER, D 104, 2104 N. Key- 
stone, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION AS GAMEKEEPER 
on preserve by New York Game Protector (spe- 
cial). Address Game Protector, Forest and 
Stream. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size, $1.10. German bill and 
oe 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 

tah, 


CAMPING 


CHICKADEE CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


. 7 


Located Straight Lake Northern Minnesota. A 









Best care by experi- 
enced nurse and camp mother. June 30 to August 
‘ Harriet Stoddart, Mason City, Iowa. 
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HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating antoperts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information. SPRIN- 
KLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 














AGENTS WANTED 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 





A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO 
demonstrate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing Magnetic Trouble Light. 
Sticks anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. 
Write for demonstrator and particulars. Magno, 
Beacon Bldg., Dept. 666, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We assist 
you to position after completion of three months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-5. 
— Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 


WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 
$280.00 month. 


$105.00- 
3 Steady work. Short hours. 
Paid vacations. 25 men—women, 18 to 50, 
coached FREE. 32 page book with particulars 
FREE. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
$32, Rochester, N. Y. : 





FOREST RANGER JOBS PAY $125-$200 
mo. and home furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, 
trapping. For details write Norton Institute, 1455 
Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, 
$200 month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get 
a immediately. Rayson Inst., K-11, Denver, 
olo. 
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For a three-time order deduct eases. os 5% 
For a six-time order deduct........... 10% 
For a twelve-time order deduct........ 
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Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
41 into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
* active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc. 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition. 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 


This: book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first ahd only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pagési__ Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


With ‘One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream + + $3.00 


“REMIT TO 


Fore 


80 Lafayette St. 


STREAM 


New York, N.Y, 





The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. The 
correct principles, of training, feeding, gen- 
eral rules for care of health, remedies in 
sickness and scientific breeding are clearly 
outlined. Bound in cloth, price $1.00 post- 
paid to any address in U. S. A. 

With One Year’s Subcription to 

Forest and Stream - «+ $3.00 


REMIT TO 


STREAM 


New York, N.Y. 








Fore 


80 Lafayette St, 





80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Mtleeed 6 owas ik pied to cover the following classified advertise- 
ment in your......... Supaae eae DUNG ce inaa eee words including 


my name and address @ 15c per word: 
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Mrs. Martin Johnson 


Martin Johnson to Your Home 





LION 


African Adventures with the 
King of Beasts 


A Companion Book to Safari 


FTER twenty years in the wilds of Borneo, 
India, Java and Africa, Martin Johnson has 
real perspective when he says: 


“I did not know what adventure was until I 
began to investigate lions.” 

Disregarding the blood-curdling tales of his 
predecessors, he and Osa, his wife, went down into 
Tanganyika with a supporting party of native 
porters last year to live for many months with 
lions. They established camp in a valley where 
lions were seen daily, planted a garden and built a 
photographic laboratory. 

Nightly they heard the roars of the hunting 
beasts, punctuated by the screams of lesser game. 
Once they boldly entered the midst of a group of 
fourteen lions and cranked out hundreds of feet of 
moving picture film. Night after night they 
crouched near the carcasses of dead zebras, collect- 
ing the greatest series of lion flashlight pictures 
ever made. 

If a lion suddenly took it into his head to charge, 
the Johnsons had to shoot for their lives—it was 
usually Osa who shot, for she holds the gun while 
her husband cranks the camera. There were some 
narrow escapes. There was some fun. There was 
always action. 


The illustrations are superb: “the finest animal 
pictures I have ever made,” Martin Johnson cabled 
us when he left Nairobi for home last fall. Ex- 
perts who have seen his products agree whole- 
heartedly. 


It is a book about lions and about adventures 
with lions. If you want a thrill, LION is the 
book to read. 


& 


e 


This new book by the world famous Martin Johnson 
is retailed at $5.00 a copy. FOREST AND STREAM sells 
for $2.50 a year. We offer you both 


for $6.25, a saving of 


$] .25 


over the regular price of $7.50 for both 





if you order book and magazine at one time. The book 
LION will interest every member of your family, young 
or old, and Dad or his son will surely want FoREsT AND 
STREAM. 





Use the coupon when remitting. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
80 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. 


Herewith $6.25 for one copy of book “LION” 
by Johnson and one year’s subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


Name 
Address 
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Winchester 
Pree Vi Tog etiry 


WINCIEST. ® 
THE GUN 


N camp or at home—for 
target shooting or small 
game shooting — every- 

body likes to have a small 
bore rifle. It’s a mistake, | 
however, to suppose that 
just any small bore arm will do. You 
may need a single shot, a repeater or 
an automatic rifle. You may want 
bolt action or sliding forearm action, 
with target or with sporting sights. 
The very nature of .22 caliber shoot- 
ing, moreover, demands the utmost 
accuracy in each. Get a Winchester, | 
therefore, to start with. Get the finest 
Winchester that’s made for your. 
‘favorite branch of this great sport. 
ss es you ‘i. season of : It’s a wise investment both in purse 
_, 22 caliber shooting. Look over this ; and satisfaction to buy, in the begin- 
ning, the gun you really want and | 


hole range of Winchester <22 
» ealiber tifles which are shown at the gun with which you'll reall 
your dealer’s and described ‘in our . oan G = d 
FREE booklet— “The Game——The é satisfied. 
~Gun—The Aimimunition.” 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. | 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


gan: aking—stam 

to the barrel and receiver 
: ms every Winchester Rifle 
and pees ‘ 





